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“ROUGHNECKS” IN ACTION | «ani this phrase 


vell as the men who han it suc back-bre i Weg work! 


Bear for instance, have to operate efficiently under tremendous loads around 
lay out. Bower evlindrieal roller bearings are engineered for 
incorporating such advanced design features as integral thrust 
eeway, and improved internal constructiot Painstaking quality 
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em last longer. require little or no maintenance. If 


it for original equipment or replacement, specify Bo 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CRUCIAL DECISION ON AIR POLICY. will it be bombers or missiles or 


submarines? The makeup and target of the U.S. deterrent force is up again for 
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1956 1957 1958 1959 
1946 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . 91.6 1204 1494 +1504 *151.1 
PRODUCTION 
SH0GS Test Ceus. OF PONE)... ccccccccceccecccceccosevesesoesocooccs 1,281 1,412 2,657 2,604 2,665 
on an ened awn sa ebesd beeeENae eather eens 62,880 105,188 169,157 154,719 172,089 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $67,805 $63,952 $62,490 $64,337 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours).........ceeeecceccecesceees 4,238 11,315 12,604 12,546 12,659 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bblis.)..............0eeeeee 4,751 6,220 7,127 7,113 7,200 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. Of TONS)... ...cccececcsecccevecsscsce 1,745 1,058 1,293 1,349 1,379 
NE Gs 66-6-0:6000knesienset ce dewreeesseeeensecensesesses ee 167,269 264,699 312,695 320,662 313,894 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.I. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 82 56 63 65 67 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of COrs).........seeeeeeeeeeeces 53 33 36 43 46 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 90 132 117 142 142 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..........ecececcsecceecees 22 279 337 275 265 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............ 311.9 398.6 390.5 390.1 388.1 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).............-. tt73.2 80.9 91.0 91.6 91.9 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).........cceeceeeeceeecees tt75.4 91.2 81.3 81.8 82.2 
Print cloth (spot and neerby, d.).....cccccccrdcccccccccecccccoscceccs 17.5¢ 17.2¢ 18.6¢ 18.8¢ 18.8¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).........ccccecccccccccccecs +t76.4 181.6 186.7 186.7 186.7 
Scrap oteel composite (iron Age, 10M)... ccccsvececccccceccccecesccens $20.27 $32.00 $35.17 $33.83 $33.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.).... ccc cere eeeeeeeeeces 14.045¢ 24.655¢  31.675¢ 31.565¢  31.575¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..............5- $1.97 $2.25 $2.13 $2.03 $2.08 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, |b.)...........- **30.56¢ 34.71¢ 34.53¢ 34.62¢ 34.62¢ 
RUE TINS ONTO, Tide oc cecnccecceccccetecescestossuseseteessteees $1.51 # $1.74 $1.78 $1.79 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)..........e00ee- 17.08 43.70 56.50 57.65 57.48 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)...........-++++- 3.05% 4.63% 4.83% 4.92% 4.93% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... %-1% 1%% 3% % 342% 342% 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.........+.e-eeeeeees ++45,820 54,915 56,717 57,804 56,231 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks............0.+eee0- tt71,916 91,973 95,168 94,666 94,283 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. +t9,299 30,129 31,009 31,330 31,369 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........... tt49,879 30,496 30,380 29,276 28,892 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding............ Sbdbabbedesusnetees 23,888 24,763 27,357 27,212 27,424 
1946 Y Month L 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK prmnt i yi pone 
Housing starts (in thousands). ..........ceececccccccccccesccseces BGTE . .cccccece 55.9 99.1 120.0 137.0 
Employment (in millions) ..........ccesccccccccccceccceseccesess eee 55.2 62.9 63.8 65.0 
Unemployment (in millions) ........cccccccccccccccccccccccessees Ps skeet ews 2.3 5.1 44 3.6 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing...............---+00-+- _ NAPE eer $43.82 $80.81 $89.24 $89.87 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions)...........e+eeeeeeeee ee $8,541 $16,066 $17,552 $17,892 
* Preliminary, w May 9, 1959. ++ Esti . D r ‘La Week’ j a 
+ rs om pine daata tate ss ap markets, middling }} in. : do &. paee a ee. raed ———" 
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WORLD’S MOST AMAZING “MEMORY” 
—-NOW WORKING AT BANKERS TRUST! 


Magnetic tape memory units, each capable of record- 
ing 3,000,000 transactions per hour, are part of the 
electronic data processing machine recently installed 
at Bankers Trust. Since 1934, our Methods Research 
people have been devising unique systems to handle 
the constantly mounting volume of work with speed, 
accuracy, and economy. Aided by top consultafts, 
| we are evolving new banking systems 
using the most sophisticated equipment. 
} Creative imagination and the newest 
techniques mean still faster, better service 
for our customer friends. 





FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 











In Wausau: Mr. Ash talks to Carroll E. Swenson 
(right), Director of the PTA Council Film Library, 
a project supported entirely by proceeds of the annual 
PTA Stunt Night—a 12-act variety show with parents, 
teachers and students doing all the writing, producing 


and directing. 


“oe? 


In Clintonville, 
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Mr. Ash looks over another Teracruzer, the specially- 
built 8 wheel-drive vehicle the Air Force uses to transport missiles to 
previously inaccessible launching sites. FWD Cor poration also builds 
a commercial version of the Teracruzer that carries its cargo on 314 
foot long “‘rubber barrels” without jarring, even while traveling over 
snow, sand, swamp or boulder-strewn terrain. 


Wausau Story 


by MAURICE E. ASH, President, 


FWD Corporation, Clintonville, Wisconsin + Heavy-duty vehicle specialists 


“TTHis year Wausau staged its 26th 

annual PTA Stunt Night. The show 
was a big success. The audiences that 
packed the auditorium for five nights 
had fun. So did the performers. And 
there are now more funds for the Wausau 
PTA Council Film Library. 

“Back of the show is a story that will 
interest you. You know, in most cities, 
each PTA Group from each school has a 
fund-raising project of its own. But not 
in Wausau. There the groups get to- 
gether for this one big annual produc- 
tion. A thousand people took part in 
this year’s show. If they weren’t in the 
cast, they were on a committee—sewing 
costumes, painting scenery, selling 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


tickets or baby-sitting while other 
parents practiced or performed. 
“Cooperation like that is unusual. But 
this is an unusual community in many 
ways. Enthusiasm and cooperation have 
a part in everything Wausau people do. 
That includes the way they work. We’ve 
had plenty of opportunity to observe 
this right here in Clintonville. Our com- 
pany has been a policyholder of Em- 
ployers Mutuals of Wausau for 31 out 
of the 50 years we’ve been in business. 
“‘We’ve worked together on many 
problems during this long association. 
We’ve called on Employers Mutuals to 
help us set up industrial nursing pro- 
cedures, to help us prevent accidents, 


to see that safety is a built-in part of 
our production. With typical Wausau 
enthusiasm and cooperation, Employers 
Mutuals people have helped us keep this 
a safe place to work . . . all at an impres- 
sive savings on our insurance costs.” 


Employers Mutuals has offices all across 
the country. We write all forms of fire, 
group and casualty insurance (including 
automobile). In the field of workmen’s 
compensation we are one of the largest. 
We are proud of our reputation for fast 
claim service and our experience in pre- 
venting accidents. Consult your telephone 
directory for your nearest representative 
or write us in Wausau, Wisconsin, 
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READERS REPORT 





Hawaiian Sugar 


Dear Sir: 

Your article No Sparkle in Com- 
modity Prices [BW—Apr.25’°59,p 
145] contained on page 146 the 
following paragraph: 

“The real problem, of course, 
is over-production. Latin Ameri- 
can countries, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines are steadily boosting 
production. This steadily drives 
down world prices, with domestic 
prices carried’ along.” 

It goes without saying that. . . 
Hawaii’s sugar production is “do- 
mestic production,” and has been 
since Hawaii became an integral 
part of the United States as an in- 
corporated Territory in 1898. How- 
ever, the real point of this letter is 
to indicate that over-production 
does not obtain in Hawaii. The fact 
is Hawaii reached its quota in only 
two years, since 1952, as shown 
in the following table: 


Year Quota* Production 
(in tons) 
1952 1,092,000 1,020,450 
1953 1,092,000 1,099,316 
1954 1,092,000 1,077,347 
1955 1,097,000 1,140,112 
1956 1,135,496 1,099,543 
1957 1,110,513 1,084,646 
1958 1,110,513 764,953 


* Final quota including local consu 


Thus the reference to over-pro- 
duction in Hawaii is obviously con- 
trary to facts. 

SLATOR M. MILLER 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
HAWAIIAN SUGAR PLANTERS’ ASSN. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For Service Only 


Dear Sir: 

“TOOL MAKER DROPS ITS 
MASK” [BW—Apr.25’59,p134] 
SOLIDLY COVERS OUR ENTRY 
INTO THE PORTABLE POWER 
TOOL BUSINESS. HOWEVER 
YOU STATE THAT WE WILL 
UTILIZE THE 43 SALES, ... 
AND SERVICE OFFICES OF 
ANOTHER DIVISION, AMERI- 
CAN FLOOR MACHINE CO. 

TO AVOID A MARKETING 
OR SALES POLICY MISUN- 
DERSTANDING, WE WILL USE 
THOSE OFFICES FOR SERVICE 
ONLY—ALL SALES WILL BE 
THROUGH NORMAL JOBBER 
AND WHOLESALER OUTLETS. 

Tuomas J. DoLAN 
CHAIRMAN 
AMERICAN-LINCOLN CORP. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








50,000 kilowatt central station built for 
Southwestern Public Service Company. 
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Solving the paradox of power plant construction 


through Pritchards GOOD FINANCIAL DESIGN 


How much should you invest in power facilities? 
This question has a double-edged answer. If you 
aim for lowest plant cost, the result can be poor 
efficiency and high operating costs. On the other 
hand, building for the best heat rate can run costs 
so high that the completed plant may not earn a 
reasonable return on invested capital. 
Building power plants that offer the best solu- 
tion to this kind of problem is a Pritchard spe- 
cialty. All of Pritchard’s services—ranging from 
economic studies, engineering and construction, 
to delivery of a turn-key plant—are focused on 
good financial design that balances operating 
costs against capital investment. Examples of 
Pritchard’s skill in striking this economic “bal- 


ance” point can be found in many power installa- 
tions over the country. 


When you are confronted with the paradox of 
power plant construction, let Pritchard help you 
get the most advantageous solution. Pritchard is 
staffed to submit a turn-key proposal — or can 


supply design, engineering or construction serv- 
ices separately. 


PROVIIARLE 
PAHUSTUES 
THROUGH 
GOOD 
FIMANOL 
DESIGN 


u¥.Pritchard «co. 


ENGINEERS @ 


CONSTRUCTORS 
Dept. 411, 4625 Roanoke Parkway, Kansas City 12, Mo, 


OFFICES IN CHICAGO, HOUSTON, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK 
SERVING THE GAS, POWER, PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
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Another example of 


CHEMICAL 
PROGRESS 

























water’s not as wet, nor heat as hot, with... 


G-E SILICONES 


Chemical research at General Electric has created new 
silicone materials that are giving you better control over 
moisture and temperature . . . in “breathable” water repel- 
lents for clothing, leather and masonry . . . in lubricants 
and tough elastomers that work as well in space-cold mis- 
siles as they do in red-hot jets. 


G.E. pioneered in silicone chemistry when silicones 
existed more in theory than in fact. Today, with the same 
creative imagination, G-E chemical research is finding new 
plastics . . . resins . . . laminates . . . electrical insulating 
materials . . . to help you improve your product or manu- 
facture it more efficiently. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Silicone Fivids, Emulsions, Resins, Rubbers © Phenolic Molding Powders, Foundry Resins, Industrial Resins © Fused Magnesium Oxide © METHYLON® Costing Intermediates © 

LEXAN® Polycarbonate Resins ® Mica Products, Varnished Cloths and Papers, Electrical Insulating Paints, Varnishes, Permafils, Wire Enamels, IRRATHENE® Insulation 

© TEXTOLITE® Decorative and Industrial Laminates ® Man-Made Diamonds * Vacuum Melted Alloys © CARBOLOY® Cutting Tools ¢ Permanent Magnets * Wire and 
Cable © Conduit Products * Wiring Devices © West Coast (Anaheim, California): GLYPTAL® Alkyd Resins © Polyester Resins 
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...Of earth for new highways | 


Typical scene on a typical highway construction job—a huge MICHIGAN Dozer push-loading a MICHIGAN 
Scraper. Big advantage of these modern machines is their great earthmoving capacity—more in one minute 
and one load than 50 hand-laborers could move in one day. Photo was taken on new Interstate Highway con- 
struction in Arizona, but you can see the big yellow and blue MICHIGANS wherever contractors are interested 


in speed, economy, and size (note how tires alone dwarf men standing near Scraper). 


...of dry freight: 
castings to candles 


You’re in Dallas looking at one of ICX Line’s 110 BROWN 





Trailers. A typical load has just been delivered—castings, 
candles, dresses, 1,000 lb boxes of industrial cellophane. 
Quite a mixture, yet BROWN air ride kept trailer level, pre- 


vented cargo shifting even on curves and uneven ground. 
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moves mountains... 











...Of pineapple, 
8 tons ata time 


One man on this towering CLARK- 
ROSS Straddle Carrier unloads an 8-ton 
bin of pineapple in one minute flat! He 
simply straddles truck bed, engages 
hooks, lifts, carries, and deposits load. 
Thus, Dole Hawaiian pineapple is de- 


livered to cannery, processed and 





packed—all within 24 hours! 


Michigan, Brown, and Clark-Ross are trade-marks of 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Buchanan, Michigan 

A World's leading manufacturer of 

material handling equipment 











| Industry’s Chemicals: 





WHAT’S MAKING NEWS? 


Grandmother used to throw a pinch of this and a pinch of 
that into her cooking to give it that certain zest. Modern 


industry uses the same technique in producing distinctive 
products of all types. Of course, industry has developed 
standards of measure more accurate than a “pinch”. . . 
and now has available a selection of chemical “seasonings” 
that would make any grandmother envious! Many Dow 
chemicals are used to give products that “extra something”. 
News about a few is reported on briefly below. 





POLYOLS: Hard-working “go into’s” 


improve products in 1,001 ways 


Chances are you'll never go 
down to the corner drugstore 
with “Get Polyols!’’ on a shop- 
ping list. You won't have to! 
Industry remembers for us—and 
puts these chemicals to work in 
thousands of ways, as important 
ingredients in a final mix. 

For the Polyols are intermediates— 
they other things as an in- 

between initial ma- 
terial and final product. And, though 
vou ordinarily don't see them, Polyols 
make a great ultimate difference to the 
products—and profits they enhance. 
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Synthetic glycerine from Dow helps 
stabilize prices, supply. 
Price Statistics: Glycerine Statistics, lL. Pasternak Com- 
pany, 1947-1951; Journal of Commerce, 1952-1959 


Chemically, of course, Polyols are 
alcohols (as a chemist would say, 
“They have two or more hydroxyl rad- 
icals”). They are chemical middlemen, 
intermediates, that go into thousands 
of product and process recipes—usually 
to make a powerful profit difference. 
For exhibit A, take glycerine . . . 

Sweet supply problem. Probably the 
best-known member of the Polyol fam- 
ily is glycerine. Natural glycerine’s 
history goes back many years. Even in 
ancient times the Greeks had a word for 
it—glykeros, meaning sweet. Its pleas- 
ant taste helps make many foods and 
pharmaceuticals palatable and salable. 

But price and supply of this valu- 


ears 


PHARMACEUTICALS 
Dow's pharmaceutical chemicals form 


the foundation for many medicines. 
These chemical intermediates have ap- 
plications ranging from aspirin to many 
of today's better drugs. 


able chemical were notorious for their 
roller-coaster unreliability. The only 
thing they could be depended on for, 
was to throw any carefully calculated 
profit picture out of focus. For the last 
two centuries glycerine was available 
chiefly as a by-product of soap. And 
in time of war, when glycerine was 
commandeered to make nitroglycerine, 
dynamite and other explosives, sup- 
ply was even more stringent. 

As recently as the Korean War, glyc- 
erine prices and stocks fluctuated so 
violently that many discouraged users 
tried to reformulate in order to get 
along without this nearly indispensable 
ingredient. Then came a _history-mak- 


DOWTHERM® 

This highly efficient organic heat-transfer 
medium provides fraction-of-a-degree heat 
control (350° F.-750 F.). As a low-pressure 
vapor, it helps processors obtain more uni- 
form products economically. 
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ing event in industrial chemistry— 
the advent of synthetic glycerine pro- 
duction, 

Polyol flattens crazy price curve. Prac- 
tical synthetic glycerine production 
was achieved in 1947. When Dow’s 
first major synthetic plant went on 
stream a few years later, market price 
and supply stabilized. The by-product 
bottleneck was broken. Ever since, 
they have remained steady—and will 
continue to do so. For the Polyols: 
score a real assist in many industrial 
profit pictures! 

Other profitable Polyols: One every- 
one knows is the major ingredient of 
so-called “permanent” antifreeze—ethyl- 
ene glycol. Dow’s efficiency in pro- 
duction of this important Polyol has 
made it vastly more profitable for 
many of the major oil and automotive 
companies who use and/or sell this 
chemical to “let Dow do it” when it 
comes to manufacture. Result: an im- 
proved profit picture on this staple for 
many U.S. companies, with lower costs, 
better products. 

The list of Polyols being profitably 
employed by industry is legion. The 
polypropylene glycols are a valuable 
workhorse in the production of ure- 
thane foams . . . the polyethylene gly- 
cols are invaluable as carriers in the 
cosmetics and pharmaceutical indus- 
try . . . the propylene glycols .. . 
diethylene and triethylene glycols . 
dipropylene and tripropylene glycols 

. the polypropylenes .. . all have 
indispensable special talents. You name 
it and it’s sure to be one that Dow 
“makes the most of”. 

Put them to work! The valuable Pol- 
yol family is a problem-solver for in- 
dustry. And the answers—specific Pol- 
yols—come in dozens of variations of 
physical form and molecular weight. 
Because Dow makes more kinds of 
Polyols than any other producer, they 
are most likely to have the one that 


fits your needs. And Dow is constantly 
developing new ones. If existing Pol- 
yols do not precisely fit your needs, 
Dow chemists go whistling to their 
work of formulating one that will fit 
the product or process like a glove. 

Because Dow is most basic in pro- 
ducing Polyols (controlling all the 
basic raw materials) the number and 
variety of new Polyols it can create are 
literally unlimited! 





Dow offers industry's widest range 
of chlorinated solvents. 





The case for 
BETTER SOLVENTS 


Two firms, both about the same size, 
produce similar metal parts. One pros- 
pers, the other doesn’t. Why? The 
answer may lie partially in their sol- 
vent position . . . not the financial kind, 
but the solvents they use in preparing 
parts for finishing. Putting the right 
solvent to work at a specific task can 
save thousands of dollars a year. These 
savings can be realized through more 
efficient solvent use and recovery, the 
elimination of parts re-runs, better fin- 
ishing and improvement in other pro- 
duction factors. 





CHEMICAL HORIZON 


PENTACHLOROPHENOL 
Grigg Motor Sales, Charlotte, N.C. 40’ x 
135’ building erected on Penta-treated 
poles for $2.00 per square foot, excluding 
heating, electrical. Cost includes concrete 
floor, block wall, showroom windows. 

















CAUSTIC SODA 
Dow's five producing plants and nine 
shipping terminals efficiently supply caus- 
tic in solid, ground, flake, 50% or 73% 
liquid form to Dow customers throughout 
the nation, 










Dow helps trim finishing costs in two 
important ways. First, by offering an 
exceptionally large selection of spe- 
cialized metal cleaning solvents. For 
vapor degreasing, there are NEU-TRI 
and ALK-TRI*, two of Dow’s grades 
of trichloroethylene, as well as Dow 
perchloroethylene, and for stripping 
Dow methylene chloride. For main 
tenance cleaning of all types, Chloro 
thene®, the efficient, safer, cold cleaner. 
Secondly, Dow and Dow solvent dis- 
tributors offer technical service on 
metal cleaning problems to aid plants 
in the most efficient use of Dow solvents. 

*TRADEMARK OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 





More citrus fruit 
SURVIVES THE RIDE 


The time it takes for citrus fruit to 
get from growers’ trees to consumers’ 
tables has always been a_ problem. 
Perishables such as oranges, lemons 
and grapefruit undergo a_ certain 
amount of spoilage in their travels 
Now spoilage can be controlled—and 
held to a bare minimum by treating 
fruit with formulations containing Dow- 
icide® A. Dowicide A is one of four- 
teen specialized chemical preserva 
tives produced by Dow. With this help 
ful new treatment, shipping losses have 
been considerably reduced . . . up to 
85% in some casés. 

Application is easy, inexpensive and 
formulations using Dowicide A won't 
harm machinery. Protection costs prove 
to be well worth the economic gain, 
especially for stored fruit where spoil- 
age is cut as much as 40%. 

xk kk 

1S THE RECIPE for your products and 
processes as good as it can possibly 
be? If not, you may want to know more 
about the Dow chemicals discussed in 
this advertisement. For more informa- 
tion, write to THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Michigan, Chemicals Merchan- 
dising Department 600AF5-16. 





DOW CHEMICALS 
basic to industry 


Glycols, Glycol Ethers 
Amines and Alkylene Oxides 
Benzene Derivatives 
Inorganic Chlorides 
Alkalies and Bromines 
Solvents * Germicides * Fungicides 
Herbicides * Fumigants 
Hundreds of other Chemicals 
Plastics * Magnesium 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 













PUSH BUTTON PEAKING — 
































-ANYWHERE, ANYTIME 


Completely unattended, GOOO 
KW Electro-Motive Plant is on 
the line at full power in ninety 

seconds or less 








A signal from a central dispatching point brings Electro-Motive 
Peaking Power on the line where it’s needed—near the load. Within 
90 seconds from the push of a button, you can satisfy peaking or spin- 
ning reserve requirements. It starts, synchronizes, goes on the line, and 
steps up to full power output completely unattended. No warm up period 
is needed, no prior preparation is required. 








The Electro-Motive Peaking Plant is an outdoor, sound-deadened, 
weather-proofed plant ready for easy installation anywhere on the sys- 
tem—right at the step-down substation serving the load. No expensive 
building or foundation work is required. 


Unitized, self-contained design allows: 


e low investment cost. .$85 per KW, f.o.b. factory 
e low installation costs. .less than $15 per KW 
e flexibility in meeting site limitations 


¢ adjustment in capacity at very low incremental cost 





An Electro-Motive 6000 KW Peaking Plant can be operating on 
your system in less than 5 months time—4 months lead time plus 10 
days for installation. 


For complete details, see your Electro-Motive representative. 


Co 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS : LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 





Sales-engineering offices: Chicago, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco 
in Canada: General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario 






Crucible steel service 


HOW MULTI-PLANT COMPANIES 
CAN NOW STANDARDIZE ON SPECIALTY STEELS 















A multi-plant owner recently discovered that no two of his This is a job only Crucible can do — for three reasons: 
plants used the same specialty steels, for no particular rea- First, Crucible produces the full range of specialty steels 
son. Then he found that using so many steels caused unnec- for all industry’s needs. 





essary expense —in complicated, costly purchasing and 
excessive inventories. Worse still, the experience gained 
with steels at one plant wasn’t being put to use in any of 
the others. Third, Crucible staffs these service centers with engineer 
specialists in tool steels, stainless, and alloys. 





Second, Crucible distributes this full range through the 
largest network of local warehouses. 








By using Crucible specialty steel centers, this multi-plant 






owner slashed costs substantially. He was able to stream- All 32 local Crucible warehouses are stocked, equipped and 
line purchasing and even accounting for both plant and staffed to service any plant, large or small. For details on 
home office departments. This arrangement also reduced how they can help you economize, call the one nearest you. 
inventories and made them easier to check. And an exchange Or write: Crucible Steel Company of America, Dept. ME- 
of technical information began flowing between plants. 05, The Oliver Building, Mellon Square, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 












Crucible products: 4 of thousands 














VACUUM-MELTED METALS — An infinite variety of 
products, such as these aircraft compressor blades, are 
now made of vacuum-melted metals. Vacuum melting 
improves tensile and fatigue strength, corrosion resist- 
ance, ductility. Crucible technology and facilities em- 
brace all the major melting processes. 
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\ x TOOL STEEL — A toolmaker checks the finished dimensions of a large 

' progressive die made of Crucible Full Finish die steel. High speed, 
air-, oil- and water-hardening tool steels, such as REX®, KETOS®, 
AIRDI®, AIRKOOL, LA BELLE® and SANDERSON, are familiar 
names in virtually all the nation’s metalworking plants. 
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COLD ROLLED ALLOY STRIP STEELS — Crucible produces the broadest range of cold rolled alloy strip steels in the industry 


These steels are used in small hand tools, hand and band saw blades, chain saws, and for the millions of stamped and formed part 
used in every industry. 


a 


STAINLESS STEEL SHEET AND 
STRIP —Retractable dome of new 
Pittsburgh Civic Auditorium is | 
ing sheathed with stainless steel 
A major supplier to the building 
industries, Crucible produces stain- 
less of uniform quality in all types, 
finishes, sizes. 


FROM CREATIVE 


CRUCIBLE —the one full range 
of special steels: high speed 
tool steel; plastic mold; s 
less; free-machining, hi 
strength, wear-resistant ¢ 
standard AISI alloys; hollow 
drill; agricultural discs and 
shapes; heavy-duty coil springs; 
specialty alloys; permanent 
magnets; cold rolled alloy and 
carbon spring steels; titanium 
and titanium alloys; stainless 
and high alloy welded tubing; 
vacuum melted metals. 


STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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(Advertisement) 


U.S. Government study finds 


AIR CONDITIONING 
PAYS OFF WITH 

9% INCREASE IN 
PRODUCTIVITY 


The findings reported in this advertisement are of great significance not only 
to the air conditioning industry but to employers and employees everywhere. 
A copy of the study in its entirety will gladly be mailed upon request. 


Carrier Corporation - Syracuse, New York 
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(Advertisement) 


Do workers produce more in air conditioned 
space? If so, is the increase enough to make air 
conditioning pay off? 


Today more than ever before commerce and in- 
dustry are vitally interested in the answers to 
these questions—but no more so than the Public 
Buildings Service of the U. S. General Services 
Administration, responsible for maintaining and 
operating 74,000,000 sq. ft. of space. 


In a just-published document of far-reaching 
significance entitled ‘Influence of Air Condition- 
ing on Work Production” the government agency 
states: “‘We know, from our previous studies, 
that a seven-minute saving in time per employee 
per day will more than pay for the expense of an 
air conditioning system. In other words, if work 
production increases only 1.5 percent per year, 
the system will pay for itself through savings 
in salaries.” 


But how much of an increase in productivity does 
air conditioning actually deliver? Past studies left 
room for conjecture because of other environmen- 
tal changes—lighting, acoustical treatment and 
the like—made at the time air conditioning was 
installed. So the Public Buildings Service decided 
to conduct a test of its own, under carefully con- 
trolled conditions. Here is how they went about it. 


Air Conditioning Only Variable 


Two large office spaces were selected, in each of 
which thousands of clerical ‘‘searches’’ are con- 
ducted year after year. One area was air condi- 
tioned; the second was not. But in all other 
respects the two were identical—including light- 
ing, painting, the number of employees (70) who 
worked in each, average age and distribution be- 
tween men and women. 


For five months—May through September 1957 
—painstaking records were kept on work rates, 
number of errors and absenteeism in both groups. 
As for the results, the report states, “Does air 
conditioning increase work production? The an- 
swer to this important question definitely is ‘yes’. 
The work output of employees in an air condi- 
tioned space is greater, on the average, by more 
than nine percent than that of employees in sim- 
ilar space which is not air conditioned.” 


Absenteeism Reduced 


Air conditioning also has an important bearing 
on absenteeism. Says the report: 


“Accurate records were kept of all sick leave 
taken and its causés. All absences positively not 
associated with air conditioning (fractured bones, 
operations .. . etc.) were disregarded. In the non- 
air conditioned space, the absenteeism was 2.5 
percent higher than in the air conditioned space.” 


Other benefits of air conditioning on the basis of 
the evidence were: 


*‘A slight decrease in errors (0.9 percent). 


“A measurable decrease in employees’ living ex- 
penses (savings on cleaning bills, hairdos, make- 
up, etc.). 


“An important contribution to employee comfort 
and morale.” 


Over-all Conclusion 


The concluding section of the report reads in 
part: “It is safe to assume that in any other type 
of office work, where the rate of production is not 
standardized, or where no minimum requirement 
must be met consistently, the increase in produc- 
tivity will be more than enough to pay for air con- 
ditioning through savings in employee salaries.” 
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HOW Bigacteaaa 


HELPS... 





“CLEAN UP, PAINT UP, FIXUP”... 


Many of the nation’s leading cities 
are currently observing ‘‘Clean-up, 
paint-up, fix-up’ month. Hercules 
materials play an important role in 
the maintenance of homes and in- 
dustrial buildings. Paints, thinners, 
disinfectants, cleaners, wallpaper are 
typical of finished products that de- 


pend on Hercules resins and other 





hasie ingredients. 





MAKE BETTER PRODUCTS... A 
plastic reservoir and lid made from 
Pro-fax”, Hercules polypropylene, 
make the new Prak-T-Kal vaporizer- 
humidifier lightweight, virtually un- 


breakable, easy and safe to handle 





ind store. The many superior quali- 
ties of Pro-fax are leading to the se- 
lection of this completely new plastic 
for many applications that previous- 
ly could be met only by more costly 


materials. 





HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


HER oe / IT KE S 900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
ai ot nail Ts 








CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
MAY 16, 1959 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Those employment figures for April (page 34) are all you need for a 
pretty clear reading of the business situation: 


* More people working than ever before at this time of year. 
* Nonfarm jobs above the previous record for the month by 650,000. 


* Factory employment up slightly (but topping seasonal expectations 
even so) and the work-week lengthening again. 


These employment data give you a key insight into the rate at which 
consumer income is gaining—and how retail sales will be doing. 


Record employment with workers putting in longer hours fattened 
pay envelopes. The average factory hand earned $89.87 a week in April, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates. 


The month before, the average had been $89.24 weekly (about 60¢ 
better, on a second check, than the original March estimate, so the figure 
on total income from wages last month goes higher on revision, too). 


Factory employment has declined between March and April in six of the 
last seven years. So a rise of 30,000 last month, small as it may seem, 
constituted a real improvement. 


Thus you take better-than-seasonal factory employment, couple it with 
more overtime, and you know production set a new high last month. More 
man-hours plus greater productivity per man-hour are pushing up the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s index of industrial production. 


Of course, gains in employment and production must still be weighed in 
the light of inventory building as strike insurance (not just in steel, but in 
other metals as well). Yet the gains recorded, along with April’s exceptional 
cut in unemployment, go a good way toward relieving the apprehensions 
that might be created by the 3.6-million still out of work. 


Consumers are spending; of that there can be little doubt. 


Figures on department store sales have shown post-Easter gains very 
nearly as robust as those before the holiday. And the dollar volume of all 
types of stores is setting one new high after another. 


Each month, starting last December, retail sales have posted a new 
record after allowance for seasonal variations. 


The April figure for all types of stores just barely missed $18-billion, 
up about $100-million from the March figure (and the March total, on 
revision, went nearly $200-million above the preliminary estimate). 


Retail sales, in fact, now are running at an annual rate of about $215- 
billion, up from $200-billion in both 1957 and 1958. 


Volume of outlets selling autos and automotive products—parts as well 
as cars, both new and used—is setting the retail sales pace. 


They rolled up almost $13-billion of sales in the first four months this 
year, nearly $2-billion, or 19%, better than a year earlier. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continued) 








BUSINESS WEEK Another impressive gain was the 13% for establishments selling lumber, ; 
MAY 16, 1959 hardware, farm equipment, and related lines. 
Softgoods stores rang up $47-billion for the four months, up from 3 
$44.6-billion the year before. Though this increase of a little better than 


5% looks puny alongside autos, few merchants would sneer at it. ’ 
; peri 


Booming retail sales for establishments reliant on the construction of 
new homes are easy to understand. 


A new estimate at midweek placed the number of starts for April at 
137,000 dwelling units, nearly 40,000 better than last year and a new record 
for the month (topping April of 1950 by a narrow margin). 


Privately financed starts in April were at a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of 1,390,000, about the same as the month before. There has not, in 
fact, been any real deviation in this high level in six months. 


There is every indication that new housing starts for the first half of 
this year will be only slightly below 700,000. That would make it the second 
highest on record, just short of 1950 (when an unbelievable second quarter 
sent the total skyrocketing). 


Actual construction work done on new housing is, of course, breaking 
all records in terms of dollar value. This is due to better quality in a 
measure, but mainly to the steady rise in costs. 


The value of work done last month on new dwelling units (quite apart 
from additions and alierations) is estimated at more than $1.3-billion, fully 
$400-million above the year-earlier figure. 





Housing’s huge gains are continuing to bolster the year-to-year increases 
scored by construction of all types. 


Last month, for example, the value of all construction work put in 
place came to an estimated $4.2-billion. That was $560-million better than 
the year before with housing providing $400-million of the rise. 


The other major contributor was highway work with a $100-million gain. 
— = 


Wildcat strikes and slowdowns, though minor in character, are blamed 
by the steel industry for output a little short of production goals. 





Partly as a result of this, it now looks as though ingot output for the six 
months may not go above 62-million tons. That, however, would be the 
highest for any six-month period on record and about 65% higher than 
actual production for the same period last year. 


Auto dealers have their work cut out for them. Their stock of new cars 
apparently is the highest ever for this or any other time of year, if you include 
the imported models they have on hand. 


An estimate by Ward’s Automotive Reports puts the May 1 stock in 
dealers’ hands or in transit at almost exactly a million cars. That includes 
an estimated 107,000 foreign autos (or a little more than two months’ supply 

20 at the present rate of sales). 
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EUROPEAN AIRLIFT! Fly a headac/ 
Of course! Drug manufacturers have 

Clipper* Cargo is the surest, easiest ai 
FOTAL cost —the most economical way 


What can Monsieur Lebroc’ss migraine 
teach the chairman of the board ? 


Overseas business headaches vanish via Pan Am Clipper Cargo! products have been cut as much as 54%. And 


den crating, insurance, warehousing or other 


For air cargo makes sales soar, costs drop, problems shrink! 


Here are a few of the ways it pays to ship abroad by air: \ir cargo shortens the gap between manufacture a 


ee , smooths out production flow, speeds up payments 
Swift air delivery opens new markets, spurs repeat orders. Your | | P| 


product is here today, there tomorrow — and sold the next! And with the Pan Am Profit Lift, both shipper ar 


. _ . njoy the most complete, convenient and cost-si 
\ir cargo can actually cut shipping costs. TODAY, FOR EXAMPLE, ey SS er eae ee ee 


NEW Low Pan AM RATESt LET YOU FLY DRUGS TO PARIS FOR ever offered by ANY overseas cargo carrier. 


ONLY 41¢ PER LB. (550 Ib. min.). Our Drug Shipping Rates to So give your business a lift—the Pan Am Profit Lift! ( 
all western Europe have been cut up to 25%. Rates on other cargo agent. forwarder or Pan Am today. 
All this and a “Jet Assist” too! flight from the U. S. in just 4 seconds, thanks minute equipment includes press 
to “PAT”’—electronic Pan Am _ Teleregister perature-controlled planes for 
T g é @ ple 
Only the PAN AM PROFIT LIFT Reserved or unreserved, a// Clipper Cargo is delicate cargo. 
offers these five Exclusives »xpedite 
Cepelney. DOORSTEP SERVICE fron 
FASTEST DELIVERY to all the world. No other MOST EXPERIENCED air cargo carrier. Pan Am U. S. Just call your cargo agent 
airline can match Pan Am’s number of direct handles over 90% more overseas cargo than any nearest Pan American office. Pa 
flights to and from all 6 continents. other airline. You get expert service all the way. rest, takes goods from factory to 
WORLD'S FASTEST, SUREST RESERVATIONS. MOST MODERN air fleet. Your goods travel first AND NOW—more “lift,” mor: 
You can check available space on any Pan Am class when you ship via Pan Am. Up-to-the- before, thanks to new Jet Clippers 


| PAN AM 
CLIPPER CARGO 














*Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


+Effective May 1, 1959, subject to government approval. 









FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD 6 Eee 
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Why not take a good close look at your favorite Chevrolet-—maybe even an Impala Convertible like this—at your Chevrolet dealer’s this week? 
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CHEV ROLET 
Even the “price-is-no-object people 


see no point in paying more 


You’ve never been able before to get a car 
like this at Chevrolet prices. Such a smart 
looking car. Such a roomy, soft-riding car. 
Such a beautifully performing car. And 
when you add those solid Chevrolet virtues 
of economy, durability and reliability — well. 


what else is there? 


Here are some of the things leading more and more owners 
of other makes—high priced and low priced alike —to 
trade for new Chevrolets: 

Slimline design—fresh, fine and fashionable with a practical s] 
Roomier Body by Fisher—wider interior, more luggage space. pl 
famous Fisher Body soundness. 

Sweeping new overhead curved windshield—and bigger w 

of Satety Plate Gl iss, oe - 

Hi-Thrift 6—up to 10% more miles per gallon, improved no 
performance. 

Vim-packed V8’s—eight silk-smooth versions to choose fron 
339 h.p., up to 11.25 to 1 compression ratio, 

Full Coil suspension—further refined for a smoother, steadier 
anv kind of road. — 


Easy-Ratio steering—brings you reduced wheel-turning 


ease of handling. 

Magic-Mirror finish—a new type that keeps its shine without 
or polishing for up to three years. 

New, bigger brakes—deeper drums with better cooling fo 
stopping and up to 66% longer life. 


Triple-Turbine Turboglide, Powerglide and Level Air suspens 





a full list of extra-cost options that make for happier driving 


) 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan 


The car that’s wanted for all its worth! 





Experience—the added alloy in Allegheny Stainless 


880 Allegheny Ludlum specialists 
provide service in depth 


380 Research and Development men 
200 Customer Service men 
300 Quality Control men 
880 specialists 
far more than any other specialty steel producer 
ind ready to help you on any special metal problem. 

And remember this: Allegheny Ludlum is the only pro- 
lucer of stainless in all commercial forms in every grade and 
size. A-L also specializes in: steels and alloys for the elec- 
trical and electronics industries; carbides; tool and die steels; 


super-alloys for aircraft and missiles, and special exotic 
metals such as zirconium, molybdenum and beryllium 

Call your Allegheny Ludlum salesman soon. Let him put 
the right specialists from his 880 engineers and service 
people to work solving your problem whether it be for 
something new, special and different or your steady running 
requirements for top quality stainless, tool or electrical 
steels. Take advantage of all this experience. Call today 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


WSW 7441 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


for warehouse delivery of Allegheny Stainless, call RYERSON 
Export distribution: AIRCO INTERNATIONAL 


EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS... 


EVERY HELP IN USING IT 
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Crucial Decision on Air Policy 


@ It’s coming as soon as, step by step, our high 
strategy on bomber and missile retaliatory forces is reviewed 
in the light of new circumstances. 


@ The unquenched rivalry among the armed services 
feeds the debate. Each wants a bigger share of the defense 


dollar. 


@ Whichever way the series of forthcoming decisions 
goes, hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of military con- 


tracts are at stake. 


Washington’s topmost  officials—in 
the White House and the Pentagon— 
are considering a sweeping change in 
the way the U.S. would retaliate with 
nuclear weapons if the Soviets should 
attack. 

At stake are hundreds of millions of 
dollars in future orders for missiles, 
manned bombers, and other weapons of 
all-out war—and big orders for tanks, 
guns, ships, small aircraft, and other 
brushfire weapons as well. 

Also up for decision are big changes 
in the size and makeup of our stock- 
pile of nuclear weapons and the selec- 
tion of targets for them. 

Parallel with this high-level discus- 
sion of the strategic philosophies best 
suited to U.S. survival is a bitter fight 
among the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
chiefs for a larger slice of defense 
money. Each knows that most of any 
increase has to come out of a sister 
service’s hide. 


l. High Strategy Debate 


The crucial strategic argument 
around which all the hoorah revolves 
amounts to this: 

¢ Should we maintain only enough 
H-bomb-carrying bombers and missiles 
to knock out the handful of major So- 
viet centers of population? 

¢ Or should we stick with our pres- 
ent plan to maintain enough planes and 
missiles to wipe out hundreds of Rus- 
sian bomber bases, missile sites, fac- 
tories, and other war-making centers? 

The argument of Army and Navy 
strategists is that the U.S. is maintain- 
ing an “over-kill” capacity in the Stra- 
tegic Air Command-—that, far from en- 
larging this retaliatory force (as SAC 


proposes), we can reduce it. The critics 
argue that we already have the capacity 
to destroy Russia several times over. 

In essence, the critics say, our $41- 
billion military budget is not buying the 
most effective kind of defense. These 
critics aren’t necessarily seeking an over- 
all boost in spending. They want mainly 
to change the “mix.” 

No one looks for any single, once- 
and-for-all decision on this broad issue. 
But the series of debates and decisions 
on phases of it will continue to be a 
key factor in defense budgeting for the 
foreseeable future. 


ll. Too Many Bombers? 


Under present policy—in effect for 
the past decade or more—as potential 
Soviet targets increase in numbers, SAC 
targeting plans are accordingly broad- 
ened. This implies a perennial build up 
in H-bomb delivery systems—and _pres- 
sure for steady hikes in military expendi- 
tures with little likelihood of ever level- 
ing off. 

But Soviet ICBM development—and 
the assumption that the new missiles 
will be set up in widely dispersed, un- 
derground, and highly secret sites—has 
compounded SAC’s target problems to 
such an extent that many experts be- 
lieve that strategic planning has to be 
overhauled. 
¢ Bases or Cities—As Army and Navy 
strategists see it, our retaliatory policy 
is a more effective deterrent to enemy 
attack if we aim our bombers at the 
enemy’s cities rather than his less vul- 
nerable and more numerous missile 
and bomber bases. 

You can blow up all key enemy cities, 
they say, with a smaller retaliatory force. 


Indeed, they say SAC’s nuclear arsenal 
already brims over with surplus “kill” 
capacity. SAC has more bombers (clos¢ 
to 1,900) under a 105-wing Air Force, 
they point out, than it would have had 
(1,780) under the highly touted 1951 
plan for a 143-wing force. Since then, 
too, the bombers have been toting me 
ton instead of the kiloton nuclear 
bombs of that era, which had much less 
destructive power. 

All this adds up to an Army-Na 

plea for halting or at le ist slowing Pl n 
the production of B-52 and B-58 boule: 
ers and the development of the B-7 
and for diverting those funds to <i 
and Army uses. 
e Air View—The Air Force, needless to 
say, rejects this argument. Says Gen. 
Thomas D. White, Air Force Chief of 
Staff: 

“It would be dangerous to alter 
our national strategic concept to have 
the capability to destroy only the cities 
and populations of the enemy. 

“The U.S. must be capable of de- 
stroying the military power of the ene- 
my. This capability is the foundation 
of our deterrent posture. This is the 
only thing that will deter the Soviets 
from taking aggressive action against 
our allies and from launching a devastat- 
ing nuclear attack against the U.S 

The Air Force demands continued 
bomber production at the same time it 
is pushing for a stepup in the ICBM 
program. Indeed, the new budget pro- 
vides some $2.4-billion in new orders 
for procurement of bombers, jet tanker 
planes, and related bomber equipment, 
and development of more advanced 
tvpes. This is $800-million more than 
the volume of new contracts planned for 
the Atlas, Titan, and Minuteman 
ICBMs. 


Ill. Money Argument 


The Army-Navy side of this argu- 
ment looks attractive to an Administra- 
tion that’s trying to hold down the 
mounting level of defense spending. 
Most significantly, the argument justi- 
fies Washington’ $ present policy of tol- 
erating a “missile gap”—allowing U.S. 
ballistic missile output to lag behind 
estimates of projected Russian produc- 
tion. 

But the argument also runs counter 
to demands for a speedup in ICBM pro- 
duction from Congressional Democratic 
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critics of the Administration’s defense 
policy. 

It is a foregone conclusion that Con- 
gress will tack on some $1-billion to the 
\dministration’s defense appropriation 
request for fiscal 1960—most of it ear- 
marked for increased spending on Atlas, 
Minuteman, and mavbe the ‘Titan 


ICBM. And this week, Defense Secy. 
Neil McElroy is considering an Air 


l‘orce plan to boost production of Atlas 
from 9 squadrons to at least 16. 


IV. Limited vs. General War 


The debate over the kind of deter- 
rent force ties in with the other big 
issue in defense policymaking: Is lim- 
ited war or general war the more prob- 
able threat in the foreseeable future? 

\ decision to stick completely to 
the present Air Force policy of “maxi- 
‘counter-force” strategy 
aggravate the controversy over 
limited vs. general war. It would mean 
still greater expenditure on big bomb- 
ers, long-range missiles, and other nu- 
clear delivery systems—presumably at 
the expense of limited-war capacity. 
¢ Bringing Crisis—That’s why the de- 
bate over deterrent policy is coming to 
a climax now. The Army and Navy 
critics are seething over the Air Force’s 
increasing share of the defense dollar. 

They want to divert defense money— 
notably from SAC—to their own forces, 
which are geared primarily to fight a 
limited war. 

lhe Army and Navy chiefs argue that 
the probability of a general nuclear war 
has become “remote’—as Adm. Arleigh 
\. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, 


mum OI 


vi ould 


puts it—because of the suicidal conse- 
quences to both sides. Hence, both 
Burke and Gen. Maxwell D. Tavlor, 


the outgoing Armv Chief of Staff, have 
long been saving publicly—but politely 
-that too much is being spent for 
bombers and ICBMs. 
¢ Navy Goal—Burke also objects to the 
‘growing investment in continental air 
defense facilities—he would scale down 
production of the giant early-warning 
radars and the Nike and Bomarc anti- 
aircraft missiles 

He pushes for more Polaris IRBM 
submarines, on the ground that their 
mobility makes them less vulnerable and 
more competent nuclear delivery system 
than the Air Force’s missiles. Just as 
significantly, he wants to bolster the 
Navy's limited-war — capabilitv—more 
anti-submarine weapons, more carriers, 
newer assault ships, more fighter planes, 
and so on. 
¢ Army Goal—Tavlor and his successor, 
Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, are fighting 
to improve Army combat forces with 
more troop-carrier aircraft, tactical mis- 
siles, tanks, small arms, and _ related 
equipment. 

Che Army parts with Burke, however, 
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on the air defense question. Army men 
call for an increased program—and an in- 
creased role for Army missiles. In addi- 
tion, they're skeptical about the Navy’s 
aircraft carrier efforts. 


V. Military Unification 


The continued inter-service military 
bickering over major policy issues is evi- 
dence that last vear’s highly-touted 
Pentagon reorganization, which was 
supposed to strengthen military unifica- 
tion, has been something less than a 
SUCCESS. 

During the Senate Preparedness sub- 
committee’s recent round of hearings 
on the defense program, the Democrats 
were dismayed to learn that the latest 
defense budget was drafted under tradi- 
tional Pentagon procedures, that last 
vear’s reorganization law had much less 
than the expected impact on budget- 
making. 
¢ Each for Himself—As the budget was 
prepared, each service was given a bud- 
get allocation, then was directed to 
draw up its own priority projects within 
this sum. There were no inter-service 
decisions to set across-the-board Defense 
Dept. priorities. 

There was little if anv consideration, 
for instance, as to the strategic value of 
“X”? numbers of Air Force ICBMs or 
advanced bombers vs. “Y’’ numbers of 
Navy Polaris IRBM submarines. The 
Air Force was allotted a specific sum, 
decided on its own how many missiles 
to buy within this amount. Likewise, 
the Navy decided on its own the num- 
ber of missile subs it could afford within 
its budget allocation. 

Revelation of this system prompted 
Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson, 
who heads the subcommittee, to snort: 
“Whatever happened to military uni- 
fication?” 
¢ Functional Grouping—Many defense 
experts are coming around to a theory 
that the military services should be 
grouped according to function—that 
torces to handle offensive action in a 
limited war should be under one com- 
mander, forces to fight the big nuclear 
war should be under one commander, 
and so on. 

That’s what is behind the Air Force’s 
controversial proposal that the Navy's 
missile-carrying subs and carrier-borne 
attack planes be placed under the same 
general command as SAC’s land-based 
bombers and missiles. 

The Navy is fighting hard against the 
plan, which Defense Secy. McElroy is 
now considering. Navy men. argue that 
their forces are trained and equipped 
to fight small tactical wars as well as 
the big nuclear war. As they see it, 
putting such a large segment of their 
fighting forces under the command of 
an Air Force general would cut their 
combat effectiveness. 


Steel's 


Wa pon’t for a moment believe the 
| steel industry has the unity to carry 

it through, but I’m convinced the idea 

is perfectly legal.” 

That’s the reaction of a corporation 
attorney who’s widely versed in anti 
trust law to the steel industry’s dis- 
closure that the stronger companies ma\ 
support the weaker financially if there 
is a strike this summer. 

Steel’s startling disclosure came from 

its principal negotiator _ last week. 
R. Conrad Cooper, executive vice-presi- 
dent of U.S. Steel and head of a four- 
member industry bargaining team, said 
steelmakers are considering, although 
not too seriously, a mutual aid pact to 
be used if the United Steelworkers 
strikes some but not all producers after 
June 30. 
e What’s Involved—A dav later, and 
while the USW complained to the U.S 
Justice Dept., Cooper seemed to back 
away from the idea. In spite of his 
difidence, though, the concept is alive. 
This week, it stood just about here: 

e Industry attornevs are studving 
the legal and mechanical aspects. 

e Exactly what form such mutual 
assistance would take—aside from the 
fact that it would be financial—isn’t 
known. It might be loans, it might be 
outright grants. It might be based on a 
contributor’s position in the industry by 
capacity, number of employees, or 
otherwise. Whatever mechanics are 
evolved will be governed first—if the 
plan materializes at all—by what is con- 
sidered legal, only thereafter by prac- 
ticality and impact on stockholders. 

e At least some industry leaders 
believe a legal mutual aid program can 
be evolved 

e If such a program is agreed to, 
it might be used against a selective 
strike, or to shore up a_ beleaguered 
company in a protracted industrywide 
strike, or it might not be used at all 
except as a standby to checkmate USW 
strategy. 

e As it stands now, it’s in no 
sense a profit-sharing move. 

e It wouldn’t necessarily be lim- 
ited to the 12 companies now involved 
in joint bargaining over a new steel 
labor contract. 
¢ The Purpose—What steel leaders are 
studying—and would like to bring to 
life—is a solid front strong enough to 
dissuade the USW from attempting to 
win its substantial wage and fringe de- 
mands by concentrating its strength 
against a few producers and prevent 
that strategy from succeeding if tried. 
e Airline Pact—As it’s now visualized, 
this steel industry concept is a far crv 
from the existing pact under which six 
airlines exchanged abnormal earnings, 
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Mutual Aid Proposal 


@ Steelmen are exploring the idea of extending finan- 
cial aid to producers who might be forced to break ranks. 


@ But apparently no concrete plan exists yet. Legal 
and mechanical problems present formidable hurdles. 


@ But such a pact would lessen the possibility of 


weaker companies yielding to 


last winter, when several of them were 
struck (BW—Nov.8’58,p25). That pro- 
gram, which won tentative Civil Aero- 
nautics Board approval, provided in 
effect that: (1) No participating airline 
would profit from a strike against an- 
other participant; and (2) cash pay- 
ments by one participant to another 
would be limited to earnings, in excess 
of incremental costs, traceable to a 
strike; and (3) only illegal strikes or 
those in which demands “exceed or 
conflict with” recommendations of a 
Presidential emergency board would 
bring the mutual aid pact into play. 

Under that one-year agreement— 

which any other airline could join 
quite readily—more than $4.9-million 
was paid to three participants, Eastern, 
Capital, and Trans World Airlines. Pan 
American, United, and American Air- 
lines paid almost $4.4-million of that 
amount. 
e Sugar Agreement—Steelmakers have 
another example of mutual assistance 
to study. That’s an agreement among 
26 Hawaiian sugar producers to com- 
pensate each other in part for losses 
resulting from last vear’s strike (BW — 
Jun.28’58,p59). That pact differs even 
more widely than the airline agreement 
from what the steel industry has in 
mind. But each has this similarity to 
steel’s problem: It made possible the 
effective pooling of industry strength. 
It made it impossible for an industry- 
wide union to compel a single employer 
to submit. 

At first glimpse, the idea of a mutual 
assistance pact among steelmakers seems 
pretty unreal. That’s because it was 
first disclosed as a prospective offset to 
any “divide and conquer” move by the 
USW in which one or more producers 
would be struck while most of the in- 
dustry continued to operate. 
¢ USW’s Policy—Traditionally, the 
USW does not operate that way. Its 
policy is simple: No contract, no work. 
Upon federal urging, it has, not infre- 
quently, extended contracts pending 
protracted negotiations—once for more 
han six months. 

But substantially all its agreements 
with basic steel producers terminate 
simultaneously. And only most infre- 
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USW bargaining demands. 


quently does it happen that one or 
more producers are without contracts 
when the industry as a whole has 
reached a new agreement. Never, since 
it got basic steel substantially organized 
late in 1941, has the USW struck a 
part of the industry to force a new con- 
tract on the whole. That possibility is 
a traditional item about which reporters 
speculate each time a steel labor con- 
tract negotiation arises. But there 
is no more reason to believe that it 
will happen in 1959 than there ever 
was. 

¢ Steelmakers’ Thinking—Are the steel- 
makers, then, erecting a strawman to 
bluster against? Not a bit. Their think- 
ing runs this way: 

e They are determined to win the 
kind of contract they want in 1959. 

e Since the selective strike tactic 
might be used against them in the event 
of a contract extension, a defense 
should be available. 

¢ If weaker producers felt they 
had to give in during a protracted in- 
dustrywide shutdown, such a defection 
must not enable the USW to write a 
contract that would put the industry’s 
employment costs up. 

Steel industry leaders, in short, feel 
that if a legal mutual assistance pact 
can be evolved, it should simply be 
there if needed. If unused, nothing will 
have been lost but the effort. 
¢ Termination Issue—As they did three 
years ago, the steel producers who bar- 
gain jointly have filed notice of termin- 
ation for the existing contracts effective 
June 30. In 1956, they refused an 
extension because USW insisted that 
any settlement be made retroactive. If 
USW made the same offer this year, 
steelmakers would be hard put to re- 
fuse. Their whole bargaining position 
is that employment costs must not go 
up one penny. So long as they hew to 
that, retroactivity can’t cost them any 
money. 

Thus, if the contract were extended, 
the opportunity for a selective strike 
would arise. Only in such a case would 
a major producer anticipate any help 
from the rest of the trade. Otherwise, 
the financial commitments of the par- 
ticipants would be reserved for pro- 


ducers not able to pile up enough cash 
to weather a long strike. 

¢ Strike Prospects—You can argue that 
this concept, too, is as unreal as the 
prospect of a selective strike. For ex- 
ample, in 1952, Pittsburgh Steel signed 
a contract well before the strike had 
run its 55-day course. And its defection 
caused the rest of the industry no diffi 
culty, for Pittsburgh merely agreed that 
it would sign whatever basic agreement 
ultimately was reached. 

Now, if Pittsburgh Steel were forced 
to capitulate again, there’s no particu- 
lar reason to believe the USW would 
force it to write a cost-boosting con- 
tract it could then take back to the 
other producers. 
¢ Legality—Would such a pact be le- 
gal? That, of course, is any attorney’s 
guess. A corporation counsel with vast 
antitrust experience is sure that it 
would be. His view: The antitrust 
laws are directed to sales competition 
among competitors. They do not for- 
bid joint action by competitors on nu- 
merous other aspects of business—such 
as labor agreements, insurance programs, 
research and development, safety. 

Within the Justice Dept., though, 
there are attorneys who say flatly any 
plan to share earnings would be a viola- 
tion. Such comment, however, is be- 
side the point steel has in mind. If 
steel establishes such a pact, its funds 
won’t be based on, or restricted to, 
earnings—at least not according to the 
thinking that’s been done so far. Most, 
if not all, the principal producers have 
been maximizing cash. One anticipates 
having enough to offset its predictable 
losses for 12 months. If called upon to 
aid a hard-pressed competitor, it would 
not have to rely on current earnings. 

USW’s reaction, naturally, is that 
any such pact would be illegal. Indeed, 
USW General Counsel Arthur J. Gold- 
berg complained to Atty. Gen. William 
P. Rogers that mere examination of 
such an idea—which is what Cooper 
said had taken place—demonstrates a 
conspiracy to violate antitrust law. 
¢ Justice Dept.’s Position—Officially, 
the Justice Dept. takes the position 
that since it has seen nothing in writing 
on such a pact, it has nothing to say. 

Less formally, there seems to be some 
sympathy at Justice for the industry's 
attempt to neutralize the monolithic 
impact of the Steelworkers. But the 
speculation in Washington seems to 
be that such a plan is unlawful and 
that industry attorneys will make that 
plain to their principals. 

Whatever the official interpretation 
of the law proves to be, it’s ironic to 
ponder this possibility: 

Several steelmakers, acting in concert 
to finance one or more hard-pressed 
competitors and keep them alive to 
compete again another day, might be 
held to be in restraint of trade. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


ACTIVE ROLE in Administration studies 
is taken by economist Henry C. Wallich, 
who moved this week from Treasury post to 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers. 


Tax Reform Gets Popular Again- 


moves toward tax 
reform are in charge of Treasury Under 
Secy. Fred C, Scribner, Jr. He will prepare 


COMMISSION for broad tax study is pro- 
posed by Sen. Alexander Wiley (R-Wis.). 
He filed bill for 12-member group to repre- 
sent White House, Senate, and House. 


any proposals to go to Congress in 1960. 











Financial omens will be favorable, but as yet there’s 


no agreement on what kind of reform, or how to get it. 


In the swashbuckling days of the 
past, tax cuts carved out with a meat 
accepted device to try 
and win elections. No more. 

Fiscal responsibility is the watchword 
now with both Republicans and Demo- 
crats. Yet the mouth of the office seeker 
waters at the prospect of lightening the 
tax burden before a major election— 
call it reform, revision, or reduction, 
just so it’s responsible. 

(his alone is enough to guarantee a 
present flurry of tax speculation, with 
the 1960 White House race in mind. 

But in addition, by a happenstance 
of the business cycle, the best of all 
conditions for overhauling the tax 
structure in a responsible manner seems 
about to true. 

Revenues are rising from the power- 
ful business upswing, spending is being 
held down close to what the Adminis- 
tration hopes for, and budget surpluses 
are again a_ reasonable likelihood 
(BW—May9’59,p23). This provides the 
headroom most tax reformers always 
say they need. 
¢ Block to Growth—Moreover, there 
is general agreement that the present 
patchwork of basic legislation—most of 
it put together in a slapdash hunt for 
revenues during World War II—im- 
pedes — in a variety of ways. Even 
ultra-liberals among the Democrats 
agree that some provisions needlessly 
hamper business and should be changed. 

The tax structure is criticized as par- 
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ticularly ill-suited to the problems 
raised by the cold war and Russia’s 
rising economic challenge. An overhaul 
of taxes to suit the needs of the 
1960s is hailed almost everywhere in 
Washington as a useful device at least, 
and in some quarters as essential. 

¢ Spadework—Behind the talk, there 
is even some quiet spadework going on: 

Treasury experts are canvassing the 
situation. In January, Eisenhower all 
but promised tax reform next year if 
a surplus appears likely. He instructed 
Treasury Secy. Robert B. Anderson to 
draw up plans. Treasury officials say 
their studies are continuing, and admit 
that the conditions laid down by the 
President seem more likely every day to 
be realized. 

Under Secy. Fred C. Scribner, Jr. 
(pictures), in charge of the Treasury’s 
tax studies, will prepare whatever rec- 
ommendations the Administration de- 
cides to make. Henry C. Wallich, who 
moved this week from the Treasury’s 
top economics post to a place on the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers (BW—Apr.25’59,p30), has been 
working with Scribner. He will con- 
tinue to play an active role in tax 
policy. 

In the Ways & Means Committee 
of the House, where tax legislation 
originates, there is also a stirring. Com- 
mittee Chmn. Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.), 
long an advocate of rewriting the Rev- 
enue Code from top to bottom, has 


brought in a tax reform specialist, 
Norman Ture, formerly with the Treas- 
ury and more recently a member of 
the professional staff of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress. Mills 
and Ture are old associates. 

Members of the Ways & Means 
Committee say Ture is exploring the 
present situation for Mills. They be- 
lieve he will be asked to stay if a major 
reform program seems feasible. 
¢ Roadblocks—But for all these omens, 
tax reform is far from an odds-on bet. 

For one thing, Mills and the Ways & 
Means Committee are swamped with a 
heavy burden of routine. 

Their schedule is loaded with such 
highly important matters as a new 
renegotiation act, extension of present 
corporation and excise tax rates, how to 
raise money for highways, an expected 
request to raise the debt ceiling, liberal- 
izing of taxes on income earned by U.S. 
corporations abroad, technical questions 
regarding corporate reorganizations, 
estates and trusts, and partnerships; the 
Administration’s request to increase the 
tax take from cooperatives, and revision 
of statutes covering depletion allow- 
ances for minerals. 

“Mills would like to think he’s clear- 
ing the decks for the basic reform study 
he wants to make,” one Administration 
official says, “but actually he’s not get- 
ting any closer. The committee will be 
exhausted by the time Congress goes 
home and won’t want to tackle anything 
as ambitious as Mills has in mind.” 

e What Kind of Reform?—This is not 
the most important question hanging 
over tax reform, however. 
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SPECIAL TARGET of Sen. William 
Proxmire (D-Wis.) is 27.5% oil depletion 
allowance. He has a bill to lower it ready 
to offer at first opportunity in tax debate. 


for 1960 


There are basic differences of opinion 
about what kind of reform should be 
sought, and how. There are even doubts 
as to whether it should be sought at 
all, no matter how inviting the budget 
situation becomes. Here’s a quick look 
at the chief ideas that are splitting 
Washington policymakers. 


|. Just Token Reform 


One group wants no reform at all— 
or at most only a token. 

This is really a novel defense of the 
Administration’s present goal of budget 
surpluses at all costs. 

The plug for it starts by admitting 
most of the evils laid to the tax struc- 
ture, but winds up by saying that after 
all these do not amount to much in 
an economy that is rapidly expanding 
toward the $500-billion mark. Rather 
than lower revenues even a few billion 
dollars as the price of reform, these 
men would prefer to see surpluses built 
up and the public debt reduced. 

* Reverse Twist—“You’ll get more 
growth from the burst of confidence 
this would create than you will by 
lowering taxes,” one proponent puts it. 
Though basically a conservative and 
friendly to business, he does not see 
the 52% corporation tax rate, the 25% 
top rate on capital gains, or even the 
top-bracket 91% personal income rate, 
as the most important impediments to 
new investment and growth. He thinks 
high interest rates are more harmful. 

“Instead of loose budgets and tight 
money,” another to dministration 
thinker suggests, “why not try tight 
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budgets and easier credit.” He argues 
that one reason the Federal Reserve 
has had to tighten up on credit re- 
peatedly in recent years is the infla- 
tionary impact of budget deficits. If the 
budget should now produce a series of 
surpluses—thus releasing savings into the 
private investment stream—he believes 
interest rates could be allowed to drop. 
Wallich, in a recent talk at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Business 
Administration, ranged himself on the 
side of these who believed budget sur- 
pluses would make a more positive con- 
tribution to growth than deficits. He 
also argued that the case for tax reform 
as a growth factor is usually overstated. 
This approach is “intriguing,” a skep- 
tic admits—then hastens to add, “But 
you've got to figure on Congress— 
and Congress isn’t going to hold down 
spending in order to reduce the national 
debt.” 
¢ Prospect—A token amount of reform 
may be recommended by the Admin- 
istration in next January’s budget mes- 
sages. Some Administration experts be- 
lieve the greatest economic thrust would 
come from a combination of more lib- 
eral depreciation allowances, a reduc- 
tion of the top personal income tax 
bracket, and some easing of the capital 
gains tax. 


ll. Reform by Rate Cuts 


This approach, backed by the Na- 
tional Assn. of Manufacturers and re- 
garded with sympathy by some Treas- 
ury Officials, sees existing high rates as 
the source of most tax troubles. Cut 
the rates, backers say, and all sorts of 
unhealthy pressures will disappear. Spe- 
cial groups such as farmers, the self- 
employed, and cooperatives would ease 
up on demands for preferential treat- 
ment. More savings would be chan- 
neled into risk ventures. 

Rep. A. S. Herlong, Jr., (D-Fla.) and 
Rep. Howard H. Baker (R-Tenn.), 
members of the Ways & Means Com- 
mittee, are sponsoring a bill that would 
reduce personal and corporate income 
taxes over a five-year period. They 
would bring the top personal and cor- 
porate rate down to 47%. 

The bill has not been scheduled for 
hearings, and its chances are virtually 
nil. Neither the Democratic leaders 
of Congress nor top policymakers in 
the Administration are for this. 


lll. Base-Broadening 


The strategy of reform by broaden- 
ing the tax base is the one favored by 
Mills. He sees erosion of the base 
as the main problem, as Congress votes 
one exemption after another to special 
groups. 

The bill adopted by the House this 
year to aid the self-employed is a case 


in point. And earlier, during a major 
revision of the Revenue Code in 1954, 
a half-dozen new areas of erosion wert 
established: special treatment for sick 
pay, for expenses of widowed mothers 
who must hire baby sitters, for the 
elderly, for recipients of income from 
dividends. 

Mills grants that the underlying rea- 
son for such pressure is high rates, but 
insists that the solution is to cxaminc 
all such special provisions, and drop as 
many as possible. This would broaden 
the base enough to permit reductions 
in rates. 
¢ “Too Tough’—The political prob- 
lems here are enormous. 

Mills hopes he can minimize pres- 
sures by first calling in tax experts in 
panel discussions, or by assigning given 
subjects to carefully selected task forces 

“T’yve seen both methods used and 
neither will work this time,” a veteran 
of the tax wars in Washington predicts 
“Mills is on sound ground in principle, 
but he’d be better off to buy the idea 
of reform by simply cutting rates. Base- 
broadening is just too tough—try taking 
tax privileges away from working 
mothers and the old folks.” 

Base-broadening is attracting some of 
the Democratic liberals as a means of 
pushing ideas of their own. Sen Wil 
liam Proxmire (D-Wis.), for example 
has a bill ready to offer as an amend 
ment to the first tax measure that 
reaches the Senate floor. Its purpose 
is to lower the present oil depletion 
allowance of 27.5%. Mills and the 
other tax reform advocates oppose 
piecemeal moves of this kind. 


IV. The Commission Way 


Contemplating these difficulties, some 
advocates of reform—attorney Joel Bat 
low, chairman of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce tax committee is onc 
favor a top-level commission as a start 
ing point. They believe it is the only 
practicable way of keeping Ways & 
Means from getting bogged down. 

A bill calling for a combined Whit« 
House-Senate-House commission of 12 
members to undertake a broad tax stucy 
has been filed by Sen. Alexander Wiley 
(R-Wis.). A similar bill presented last 
year by Wiley drew wide support from 
business executives, but never got any- 
where in Congress. The implication that 
the regular tax-writing committees need 
help is enough to steer most lawmakers 
away. 

There’s support for the commission 
approach among some Administration 
ofhcials, but they feel their hands are 
tied. They have to work with Mills 
and with Sen. Harry Byrd (D-Va.), 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, to keep up with the bare routine 
of legislation. Mills in particular has 
spoken out against a commission. 
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Auto Show Goes to the Races 


Potential customers get more 
chance to take cars for a spin 
around a real track at Roosevelt 
Raceway. 


iutomobile finally 
last stronghold of the 
the race track at Long Island's 
Roosevelt Raceway. The latest models 
of 35 foreign and U.S. auto makers 
rolled out on the trotting track for 
what is billed as the world’s most 
active auto exhibit. 

The World Car Show offered some- 
thing unique. It distributors the 
hance to get their gleaming new horse- 

carriages out of their static show- 
rooms, and to demonstrate them by 
taking prospects on a test spin around 
the tI ick 
¢ New Setting—Spectators drove in to 
the 16,000-car parking lot, paid $1 a 
head to view—and to drive—the cars 
in the exhibit. Thcv swarmed into the 
grandstand building to the main bet- 
ting floor, where stationary models 
were on display Most evidences of 
floors normal activities 
were discreetly covered up. Datsun, a 
Japanese festooned _ the 
! parimutuel windows in its 


week, the 
over the 


his 
took 


horse 


gave 


the betting 


company, 
hrouded 


away.” 


display space with sprigs of cherry blos- 
soms. 

Salesmen urged interested viewers to 
sign up for a trial run around the 
track, then went along to serve up a 
sales spicl while their prospects drove 
models around the Raceway. Back at 
the grandstand, the salesmen pursued 
their sales pitch according to prospect’s 
interest. 
¢ Approaches—The various companies 
represented handled the selling oppor- 
tunity in various ways. Mostly, U.S. 
exhibitors treated the show as a general 
promotion, while many foreign makes 
drove hard for on-the-spot sales. Buick 
people used the perfunctory lability 
release forms—which had to be filled in 
by all spectators before taking a test 
drive—to develop prospect lists for local 
dealers. Buick also intends to analyze 
dealer reports on follow-up results, both 
from a market research standpoint and 
to evaluate the final sales value of 
participation in this type of show. 

Simca official Edmund Lahair ac- 
knowledged that “We're selling hard 
from the moment they get near the 
display until they either buy or walk 
He considers the drive-it-your- 
self feature a big improvement over 
regular exhibitions, “where the models 
just sit there static on the floor and 
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you draw a lot of sightseers who aren’t 
real prospects.” Lahair also likes the 
fact that most spectators drove their 
own cars to the show. “You can go 
right out to the parking field and nail 
down a deal on the trade-in,” he says. 
e Off Season Bet—For Roosevelt Race- 
way, as well as for the auto companies, 
the show is something of a departure. 
The Raceway, a corporation listed on 
the American Stock Exchange, invested 
$19.6-million to build up one of the 
plushest plants in the race track busi- 
ness. During its four-month harness 
racing season, this investment pro- 
duces a handsome return. But that’s 
a heavy investment, with the attendant 
overhead, to lie idle for eight months 
of the year. So the raceway is seeking 
expositions to utilize its plant during 
the off-season 

The car show is its first big venture 
into this field. Besides admission rev- 
enues, the Raceway gets $2.75 to $3 
per sq. ft. rental for display space. 
Having sunk about $75,000 into pro- 
motion for the show, the Raceway 
would be happy just to break even this 
vear; but hopes to establish the car 
show as an annual affair. It points out 
that surrounding Nassau County ranks 
No. 2 (Los Angeles is first) as a two- 
car-family sales area. 


wr oned | 
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AMONG THOSE PRESENT. In the foreground is a Fiat-Abarth sport coupe. Mercedes Benz 300D (center, rear) weighs in at $10,000. 
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DETROIT GETS IN THE ACT with a Buick, at the show primat 


to help build up a list of prospects, rather than for quick sales. 


TOTE BOARD at the Roosevelt Raceway shadows a Goggomobil 
German contribution to the ultra-small car field. 





SALESMAN (standard size) towers over a Datsun, Japanese 
family-style sedan comparable in size to the Volkswagen. 


BRITAIN leads in sports car sales in the U.S. Here are an 
MGA (foreground) and an Austin-Healey. 
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ls the Lag Basic or Cyclical? 


©business weex 


Trade experts, in and out of the government, disagree, 
though the majority think exports will pick up by yearend. If 
they don’t, everyone concedes, the crisis will be serious. 








The level of exports has never given 
the U.S. government much cause for 
worry since World War II. In fact, in 
most of the postwar period U.S. sales 
abroad have been so far above U.S. im- 
ports that Washington was more con- 
cerned about encouraging sales of for- 
cign products in U.S. markets. It 
hoped in this way to get a better bal- 
ance in our trade, to close the so-called 
dollar gap. 

Today the attitude of the govern- 
ment’s trade specialists has almost re- 
versed. Officials watch the rise in U.S. 
imports with some concern, and they 
positively worry about the sluggishness 
of our exports. 

Above all, they are alarmed by the 
shrinkage of our trade surplus (chart) 
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to the point where our total interna- 
tional receipts fall far short of our total 
international payments. This deficit 
—already large last vear—is primarily 
responsible for the recent drain on our 
gold reserves and the talk of weakness 
in the dollar (page 119). 
¢ Story in Figures—Official trade sta- 
tistics just released for the first quarter 
suggest that this vear’s total payments 
deficit may be even bigger than last 
vear’s. Our sales abroad haven't picked 
up as trade officials had hoped when the 
vear began, while our purchases from 
abroad have risen even faster than ex- 
pected. 

First-quarter figures show exports of 
nonmilitary goods of $3.8-billion and 
imports just under $3.6-billion. That 


gave us a trade surplus of just a shade 
over $200-million, compared with $900- 
million in the first quarter of 1958, a 
year when exports didn’t do any too 
well. 

Estimates of the Commerce Dept. 
and other agencies for the whole vear 
don’t make any better reading. These 
forecast exports at between $15-billion 
and $16-billion for all of 1959, imports 


at $14-billion or slightly more. That 


would give us a trade surplus of, sav, 
$1.5-billion—which is less than half of 
last year’s surplus. 

These export-import figures are only 
part of the picture for total international 
payments. To figure our total payments 
for 1959, you have to allow also for net 
payments on services, the net flow of 
U.S. private capital abroad (this vear 
well below last vear), part of foreign 
economic aid (most of which carries 
exports with it), and U.S. military 
spending abroad. 

When you add in the estimates for 
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these items, you wind up with a 1959 
payments deficit of $3-billion to $4-bil- 
lion. That’s in the area of last year’s 
$3.3-billion deficit that led to a loss of 
$2.3-billion from our gold reserves. 

U.S. officials don’t expect the gold 
loss to be nearly so high this year (up 
to mid-May it was about $300-million), 
but they don’t like the looks of the big 
over-all deficit that’s booming again. 
And they are concerned over the failure 
of U.S. exports to start making a come- 
back by now. 

Trade experts in Washington and 
New York don’t by any means agree 
on the nature and gravity of the situa- 
tion. They divide into two schools: 
(1) the Pessimists, who sav the change 
in our export position is structural and 
more than temporary, and (2) the 
Optimists, who say the trouble is cycli- 
cal and has about run its course. 


|. The Pessimists 


Essentially, the Pessimists are saying 
U.S. industry may have lost its com- 
petitive strength, may have “priced 
itself out of world markets,” to use a 
phrase that’s common in business circles 
today. 

The Pessimists, still a minority in 
Washington, see the U.S. decline in 
exports as more than temporary. It has 
spread, they say, from raw materials 
such as coal (which Europe couldn't 
be expected to keep on buying in- 
definitely) to many types of manu- 
factured goods imcluding machinery 
(chart). 

They ascribe this new weakness to 
an accumulation of factors: 

¢ Western Europe and Japan are 
not only back in business but also 
operating from a much stronger, more 
competitive industrial base than before 
World War II. Economic integration 
in Europe through the Common Mar- 
ket is increasing the competitive pres- 
sure on industry there, 

e With wages much lower than 
ours and plants and technology in most 
cases as good as ours, Europe and Japan 
can often price capital equipment lower 
than we can. Purely on a basis of price, 
some big U.S. oil companies in Ven- 
ezuela now buy much of their equip- 
ment in Western Europe rather than in 
the U.S. Officials in India say our 
prices are often 30% higher for com- 
parable equipment. 

¢ During last year’s recession, at 
least one big U.S. industry—steel—fol- 
lowed a less flexible price policy than 
its rivals across the Atlantic. By shaving 
prices, the big steel companies of Britain 
and Western Europe unloaded inven- 
tory on a large scale during the past 
year. 

¢ The migration of U.S. industry 
abroad has led to an indeterminate 
amount of substitution of foreign-based 
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production for what used to be U.S. 
exports and has also contributed to the 
rise in our imports. 

¢ Industry Concurrence—The view that 
we have lost our competitive edge finds 
support in U.S. industry. A fabricator 
of copper and brass products, for ex- 
ample, will cite chapter and verse to 
show that the domestic brass mill in- 
dustry doesn’t stand a chance in foreign 
markets against German and British 
competition—and he’ll add that it has 
tough going even in the U.S. market 
under present tariff rates. 

The Copper & Brass Research Assn. 
has just published a study showing how, 
in the last few years, the industry has 
lost its export markets and a substantial 
part of the U.S. domestic market (23% 
in the case of alloy seamless tube) to 
foreign competitors. According to this 
study, German and British mills have 
equipment at least as good as ours, and 
a wage advantage that’s growing all 
the time. 


ll. The Optimists 


[he majority view among trade spe- 
cialists, in or out of the government, 
denies any general or critical loss in the 
abilitv of U.S. exports to compete. The 
Optimists lay the current export decline 
almost entirely to cvclical factors: 

¢ ‘The end of the European boom 
in late 1957 caused a drop in demand 
for U.S. capital goods and industnal 
materials. It also led to the unloading 
cf large European and Japanese inven- 
tories of coal, steel, and nonferrous 
metals, accumulated when business was 
at its peak. 

¢ During the industrial slowdown 
both here and in Western #urope, the 
countries producing primary products 
lost much of their export income, hence 
had to cut their purchases in the U.S. 
¢ Working Itself Out—By the end of 
this year, say the Optimists, this cycle 
will have’ worked its way out. Western 
F.urope is heading into another period 
of expansion and will need more U.S. 
goods, both raw materials and manu- 
factures. Canada, our biggest customer, 
will be buying more this year, as busi- 
ness activity picks up there. Then, raw 
cotton exports are expected to boom 
again this summer when lower prices 
announced by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. come into effect. Buyers have 
been holding off in anticipation of this 
price cut. 

As their own sales improve, com- 
inodity producers, especially the under- 
developed countries, should soon be 
able to buy more goods from us. Be- 
sides their earnings from sales of pri- 
mary products, they are getting a lot 
of financial aid from the big industrial 
nations. 
¢ Price Edge—As for our supposed price 
handicap, the Optimists see no con- 


vincing evidence of its effect on a wide 
range of manufactured goods. 

Some U.S. studies indicate that U.S. 
prices for machinery have risen more 
than those of Britain and Germany, 
even though price inflation at the retail 
level has not been so great here. But 
a recent British study, published in 
the National Institute Economic Re- 
view, reveals that in exports of manu 
facturers as a group, Britain has gained 
only a tiny price edge over the U.S 
since 1953 and West Germany not a 


very great edge. 


In fact, the Economic Review con- 

cludes, there is “little evidence that 
U.S. prices of manufactures have sud- 
denly become too high, least of all in 
relation to British prices.” 
e Possible Danger—One U.S. official 
who argues that no drastic measure will 
be needed to bring our payments into 
balance admits he still has one feat 
that the deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments may force our government to 
follow a more deflationary policy do- 
mestically than it otherwise might. 

This, he savs, could lead European 
governments to keep a damper on ex- 
pansion, in turn cutting purchases from 
the U.S. This kind of competitive de- 
flation among the more advanced in 
dustrial countries could hurt the eco- 
nomic prospects of the underdeveloped 
nations. 


lll. What They Agree On 


Among the trade experts in Washing- 
ton, both the Optimists and the Pessi- 
mists agree on two points: 

e This will be a critical year for 
U.S. foreign trade—one that should 
prove fairly conclusively whether the lag 
in U.S. exports is structural and basic 
cyclical and temporary. Even the least 
worried officials concede that if there's 
no sign of an export upturn by the end 
of the vear, the crisis in our balance of 
payments must be considered serious 

e Whatever the cause of the cur- 
rent inbalance, the best remedy is to ex- 
port more, not to try to cut down our 
imports by raising our tariff walls. A 
protectionist solution, say U.S. officials 
in both schools of thought, would only 
make the U.S. still less competitive in 
foreign trade. 

There’s general agreement, too, that 
our imports will level off by the last 
quarter of the year. Officials point to 
the impact of oil import quotas, to the 
drop in coffee prices, and to othe 
factors such as Detroit’s decision to 
build smaller cars to compete with 
foreign makes. 

However, total imports of manufac- 
tured goods are expected to remain at 
current levels, while imports of non- 
ferrous metals are expected actually to 
increase as U.S. industrial production 
continues to pick up. 
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Fed Tightens... 


. . . rules on stock mar- 
gins, ignoring protests from 
Wall Street; but it leaves one 
loophole. 


Indicating its continuing concern 
over the stock market, the Federal Re- 
serve Board announced this week that 
it is going ahead with its plans to cut 
down on the amount of credit available 
for equity purchases. Effective Junc 
15, it will impose stricter regulations 
on margin buying of listed stocks, along 
the lines of proposals made in March 
BW —Mar.21°59,p138) 

Wall Street was a bit taken aback. 
Che financial community had protested 
the proposed changes as likely to lead 
to a contraction of credit that might 
produce a much “thinner” and morc 
volatile market (BW —Apr.11°59,p116). 
Bankers and brokers asked the led to 
hold public hearings 

But the money managers went ahead 
without anv hearings. Thev did, how 
make important concession: 
I raders selling securities in “‘restricted” 
margin accounts—accounts with stock 
bought before the present 90% margin 
rules went into cffect—will not be sub- 
ject to any change in regulations pro- 
ided they buy stocks of like 
value on the same dav. Some brokers 
say this leaves a gaping loophole. 
¢ New Rule—Here are the main points 
in the Fed’s new regulations: 

e A trader selling stock in a re 
stricted margin account must apply 
50% of the proceeds (the present rule 


cver, one 


other 


is 10%) to pay down his loan until 
the 90% margin is reached. 
e Holders of convertible bonds 


who wish to convert into common stock 
must get up 90% cash within 30 davs; 
today, investors can buy convertibles 
on 10% margin, and convert without 
mo;re cash. 
¢ Banks making “non-purpose”’ 
loans with stocks as collateral, but 
ostensibly not for the purpose of pur- 
chasing other stocks—will require signed 
statements from the borrower and loan 
officer that the loan won’t be used for 
such purposes. Bankers complain this 
makes them “FBI agents.” 
¢ Effects—Brokers claim it is too early 
to tell just what the new rule will mean 
for stock prices. The two most im 
portant forces in the market—the cash- 
buying institutions, and the “quick” 
traders—are apparently unaffected. But 
the new rule may “freeze” a great many 
margin investors in their present posi- 
tions, and over the long run, bring 
about some contraction of credit. Bv 
itself, it is unlikely to change the di- 
rection of stock prices. 


loans 
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More Idle Hands 


Labor Secy. James Mitchell vowed 
to eat a hat if unemplovment failed to 
drop below 3-million by October—but 
the sharp April decline reported by the 
Census Bureau makes it look certain 
that his digestion will be spared. 

The chart above shows that April's 
jobless figures continued a trend that 
has been evident all vear: hey par- 
alleled the statistics for 1950, when un- 
employment decreased at a record pace, 
partly with the help of the Korean War. 

April’s count of 3,627,000 unem- 
ployed was such an improvement that 
the Census Bureau projected the Oc- 
tober figure at about 2,875,000 on the 
basis of seasonal changes alone. Sev- 
mour Wolfbein, Mitchell’s newly ap- 
pointed deputy assistant, forecast that 
continued business recovery would make 
the total even lower. 
¢ Where Jobs Gained—A_ burst of 
spring activity in agriculture and con- 
struction was chiefly responsible for 
April’s 735,000 dip in joblessness. But 
most parts of the economy shared in 
the gain as total employment climbed 
to 65-million, a new record for the 
month. This was 1.2-million better than 
March and 2.1-million healthier than 
in the previous April. 

The number holding nonfarm jobs 
rose 540,000 to a total of 59.2-million. 
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Find Work 


This April surge coupled with March's 
added up to an increase of more than 
1.1-million—the biggest improvement in 
nonfarm jobs for the two spring months 
since World War II. The chief factor 
was a jump of 225,000 in construction 
jobs, credited to better building weather. 
But a contraseasonal net gain of 30,000 
In manufacturing employment Was Ie- 
garded as equally significant. Jobs in 
nondurables slipped seasonally by 45,- 
000, but in hard goods they went up 
75,000. 

One of the ingredients of this gain 
was a 25,000 upturn in primary metals 
jobs, stemming from high steel pro- 
duction. But the gain was even bigger 
in the rest of the hard goods sector. 
¢ Still Some Worries—Despite all this, 
the fact remains that 5.3% of the labor 
force is out of work. This is more by 
a good margin than the +% regarded 
as normal. And as job conditions im- 
prove, more emplovable persons will 
join the labor force and swell its ranks. 

Moreover, recoverv has been uneven. 
Two out of every five jobless workers 
in April had been unemploved more 
than 15 weeks. The unskilled, the 
aged, and Negroes are still slower than 
others to return to payrolls. And em- 
ployment in hard goods and transporta- 
tion remains below 1957 levels. 
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The telephone is a defense weapon 
—and an important one. 


A manufacturer of rockets, for ex- 
ample, needs data or delivery on a 
specific part. He picks up his tele- 
phone, makes several Long Distance 
calls, and his problem is solved. 


An unidentified aircraft is detected 
in flight by a radar installation. The 
information is relayed automatically 
and instantly over telephone cables 
to a defense center. 


It is then flashed over the network 
of special Bell System telephone 
lines which link the country’s entire 
system of continental defense. 


The role of the Bell System does 
not stop there or with the thousands 
upon thousands of calls that are a 
part of the manufacture of countless 
items of defense. 


Its Bell Telephone Laboratories are 
engaged in many important research 
and development projects for the 
government. These include the Nike 
Zeus anti-missile missile system and 
the guidance system for the Titan 
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intercontinental ballistic missile. 


Western Electric, the Bell Sys- 
tem’s manufacturing and supply 
unit, is producing the guidance and 
control equipment which is the heart 
and brains of the mighty Nike Ajax 
and Nike Hercules missile systems. 


The Sandia Corporation, a subsid- 
iary of Western Electric, continues 
to manage the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Sandia Laboratory, which 
develops, designs and tests atomic 
weapons. 

Among many other Western Elec- 
tric defense projects were the 3000- 
mile Distant Early Warning (DEW) 
Line in the Arctic and the “White 
Alice” communication system link- 
ing population centers and military 
installations in Alaska. Both were 
completed on schedule and turned 
over to the Air Force. 

Another project for the Air Force 
was the design, production and 
supervision of installation of a com- 
munications system for a guided mis- 
sile test range extending out to sea. 


The backbone of this system is the 
special underseas cable that stretches 
1370 nautical miles from Cape Ca- 
naveral in Florida to Puerto Rico. It 
provides an instant, secret, weather- 
proof means of transmitting data on 
missiles in flight. 


Radar installations along the way 
spot the missile’s flight position 
which is flashed continuously to the 
testing base by cable So are signals 
from the missile itself. 


Recently the U. S. Air Force asked 
us to add the communications phases 
of a ballistic missile early warning 
system to the long list of military 
projects handled by the Bell System 


The Bell System does not solicit 
these defense projects. But it gives 
top priority and its utmost effort 
to the needs of Government when 
ever it is called upon for work for 
which it is specially fitted by size 
and experience. 

Particularly when it comes to pro 
tecting the country, it’s good to have 
a big fellow around. 


BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 














The Last Big Airline Route: 





These trunk lines want it coast to coast: 
American, Braniff, Delta 
Eastern, National, TWA 


These lines want a piece of it: 
Capital, Continental, Western 


Three Rich Markets Go on Block 


Nine airlines are competing for CAB awards of a new 
coast-to-coast route and of access to new regional markets. One 
prize: a single-carrier Southern transcontinental route. 


It's on the Civil Aeronautics Board 
docket as the Southern ‘Transcontin- 
ental Route Case, but nine domestic 
airlines recognize it as the last big 
plum in the air transport business. 
[Three major regional markets (shaded 
areas On map) are up for grabs along 
with the coast-to-coast route. 

Che dollar value of the routes varies 
among the nine airlines according to 
how much of the area they propose to 
serve and how much business they al- 
ready do along the way through inter- 
change agreements with each other. Six 
airlines bidding for the transcontinental 
route (map) estimate that the CAB 
award could add anywhere from $34.8- 
million to $88.6-million to the annual 
revenue of a single line. 
¢ Lengthy Hearings—No one expects 
CAB’s decision for at least a vear. First 
comes a series of~hearings by the 
agency's examiner, Edward T. Stodola. 
These started last week in Houston with 
testimony by city officials and business 
leaders concerning local needs for long 
haul air service. 

The airlines don’t get their own turn 
to testify until July 7 in Washington, 
after Stodola has made stops at Los 
Angeles, starting May 20, and Miami 
Beach, starting June 15. Nevertheless, 
the lines sent top brass to Houston to 
start the drum-beating. Eastern Air 
Lines even sent Chmn. Edward V. 
Rickenbacker as its envoy. 
¢ All or Part—Six of the lines want the 
transcontinental route plus access to the 
markets on the route that they don’t 
yet fly into themselves. 

The other three are asking only for 
authority to serve one additional region 
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in each case: Continental and Western 
asking only for the route between Cali- 
fornia and Texas-Louisiana, and Capi- 
tal wants to tie Texas into its routes in 
the Great Lakes and Northwest regions. 
This would be more North-to South 
than coast-to-coast. 

As routes now stand, TWA has the 
only service resembling a true trans- 
continental connection between the 
Southeast and the West Coast, but it 
goes by way of St. Louis rather than 
the southern tier of states. 

Other Southern routes connect only 
one region with another. American, 
Braniff, Continental, TWA, and West- 
ern hold major routes in the West; 
Delta, National, Eastern, and Capital in 
the East. It is possible to fly from 
Miami to San Francisco, for example, 
without changing planes, but only 
through interchange agreements among 
the airlines. As an example, a National 
crew would fly a plane as far as New 
Orleans, a Delta crew would take it to 
Dallas, and an American crew the rest 
of the way. 

With interchanges of this sort, any 
nonstop service from coast to coast 
by the Southern route is obviously im- 
possible. That’s why CAB is reopening 
the issue after having approved the 
interchange expedient 10 years ago. 
¢ Big Losers—It has been 30 years since 
any one airline has been authorized 
to fly in all three regional markets cur- 
rently involved. In 1930, American held 
Los Angeles-to-Atlanta routes, but it 
lost several links in the chain in 1934. 

Routes in the affected territory are 
not vacant, it must be remembered, so 
there could be some losers as well as 


one or two big winners when CAB 
makes its decision. Establishment of a 
through route will automatically divert 
trafic from the interchanges. 

American, for example, estimates it 
already carries nearly 30% of the traffic 
generated by cities in the case. If 
it should lose on all its applications 
while Eastern should win every point, 
American estimates it could lose $42.9- 
million in revenue next year. 

Delta figures it would gain $81.3- 
million a year if it should win in full, 
could lose $11.1-million if Eastern 
should win on all points. National could 
gain $69.6-million a vear if it wins all 
its points, but faces a $6.7-million diver- 
sion if American takes all. 
¢ Racing Form—The best guess of 
observers in the air transport industry 
is that no single airline will score a 
landslide victory. Experts think two or 
perhaps three carriers will fiy the full 
route or major parts of it. 

Because National has been granted 
no important new route in years, some 
experts think it has an above-average 
chance this time. Few believe Eastern 
will get all it asks, if only because it 
would make the line by far the biggest 
carrier in the country; American also 
is already big, but it has a strong argu- 
ment in the stake it has in interchanges. 
TWA is regarded as a lukewarm candi 
date with its request to serve only five 
additional cities. 

Delta and Braniff are favorite-son 
regional lines. A Delta official says 
frankly: This is Delta’s big chance—if 
we don’t get this route, we will always 
be just a regional line.” And Braniff 
phrases its claim this way: “Since 
Braniff blankets Texas, and’ the cities 
in Texas generate 93% of the traffic 
toward the Southeast and 85% of the 
traffic toward the West Coast, we would 
be best able to handle the award.” 
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From General Motors... 


A RELIABLE 
QUALITY 
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UIE GASTINGS 


Brown-Lipe-Chapin offers you extensive die casting, electroplating 
and stamping facilities for immediate volume production! 


In a new diversification program, Brown-Lipe-Chapin 
offers its die casting and metal stamping services to 
manufacturers outside the automotive field. Leaders in 
the field of quality bright work, Brown-Lipe-Chapin 
now seeks to contribute proven quality and add new 
sales appeal to your product. 


You'll get results in reliability! A fully qualified staff of 
engineers—experienced and skilled in all phases of die 
casting and steel or aluminum stamping— will recom- 
mend the best and most economical way of producing 
your parts. Also, you will find that the low cost includes 
a number of important Brown-Lipe-Chapin extras that 
add nothing to the price, yet may add significant 
advantages to your product. 


Here are some important Brown-Lipe-Chapin extras: 


@ Facilities for mass-producing die castings and steel or 
aluminum stampings, with related processes of anodiz- 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
This 10-acre plant has complete modern facilities to stamp, die 
cast, anodize, plate and paint parts to exact specifications. 





N oO F 


G@eneRreat 


ing, electroplating and painting all under one roof. 


@ Quality that’s rigidly controlled step by step... 
quality that has been proven by successfully meeting 
the rigid standards and specifications of the auto- 
motive field for years. 





e@ Advance research to improve products and methods. 
For example, recently a new dimension in durability 
was achieved with the first major advance in the 
chrome plating industry in twenty-five years. 


e@ Mass-production experience that assures delivery to 
meet your schedules right on time. 


e A guarantee to every new customer to supply their 
die casting and stamping requirements for as long as 
they may want to specify. 

We welcome the opportunity to talk to you about your 

current needs and future plans. Contact Brown-Lipe- 

Chapin, Division of General Motors Corp., Syracuse, N.Y. 





ELYRIA, OHIO. 
This 15-acre plant is equally capable of supplying your volume 
requirements. And its central location means fast delivery. 


RELIABILITY» BROWN -LIPE- CHAPIN 


MOTOR S Se BP SR A..F 














In Business 





“Car” 


On Cushion of Air, 


Tootles Along Crosscountry 


Just Off the Ground 


If you'd like to soar over hill and dale at a dizzy height 
of from 6 in. to | ft., Curtiss‘Wrght Corp. may have 
the vehicle for you. 

C-W engincers have cooked up the Air Car (picture), 
which rides around on a low-pressure, low-velocity cush- 
ion of air, steering by directional air jets. A piston 
engine drives the horizontally mounted propeller that 
provides the air cushion. 

Che company is still groping for suitable markets for 
the Air Car. On a mass production basis, says C-W, 
it would cost no more than an automobile of compar- 
able size. ‘(he company says it gives a comfortable ride 
over fields and streams as well as roads. 


Vertol Aircraft Corp. will deliver the first of its Vertol 
107 helicopters to the Army by the end of the year, and 
is looking for commercial buyers. Vertol says the 107 
is 50% faster, seats 60% more passengers, and costs 
40% less to operate than the helicopters now in com- 
mercial use. 


Michigan’s Employees to Get Back Pay 
But Politics Blur Their Later Prospects 


Michigan’s 27,000 state employees are going to be 
paid after all—at least for the payday they have already 
missed. But when they will be paid after that is hidden 
in the smoke of the fierce political firing between Demo- 
cratic Gov. G. Mennen Williams and Republican legis- 
lators. 

The belated payday was achieved after the employees 
began muttering about court action. Williams accepted 
the short-term expedient of a law permitting the state 
to tap earmarked funds to pay the workers. 

The governor, facing a $110-million deficit in the 
general fund by June 30 and fenced off from earmarked 
funds, had sought to raise cash temporarily by mort- 
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gaging a $50-million veterans’: trust fund. But at mid- 
week this short-term measure was bogged in the legisla- 
ture, as Republicans sought to exact from the reluctant 
governor a long-term boost in the state sales tax to +% 
from 3%. For the long term, Williams would prefer 
to impose an income tax. 


General Dynamics, P&R Hope to Create 
Chemical Complex Out of Coal Waste 


General Dynamics Corp. and Philadelphia & Reading 
Corp. are hatching plans for a $100-million company 
that they hope would be the nucleus for a huge chemical 
complex in eastern Pennsylvania. The jointly owned 
company would be called Dynamics Reading Chemicals, 
Inc., and would produce electricity and bulk chemicals 
from P&R’s 350-million-ton accumulation of coal waste 
(BW—Apr.20°57,p99). 

The company would use the Lurgi process for gasify- 
ing coal waste. ‘The principal products—ammonia, 
urea, acetylene, vinyl chloride—are now said to be in 
oversupply. However, the partners think they could find 
customers because of their location and the low costs 
inherent in their “free” raw material. 

Final arrangements for the partnership have yet to be 
settled and no facilities would be built until customers 
were signed up. Generally, the business world is skep- 
tical of the plan; General Dynamics stock fell 24 points 
in the three days after the announcement, P&R fell 
more than 20. 


Business Briefs 


A U.S. Court of Appeals has reinstated fraud and 
deceit charges against Baron de Hirsch Meyer and three 
other Miami Beach bankers in the granting of loans 
to companies in which they were financially interested 
(BW—Mar.1'58,p32). A lower court had dismissed the 
indictments on the grounds that the acts involved hac 
at worst been mistakes in administration. 


The Harvard Business School next fall will accept 
women candidates for the MBA degree if they have 
completed the one-year Harvard- Radcliffe program in 
business administration. Qualified women will also be 
accepted as doctoral candidates. 


Federal Judge Thomas F. Murphy has adjourned til! 
May 18 the trial of the Justice Dept.’s suit to forc« 
Pan American World Airways and W. R. Grace & Co 
to divest themselves of their joint ownership of Pan 
American-Grace Airways. Both sides requested th« 
adjournment after the government had rested its case, 
which charges the three companies had conspired to 
freeze other airlines out of the U.S.-South America 
business. 


ICC this week guaranteed its first loan under the 
1958 law designed to aid railroad financing. The loan, 
for $934,960, will enable the Georgia & Florida RR to 
buy 100 new boxcars. ICC is still weighing another, 
$1-million request from G&F, along with three from 
the New Haven and one from the Boston & Maine. 
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Machine Tool Buyers: 


Beware the fallacy of projecting today’s labor rates! 


Almost without exception, machine tool replacement formulas 
employ an erroneous factor in computing savings — they are 
based on today’s labor rates. 

It seems basically sound to suggest, in the case of a contemplated 
investment in equipment, that a projection be made as to the 
estimated period over which the equipment is to be used. 

Assuming this to be ten years, it is a fairly simple matter to 
project the average wage rate over the next ten years by using 
the historical increase for the past several years. This 
increase is known to be from 5 to 6% per year. 

Using 5%, we then have a simple computation to determine 
the average projected wage rate which should be used in 
computing savings in a replacement formula. 

Assuming a current wage rate of $2.50 per hour, this becomes 
$4.07 per hour at the end of ten years, or an increase of 
62.8% over today’s labor rate. 

This percentage increase could reasonably be applied also to 
other factors in the computation of savings, such as indirect 
labor, fringe benefits, maintenance, etc. 

In contemplating the purchase of a piece of equipment which 


the man who needs will last for a number of years, it is fallacious, therefore, to 


anew machine tool compute savings in terms of today’s costs only. 
Does Jones & Lamson offer a positive approach; a realistic, 
is already paying for it workable formula that is free from fallacies such as this? Yes! 


Write today for complete information. 





5) JONES & LAMSON Machine Company, 503 Clinton St., Springfield, Vt. 


Turret Lathes + Automatic Lathes « Tape Controlled Machines ¢ Thread & Form Grinders « Optical Comparators . Thread Tools 











Among a wide variety 


if Jenkins Valves used are these 
1 the fire pumps 





Chicago’s Tallest Office Building 


Mid-America Home Office éf The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


relies on JENKINS VALVES 


Well-known for careful selection of investments and concern about con- 
trollable operating expenses, The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America sought the soundest of values when building its new 40 million 
dollar Mid-America Home Office building. 

This applied to the valve equipment, and the contractor installed Jenkins 
Valves to control the plumbing and sprinkler systems. Made for a Lifetime 
of service, and to a known quality standard which has been unvarying 
for nearly a century, Jenkins Valves provide the fullest protection against 
costly valve maintenance and replacement. 

It is protection that can save money for any plant or building. And, you 
can specify or install Jenkins Valves knowing they cost no more. Jenkins 
Bros., 100 Park Avenue, New York 17. 


Architects: Naess & MurPHY, CHICAGO 
General Contractor: GEORGE A. FULLER Co., CHICAGO 


Plumbing and Sprinkler Contractor: 
M. J. Corsoy Corp., CHICAGO 


JENKINS 
_ VALVES & 


Sold Through Leading Distributors Everywhere 
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SERVICE 


Pres. Eisenhower is taking a much tougher attitude toward Congress. 


This week’s ultimatum to the Democrats marks a turning point in rela* 
tionships between the White House and the Capitol. 


This is but the first installment. As the summer wears on, it’s a cer- 
tainty that the President will involve himself more deeply in Congressional 
affairs than ever before. What Washington is seeing now is a more vigorous 
President going on the attack, with high confidence that he will whip the 
opposition Congress in the showdown. 


In housing, he wants $6-billion in new authorization for FHA to carry 
on its mortgage insurance program. But the threat of a veto is plain if 
Democrats tie their big-spending public housing program onto the bill. 
The Democrats, he figures, will be blamed for any private housing slow- 
down that may occur if FHA doesn’t get its new authorization in a hurry. 


On highways, he’s putting on pressure for a gasoline tax increase to 
keep the roadbuilding program on a self-financing basis. Democrats have 
vowed they won’t raise the gasoline tax. The issue here is deficit financing. 
Eisenhower is just beginning to fight on this point. 


Farm reform is also high on the Eisenhower “must” list. But the tax- 
payers’ bill for supporting farm prices will go higher, despite Presidential 
pressures for remedial action. 


Hope is dying for major farm reform legislation in this session of 
Congress. And there’s reason to doubt that Congress next year will write 
new farm law acceptable to Eisenhower and Benson. 


This means the heavy drain on the Treasury will continue. This year 
the cost will be $5.4-billion. 


Wheat is the No. 1 problem. The 1958 surplus is now passing into 
government hands. The total under government title will reach 1-billion 
bu. by July 1 and may go to 1.5-billion bu. 


The 1959 harvest will add to the glut. It could cost the taxpayer another 
$200-million—and perhaps more—for wheat alone. Here’s how: 


Present estimates indicate this year a surplus of 125-million bu., based 
on a wheat yield of 1.2-billion bu. For all purposes, including exports, the 
nation is expected to need only 1.075-billion bu. The current price guar- 
antee is $1.81 per bu. When loans on the 1959 crop mature next year, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. will wind up taking most of the surplus. 


Storage charges are tremendous. The cost is more than $500,000 a 
day for wheat alone. Unless surplus production is curtailed, the time will 
come when the cost will climb to $700,000 a day. 


The farm issue has the Democrats stumped. 


They have turned down Agriculture Secy. Benson’s plans without even 
giving them serious consideration. Benson wants to lower price supports, 
reasoning that this would remove the overriding incentive for rampant 
production of surpluses year after year. 


- Democrats can’t agree on an alternative. There has been much work 
on a “big farm bill” that would involve direct federal subsidies. But 
the work is snagged over details. Democrats generally agree now that 
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legislation will not be ready until next year. Even if it was voted then, a 
Presidential veto seems certain. 


Legislative delay is costly. The first impact of remedial legislation 
could not affect crops until a full year after its enactment. Wheat growers 
are assured of at least one more big harvest—that of 1960—under present 
guarantees. The full effect of any farm law overhaul would not be realized 
for several years. Price supports would decline gradually. 


A filibuster on civil rights is being advocated by some Southern Demo- 
cratic senators. They want to try to talk to death any civil rights bill, no 
matter how mild. 


There’s doubt that a filibuster will occur, however. Most of the talk 
appears to be in the nature of a strategic threat, aimed at heading off a 
tough bill. Timing is for late July. 


Arms makers will continue to have their contracts renegotiated. The 
House Ways & Means Committee has approved an extension bill, keeping 
tough the government’s rules on recovering “excessive” profits. Last year, 
refunds of $112.7-million were ordered by the government. 


The extension is for four years, instead of the two that the Administra- 
tion requested. Main decisions of the committee: to deny defense contrac- 
tors their sought-for exemption from renegotiation of contracts with incen- 
tive clauses, and to reject a guaranteed rate-of-profit provision. 


Businessmen got two concessions. The Renegotiation Board is directed 
to give details on how it calculates excessive profits in each case. Also the 
bill provides for appeals from tax court decisions. 


Random notes on the Presidential derby: 


Wisconsin’s primary looks like the big one for Democrats. Scheduled 
for next Apr. 5, it probably will produce a Kennedy-Humphrey showdown. 


Sen. John F. Kennedy, after a first-hand look at the situation in Cali- 
fornia, has decided not to challenge Gov. Pat Brown in the primary next 
year. Brown, with the big California delegation in his solid grip, will be a 
major power in the 1960 convention. 


Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey chooses to avoid a head-to-head meeting 
with Kennedy in the New Hampshire primary next March. The Democratic 
organization in New Hampshire is almost solidly pro-Kennedy. 


Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson got a boost from the Texas state legislature, 
which has enacted two “Johnson laws.” One allows him to run simul- 
taneously on the Texas ballot for reelection and for either President or 
Vice-President. The second advances 1960 Texas primary election dates to 
April and May (instead of July and August); so Johnson can fight what- 
ever local political battles are necessary before the Los Angeles convention. 


Bets on Nelson Rockefeller for President are increasing. Members of 
the Commerce Dept’s Business Advisory Council, meeting at Hot Springs, 
Va., talked up his prospects. Vice-Pres. Nixon still gets the nod of the 
professional party leaders. 
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Ilustration Courtesy of 
BEECH-NUT LIFE SAVERS, INC 


WE'VE ‘OUTGROWN’ OUR NAME 


the addition of the word CHEMICAL 
spells out our broader base of operation 


We've changed our corporate name to reflect properly the 
results of our activities in chemicals and chemical products— 
which now constitute about one-third of our current business! 


Our policy of selective research and product development, 
which was accelerated by the military packaging demands 
of World War Il, has made ‘NATIONAL’ one of the leading 
producers of vinyl acetate polymers and copolymers in emul- 
sion form for packaging adhesives, coatings, textiles, paper- 
making, woodworking, architectural laminations and paints. 


The prominence of the word ‘STARCH’ in our new corporate 
name confirms our substantial and continued interest in the 
future of starches, starch specialties and adhesives—which 
constitute the major portion of our business! 


The addition of the word ‘CHEMICAL’ in our new corporate 
name reflects not only our increased interest in chemicals and 
chemical products . . . but also the important part that 
chemistry has played in the selective research and develop 


ment of new starch derivatives. 


NATIONAL STARCH and CHEMICAL CORPORATION «+ 750 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Shooting 
for a 
better forest 


Occasionally, nature produces a pine that 
grows faster and yields better wood than its 
neighbors. It has long been the dream of for- 
esters to develop entire forests of these superior 
trees. Now St. Regis is working toward this end. 

With the University of Florida, St. Regis’ 
foresters search out these superior trees and 
use high-powered rifles to shoot off branches 
from which tiny cuttings of new growth are 
taken. These cuttings are raised, through graft- 
ing, in special nurseries. When the grafted pines 
begin to produce cones, the resultant seed will 
have the characteristics of the original superior 
trees. And they will be used to start superior 
forests throughout the Southeast. 

As a major user of America’s renewable re- 
source, wood, St. Regis is vitally interested in 
scientific forest management. For—in addition 
to helping hundreds of communities every- 
where—such farsighted programs help assure 
the continued growth-of the forest resources of 
the nation and St. Regis. It is another example 
of how St. Regis research and development is 
preparing now to fill your future needs in pa- 
per, paper products, wood, plywood, plastics, 
foil and film laminates. St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, Dept. B-559, 150 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


St.Regis (sr) 


PAPER COMPANY 
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New Nations Burma. ¢ 1 i .. G nda r esia. Israel. Jords 
La Libya, Malaya, Mor a Pi r an, Tun ited Arab Republic, Rey 


Things are different overseas today. Twenty countries 


have come into being since 1945. They are stirring with plans 
to increase output of agriculture and industry. This is bound 
to create new opportunities — and new problems — for 
American businessmen. For advice, ask the man who can do 
more for you overseas, your Citibanker. 


24-page booklet free. Write FNCB, Dept sc. 55 Wall St., N. Y., N. Y. 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
| of New York 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 


CARRY FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS ... SAFE... SPENDABLE ANYWHERS 


——*- 
a 





Why First National City 
can do more for you overseas 


World Wide Branch Coverage. 76 in 26 countries. 
Long Experience. Branches date back to 1902. 
Large Staff. 6,000 skilled Citibankers overseas. 
Your Bank Overseas. Branches handle personal, 
business accounts, loans, advances, securities. 
Long-Standing Relationships with correspondent 
banks in every important free-world city. 

Facts Quickly Available from over 200,000 for- 
eign credit files at Head Office, 55 Wall St 
Personalized Attention to collections, transfers, 
letters of credit, foreign exchange problems. 
On Call at Head Office, or thru any FNCB 
Branch or correspondent, are 75 officers, with 
nearly 1,000 years’ service overseas, and a staff 
of 1,200, handling 47,000 overseas items daily. 


First in World Wide Banking 
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Cash flow from depreciation 


iF oemen tens 


i is rising steadily, covering a 


bigger proportion of indus- 
try’s capital spending plans. 


Billions of Dollars 


This can mean a major re- 
vision of company financial 
plans. The big question, of 
course, is... 
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Dota: McGraw-Hill Economics Dept. 


Depreciation 1953-57 estimated from FTC-SEC quarterly reports 


What to Do With the Cash? 


A glance at the chart above will bring 
glad tidings to many corporate manage- 
ments. In the next four years, rising 
depreciation allowances are going to 
throw off a record amount of cash into 
company treasuries. Traditionally, many 
companies earmark most—if not all—of 
this cash for new plant and equipment. 
But it’s possible that with depreciation 
allowances rising a good deal faster than 


cision a rather novel experience. 

any rate, management will have a uae 
time saying “no” to programs frozen 
out during the recent capital expansion 
boom. 

* How Much Cash?—The size of the 
depreciation melon in the years ahead 
is indicated by a recent study by the 
McGraw-Hill Economics Dept. This 
is what it found: 


period 1953-1957: Manufacturing con 
panies spent a total of $50.8-billion on 
new plant and equipment, received cash 
from depreciation amounting to $31- 
billion. For this entire period, deprecia 
tion covered 61% of manufacturers’ 
capital spending. 

Compare that period with the five 
years from 1958 to 1962, assuming that 
manufacturing industries’ present capi- 


ies. industry’s present capital spending ¢ For all business, depreciation al- tal spending plans remain unchanged 
plans, management will have to figure lowances, which amounted to $21.5- Total capital spending in this five-year 
as. out what to do with the extra cash. billion in 1958, will climb to $25.9- period would amount to $47.8-billion, 
¢ Multiple Choice—Company officials _ billion in 1962, a 20% rise. depreciation allowances to $45.2-billion 
am, could, of course, decide to upgrade ¢ For manufacturing industries, Depreciation allowances thus would 
their expansion plans in view of their depreciation is expected to climb from cover 94% of manufacturing companics’ 
ent increased cash supply. Though a likely $7.9-billion in 1958 to $9.3-billion in capital spending. 
choice, it’s far from the only one they 1962, a 15% gain (chart). Of course, capital spending plans for 
for- have. They also could decide to reduce When measured against the manu- 1960-62 definitely are preliminary; ex- 
their debts, increase research or adver- facturing industry's present capital cept in recession years, these pre- 
ers, tising outlays, acquire other companies, spending plans, the higher depreciation _ liminary plans always have been boosted 
improve dividends, salaries and wages, allowances clearly are going to provide in later budget reviews. Thus, the high 
CB or worker benefits. After years of scratch- companies with a much higher propor- ratio of depreciation to spending plans 
vith ing hard and pinching other programs _ tion of their outlays for new plant than _ is likely to diminish somewhat. 
taff to provide money for expansion, some in recent years. ¢ Money to Burn—Nevertheless, the 
ily. companies may well find such a de- * Changing Ratio—Take the five-year cash position in the next four years in 
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SUSIE THE SECRETARY SAYS: 


KoMinaspor® 
of the (M4 


“You see, they know working people 
need cool drinks—and lots of them. 
That's why Kelvinator engineers de- 
veloped some new things called the 
Pre-cooler and the Capacity Booster. 
Together, they more than double the 
amount of available cool water at no 
. extra cost.” 


“And for years now, all Kelvinator 
Water Coolers have had that beauti- 
ful stainless steel no-splash divided 
top. and the trouble-free Bubbler 
that never, never squirts.” 


“What's more, Kelvinator knows how 
you can reduce lost time, save thou- 
sands of dollars a year and keep your 
employees happy. It’s all in an inter- 
esting book titled, “Something New 
Has Been Added To Water Coolers.” 
You really should read it. For a free 
copy, write Kelvinator Water Coolers, 
Dept. 66, Columbus 13, Ohio.” 


Keluznator 


WATER COOLERS 
MADE IN PRESSURE AND BOTTLE MODELS 


Sold coast to coost — rented in mony cities 
Distributed in Caonodo by Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd. 
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, some industries in relation to present 


capital spending plans is striking: 

¢ In autos, trucks, and parts (chart 
at right), present plans call for the 
industry to spend $2.8-billion on new 
plant and equipment. But depreci- 
ation allowances in the same _four- 
year period will provide $3.5-billion— 
an excess of $650-million. 

¢ In food and beverages, deprecia- 
tion allowances for 1959-62 will top 
present capital spending plans by over 
$500-million. 
¢ Smaller Gap—But, as is usually the 
case, in most industries there still re- 
mains a sizable—though smaller—gap be- 
tween present capital spending plans 
and depreciation allowances. In the 
chemical industry, for example, capital 
spending will total $5.9-billion in the 
next four years, with depreciation cover- 
ing only $4.7-billion. And, iron and 
steel companies are planning to spend 
$4.4-billion on new plant and equip- 
ment during 1959-62, while setting only 
$3.6-billion in depreciation allowances. 

It’s also a fact that, in general, smaller 
and growing companies won't be en- 
joying the heavy ratio of depreciation 
to capital spending as larger and better 
established concerns. 
¢ New Pattern?—Depreciation allow- 
ances, of course, can’t be isolated from 
such factors as profits, levels of opera- 
tions, new technology, expected cost 
and sales patterns, debt structure. But 
American businessmen generally regard 
depreciation as a primary source of 
funds for plant and equipment expendi- 
tures. Five years ago, for instance, 85% 
of the manufacturing companies sur- 
veyed in a McGraw-Hill study said they 
allotted all their depreciation allowances 
for plant and equipment and expected 
to continue doing so. 

But, in the light of the changing 
ratios between depreciation and capital 
spending forecast for the next few years, 
is this picture changing? 

BUSINESS WEEK reporters this week 
talked to corporate financial executives 
around the country to try to find out 
how they would use the extra cash 
generated by depreciation—and in most 
cases, increasing profits. 

A rather complex picture emerges 
from the answers they got. But there 
was one almost unanimous conclusion: 
The increasing flow of money from de- 
preciation would make present company 
plans for capital spending look increas- 
ingly conservative, and a lot of projects 
that had been held up during the re- 
cession—and the current period of cau- 
tion—may get the go-ahead before long. 
¢ Psychological Change—Many of the 
company treasurers agreed that there’s 
been an important psychological change 
among businessmen that already is be- 
ginning to be reflected in increased 
capital spending. Says one Cleveland 
financial man: “Most businessmen have 
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become more optimistic in just the last 
month. They're more willing to con- 
sider capital outlays.’”” This man found 
business “getting excited about expan- 
sion again.” 

But other officials weren’t catching 
the expansion fever so easily. Indeed, 
one said the inflow of cash from depre- 
ciation had been so sudden that “most 
of the people haven’t yet figured out 
what to do with it.” Some companies 
aren’t yet certain that the rising flow 
will continue; so, instead of enlarging 
their spending plans right away, they 
are sitting on their cash and watching 
business. 
e¢ Wait-and-See Attitude—In Detroit, 
several executives said that the new 
rise in cash had come so fast that they 
had not yet even put it into government 
bonds. That, they said, is where it will 
go temporarily until the future is clearer, 
but now much of it is in the bank. 

There are several reasons why the in- 
creased cash flow from depreciation and 
profits will have a delayed impact on 
capital spending. For one thing, many 
companies are holding back until they 
feel more certain the rise represents 
“permanent income.” For another, 
those companies still stuck with excess 
capacity acquired during the last spend- 
ing boom will wait until the last minute 
before expanding to meet rising sales. 

Many treasurers feel that there will 
be a strong rise in capital outlays, but 
they say spending won’t run hog-wild 
as it did in 1955-57. In that period, 
says Walter Hoadley, Jr., vice-president 
and treasurer of Armstrong Cork Co., 
“many sales managers fought and bled 
for more capacity.” 
¢ Better Facilities—Hoadley feels that, 
once business is convinced that the cycle 
has made a decisive upward turn, more 
companies will say, “Let’s go ahead.” 
He thinks that this swing in sentiment 
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How the Bruning Man 
Can Help You Make 


You can eliminate one of the biggest 
time-taking expenses and move 
products to customers faster with 
the help of the Bruning Man and his 
modern Copyflex copying machines. 

With Copyflex, you eliminate clerical 
copying, speed such major business 
operations as order-invoice, purchasing- 
receiving, accounting, and production 
control. 

Customer orders, for instance, are 
written or typed once; invoices, shipping 
papers, etc. are reproduced by Copyflex 
from the original order. No time wasted 
rewriting or retyping repetitive infor- 
mation, no proofreading, no copying 
errors. Waybills and other transportation 
forms are speeded as in no other process. 

Let the Bruning Man demonstrate 
how Copyflex can save you time and 
money. Offices in principal U.S. cities. 
In Canada: 105 Church Street, Toronto 1, 
Ont. Charles Bruning Company, Inc., 
Mt. Prospect, II. 







































, Call The Bruning Man 

—He’s your expert « 

_ paperwork! He's backed 
by a company with over 

| 60 years’ experience 

| researcher, manufacture 
and supplier. 
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Desk Top Model, $555 ey 
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Larger Models Available. 


(BRUNING ) 


Low-Cost Diazo Copying at Its Best! 






























Time to up-date your product? 


Could be a change in color styling of what you now have may 
avoid far more costly changes in product design. 





If so, you avoid the expensive headaches and interruptions of 
making new patterns, new dies and costly production line changes. 


Appealing color treatment assures that you put your best face 
forward to the buying public. Sherwin-Williams — world’s largest ' 
manufacturer of paints — will gladly devote its specialized ex- 


perience in this field to helping you solve problems of color, type 
and method of finish. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 


SERVICE CENTERS IN 1064 CITIES 
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already has occurred. Initially, he savs, 
capital outlays will be made for new 
products and processes—spending that 
will cut costs or perk up sales, rather 
than spending primarily for plant ex- 
pansion. Hoadley also emphasized his 
belief that a lot of the expansion money 
will go into new facilities U.S. com- 
panies will build abroad. 

An official of a Midwest manufactur- 

ing concern confirms Hoadley’s think. 
ing. He reports his company has asked 
ill managers with capital proposals— 
even those turned down in the past—to 
bring them up to date and submit them. 
Che managers also were told to empha- 
size outlavs that would reduce costs and 
increase return on investment. 
e “Trickle Down” Theory—A leading 
management consultant, who talks to 
executives in many industries, feels that 
some of the extra cash in management's 
pockets will eventually trickle down 
through the whole corporate structure 
“When the cash flows in,” he savs, 
“vou inevitably get a lifting of hori- 
zons.” It simply becomes harder for 
the money watchdogs to sav “no” to a 
whole range of programs competing for 
funds. In addition to capital projects 
aimed at cutting costs or increasing 
sales, this takes in “health, education, 
and welfare” expenditures, research out- 
lays, advertising programs, dividend pa\ 
ments, executive salaries, and wages and 
fringe benefits. 

With extra cash on hand, some com- 
panies also start hunting harder for other 
companies to buy or merge with. A 
few—though BUSINESS WEEK reportcrs 
didn’t encounter many—decide to trv 
to reduce their corporation’s outstand 
ing debt. And many companies take an 
even tougher look at their existing plant 
and equipment, revise upward their 
calculations of what equipment is 
obsolete and ought quickly to be re- 
placed. 
¢ Genuine Optimism—Despite the 
diversity of views on what to do with 
the cash, it’s hard to find anyone who 
seriously doubts the optimistic implica- 
tions of the increasing flow of funds to 
business. “There are so many things 
you can do,” says Lawrence Wilkinson, 
Continental Can’s executive vice-presi- 
dent for finance and administration. 
“In our case, we'll build up our working 
capital position, reduce our seasonal 
borrowings.” But Wilkinson also 
stresses that the increased cash flow 
will “make it possible for us to con- 
sider a wider range of expansion projects 
—and try more quickly to put ourselves 
in a strong position geographically.” 

In a broader view, Wilkinson finds 
businessmen he knows raising their 
sights, planning further ahead. “It 
begins to look,” says he, “as though 
we'll really get into those fabulous *60s 
sooner than we thought—and without a 
major recession.” END 
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B.EGoodrich 


These B.EGoodrich truck tires have traveled 
between 100,000 and 250,000 miles 








CONTEST HINT: This has been called “The 100,000- CONTEST HINTS: This is the original equipment tire on 
mile’’ tire. The user of these Traction Express tires (size many new trucks. These Power Express Tubeless tires (size 
10.00-20), a large freight operator, drove these all-nylon tires 8-19.5) travel almost 100 miles per day making stop-and-go 
ten hours a day for five days a week in all kinds of weather, on deliveries. This tire wear continues six days a week, summer 
all types of roads. and winter. 


Make the closest mileage estimate and win 
a THUNDERBIRD or CORVETTE 


STIMATE the combined mileage on the two B.F.Goodrich 














truck tires pictured here and you can win one of 311 prizes. YOU CAN WIN... 
Thess? . ; ; ' First Prize—YOUR CHOICE OF A 1959 THUNDER- 
There’s nothing to write, nothing to buy. Anyone who owns a BIRD OR CORVETTE © 2nd Through 11th Prizes 
truck or is employed in a transportation activity in a company —MOTOROLA PORTABLE TELEVISION SETS © 
cuntine ctin to haiic 12th Through 61st Prizes—MOTOROLA TRAN- 
ee asec, Perper 8 ; SISTOR RADIOS © 62nd Through 161st Prizes— 
Simply add your estimate of the mileage on the Traction Express WATCH CUFF LINK SETS © 162nd Through 31 Ith 
tire on the left to the estimated mileage on the Power Express Fane Saves OTT. 
Tubeless tire on the right for your entry. The closest estimate to 








- — * : 
the nearest tenth of a mile wins. ig as) Specify B.F.Goodrich Tubeless or 
‘ . \ BEGoodrich 
Your B.F.Goodrich Smileage dealer has entry blanks and nein 
complete details. He’s listed under Tires in the Yellow Pages of 


your phone book. The B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich fruck tires 


tube-type tires when ordering 
new trucks or trailers. 


mileage / 





Lukens is now 


the nation’s Ord 
~ largest producer 














of steel plate 


PHASE “A” EXPANSION COMPLETED: NEW PLANT FACILITIES 
INCREASE CAPACITY, ESTABLISH A NEW HIGH IN PLATE QUALITY 














Long the nation’s leading specialist in steel plate, 
Lukens Steel Company is now geared to expanded vol- 
ume production of its quality products. With Phase “A” 
completed, the company enters a new era in its nearly 
150 years of service to industry. Lukens is now the 
country’s third ranking steel plate producer. Major new 
facilities include: 

A new, 100-ton-capacity electric furnace. With 12 exist- 
ing open hearth furnaces, Lukens’ annual capacity will 
be nearly one million ingot tons... 

Twelve massive new ingot reheating pits, among the 
largest ever built, each capable of holding 200 tons. 
They’re designed to heat record-size, 75-ton ingots to 
2350 deg. F. for rolling into plate... 

A new, 140-inch, 4-high automated slabbing mill to sup- 
plement other Lukens mills—which include the 206- 
inch giant that rolls the nation’s widest and heaviest 
steel plate and the modern 120-inch mill. This new mill 


augments Lukens production of the widest range of 
plate sizes available anywhere. 

What does this new expansion mean? First, its comple- 
tion assures uninterrupted production of Lukens quality 
steels. Second, Lukens’ customers can look forward to a 
growing supply of carbon and alloy steel plates, shapes, 
heads, weldments ... renowned Lukens clad steels... 
Lukens “T-1” and “Nine Nickel” steels. And of utmost 
importance, Lukens is now bet- 
ter equipped than at any time in 
its long history to pursue the 
course that has done so much 
to bring about its continuing 
growth — serving industry with 
steels that fit the job. 


ies yaaa | 


LUKENS 





Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania. 


SERVING INDUSTRY WITH A WIDE RANGE OF SPECIALTY CARBON, ALLOY, ARMOR AND CLAD STEEL PLATES © HEADS @ PLATE SHAPES © PLATE-MATE WELDING ELECTRODES AND WIRE 
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Big Business Giveaways Are Big Business... 


Consumer contests—for cash and merchandise— 
are booming as never before. More companies 
are getting into the act. For a song (or just 
your name), they’re giving away... 


7 times your weight in silver dollars 
(du Pont), plus Buicks, TV sets... 
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WIN THIS HOME! 


pal Home s Norge & Lantdry, Sradebviker 
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TIMES YOUR WEIGHT 






DU PONT *100,000 
LUCKY “7” CONTEST 


HERE'S ALL YOU DO TO ENTER 
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Cars, cars, cars (including midgets) 


from General Mills . 
and address needed 


Contests Favored = |= 
As Sales Boosters [© 


This week, the usually conservative 
du Pont company tries its hand at a 
90-day million-dollar national consumer 
merchandising contest not unlike the 
grandiose schemes that soap companies 
seem so fond of. 

The big chemical company is under- 
taking this hard-pitch kind of merchan- 
dising for the frst time to stimulate 
sales of its No. 7 line of automotive 
polishes and waxes. This is a group of 
some 30 “‘car-care” items, one of the 
oldest and best selling of its kind. 

Thus, du Pont becomes the Jatest 
entry among big corporations in the 
booming consumer contest business. 
The ads above are just a sampling of 
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... New houses (Union Carbide), organs 
refrigerators, cameras— for naming a stee 





-» only name 


Aj} 2 New Pontiacs 


837 prizes 
in Geseral Mitts 








Vvanpuard Midget Automohiles veges 
scale model Pontiac Kits Mills 


$250,000 BIG 8 SWEEPSTAKES 














current campaigns which, by the end 
of the year, will have cost an estimated 
$60-million for cash and merchandise 
and promotional budgets to entice a 
public that’s eager to get something for 
nothing. 
¢ Lure of Prizes—You can find a num- 
ber of reasons for the popularity of 
contests right now: 

¢ Television quizzes—though dead 
now from overexposure and scandals— 
proved that people are excited by the 
lure of really important prize money or 
merchandise. Advertisers are using the 
contests to capitalize on that. 

e With the recession over and 
people obviously in the mood to buy, 


this is the time to hit the consumer 
with big special retail promotions. 

e Besides that, contests give the 
brand manufacturers distributor-dealer 
participation, with point-of-sale impact 
that seems to be the kev to successful 
competition today (BW-—Apr.26'55, 
p66). 

e Contests, too, are relatively in- 
expensive if for no other reason than a 
manufacturer could hardly put .a_ price 
on the retail display he gets from a well- 
planned campaign. 

e Successes—Those in the business of 
promoting the ideas of contests find 
companies more and more receptive. 


Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., big di- 
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Delco Delivery Time 


How does this fit in with your production schedule! Delco Products offers from 
in-stock to three weeks delivery on integral h.p. polyphase motors. This includes 
rerated 182 through 445U frame sizes. In many cases overnight delivery 1s 
available! A modern assembly system, geared to your needs, makes this type of 
quick delivery possible. Now you can be sure of faster delivery, plus the quality 
and performance for which Delco Motors are famous. Always call Delco 
Products for the best possible motor in the least possible time. 


Generar) 
MOTORS 


, DELCO MOTORS 


Delco Products, Division of General Motors, Dayton, Ohio 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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United 
Funds, 
Ine. 


MUTUAL FUND SHARES 


UNITED ACCUMULATIVE FUND 


\ Mutual Fund investing in 
1 diversified list of more 
than 100 common stocks se- 
ected for possible apprecia- 
tion and income. 


UNITED CONTINENTAL FUND 


\ Mutual Fund investing 
for growth possibilities in 
securities of companies 
which search for and pro- 
duce basic raw materials 
from natural resources 


UNITED INCOME FUND 
\ Mutual Fund seeking cur- 


rent income through invest- 
ments in more than 100 
(American corporations. 


UNITED SCIENCE FUND 


\ Mutual Fund investing 
for long-term growth possi- 
bilities in securities of com- 
panies, whose growth is 
based substantially upon 
scientific research. 


Waddell & 
Reed, Ine. 


Principal Underwriters 


For Prospectus and de- 
scriptive literature, with- 
out obligation, fill in and 
return this advertisement. 





Waddell & Reed, Ine. 


20 West 9th Street 


United Accumulative Fund 
United Continental Fund 
United Income Fund 
United Science Fund 
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Kansas City 5, Mo New York 5, N.Y 
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‘... up to then the company 
had felt contests below the 
dignity of its corporate im- 
age...” 

STORY starts on p. 53 


rect mail and telephone directory ad- 
vertising specialist that also handles con- 
tests, says growth of contests has been 
especially marked in the past couple 
of years. According to M. J. Pilert, ac- 
count executive for the du Pont contest, 
1959 is continuing the growth trend. 
Donnelley claims 75% of the contest- 
judging business, with Advertising Dis- 
tributors of America in second place. 

The boom put Stanley Arnold, for- 
mer sales promotion chief at Young & 
Rubicam, into business for himself as 
Stanley Arnold & Associates. Since 
Arnold left Y&R last vear, he has signed 
up a list of top clients, including Lever 
Bros., Jersey Standard, IBM, Revnolds 
Metals, American Tobacco, General 
Foods, Carnation, and Stouffer Corp.— 
and now du Pont. 

An ex-supermarket merchandiser in 
Cleveland, where he displayed his flair 
for special promotional gimmicks 
(snowballs in July, live penguins for a 
frozen food special), Arnold now bills 
himself as an “authority on contests.” 

He gets at least a good part of the 
credit, while at Y&R, for dreaming up 
the Piel’s beer Treasure Island contest 
(first prize: a deed to a small island in 
the Bahamas); Remington Rand’s Share 
of America contest, which provided a 
portfolio of one share of every company 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change; and Borden’s Name the Twins 
(of Elsie the Cow), which drew an un- 
precedented 2.9-million entries. 
¢ Changed Attitude—It was Arnold 
who walked in cold on du Pont brass in 
Wilmington, Del., and sold them on 
the idea of a national contest, some- 
thing that up to then the company 
had felt below the dignity of its cor- 
porate image. 

J. B. Dietz, director of sales of du 
Pont’s fabrics and finishes department, 
of which the No. 7 line is a part, had 
to go all the way to the executive com- 
mittee to get approval. This indicates 
how far the contest departs from pre- 
vious du Pont policy. Management still 
wants to keep the show as dignified as 
possible—no razzle-dazzle. 

Du Pont wants the campaign to 
boost sales in a highly competitive mar- 
ket “loaded with people selling snake 
oil.” A more subtle aim probably is 
du Pont’s sensitivity to bigness, which 
government antitrusters have been plug- 
ging. The campaign emphasizes du 
Pont the merchandiser of consumer 
goods—not du Pont the big chemical 
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company that is now under attack. 
¢ Lots of Ties—Its contest is typical of 
the present stage of the art, which is 
hardly new to packaged-goods mer- 
chandising. There is nothing to buy— 
but you get a big bonus if your entry 
blank, which is available at service sta- 
tions, hardware stores, and other dealers, 
carries with it a sales slip for one of the 
No. 7 brand products. 

Like other contests that use a play 
on the product, the numeral “7” is 
the theme running through the con- 
test. Entrants have to count some 
number sevens in a panel. First prize 
is seven times vour weight in silver 
dollars—for a 170-lb man, this comes 
to $20,230, since a pound equals 17 
silver dollars. Then come seven Buicks 
as second prizes, 77 portable 'T'V sets 
as third, and 777 transistor radios as 
fourth. 

There is really not much to the con- 
test—and there'll be lots of ties. 

Runoffs will be a 25-words-or-less 
essay contest. 
¢ The Real Pitch—This points up an 
important change in contests today. 
Up to now, says Arnold, “Most manu- 
facturers didn’t realize that the contest 
isn’t the end but just the beginning of 
a merchandising campaign.” The ulti- 
mate in contests—almost a misnomer 
today—is the sweepstakes in which no- 
thing but your name and address—no 
box tops, no entry blank, not anything 
—gets vou in for a lucky draw. 

This development is a natural one, 
since it’s the merchandising and atten- 
tion-getting of both consumer and 
retailer that counts. Savs Arnold: 

“It’s displays and sales at retail I’m 
selling—not contests.” 

According to him, even entries are 
simply byproducts of a well-organized 
promotion. “I don’t talk entries,” he 
says, “except that clients like to see 
them come in.” What’s important is 
the number of retail outlets that agree 
to participate, with displays and traffic- 
placed merchandise as the real payoff. 
¢ Catching Eyes—To get dealers ex- 
cited in a distribution system that is 
constantly badgered by manufacturers 
for more and better shelf-space and 
retail attention, merchandising the con- 
test is all-important. Du Pont, for in- 
stance, is buying 44 national ads in the 
90-day contest period in national maga- 
zines, plus ads in 200 Sunday newspaper 
supplements and 200 daily papers. Ad- 
vertising in a big national campaign can 
run to $3-million. 

It’s Arnold’s belief that this year will 
be a record for consumer contests—his 
own business being the best gauge for 
him. One thing is the general increase 
in business. “Contests,” he says, 
“aren’t a recession vehicle. You fish 
when they’re running.” ; 
¢ Who and When—Just as important, 
though, is the improvement in the tech- 
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Why does a company 
change its name? 


Common problem 
with fast-growing 
companies has 
variety of solutions 


Many companies have outgrown 
their original names . . . or are in 
the process of outgrowing them. 
Millions of dollars have been spent 
by these companies to establish 
identity ... and added millions may 
be lost either because non-definitive 
names continue to be used, or be- 
cause too radical a change kills a 
previous identity. 

National Aluminate Corporation has not been a definitive name for 
Nalco’s products and services for more than ten years. Sodium Alumi- 
nate, our original product, is still widely used for water conditioning 
and many coagulation processes; but is only one of more than a 
hundred Nalco water treating chemicals. Also, Nalco is manufactur- 
ing, selling and servicing chemicals entirely unrelated to water treat- 
ment ... such as weed killers, railroad locomotive flange lubricants, 
petroleum industry corrosion inhibitors, and steel mill rolling oils. 


Where does the change-point occur? 


As far back as 1952, Nalco Directors discussed a name change—and 
conducted a survey among employees and customers. Nostalgia seemed 
to be an important factor in the vote against changing the name then. 

More new chemicals and processes other than water treatments 





J. A. Holmes, President 
Nalco Chemical Company 


‘kept the name question alive. Acquisition of Howe-Baker Engineers, 


manufacturers of electrical petroleum treating equipment; and Oil 
Products and Chemicals Company, manufacturers of steel mill lubri- 
cants, hastened the point of decision. 

Fortunately, National Aluminate Corporation’s trademark Nalco 
has been used consistently for more than twenty years. Our representa- 
tives are frequently referred to as Nalco Men... products are known 
as Nalco Products. Therefore, the new company name could be made 
definitive by use of the trademark, coupled with the only description 
covering present and anticipated activities: Chemicals. 


A Word for New Companies 


Experience with the problems of accurate company identification has 
in no way made us experts on the subject. But it has brought out some 
simple facts which may be worth considering in naming a new com- 
pany: 1) We are glad that the trademark Nalco had been used exten- 
sively and consistently, making the name-change much simpler from 
the standpoint of continuity and recognition: 2) While National Alumi- 
nate Corporation was too limiting, the other extreme of Nalco, Inc. 
offered no clue as to the nature of our business, so we added Chemical; 
and finally 3) our people felt that Company somehow expressed Nalco’s 
business spirit more closely than the more impersonal Corporation. 

We feel certain that friends, and even customers, in many of the 
industries we serve will be surprised at the list of Nalco products they 
will find on turning the page. The name Nalco Chemical Company will 
be more indicative of this diversity of products, and we hope may 
lead them to think of Nalco for more of their specialized chemical 
needs. We invite them, and you, to write us for more information 
about any Nalco product. Also, if you are thinking of changing your 
company name, we will gladly share the experience that we are going 
through. We may have learned something that could be of help to you. 


J. A. Holmes, President 
National Aluminate Corporation is now 


NALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


6208 West 66th Place Chicago 38, Illinois 
For more about ~d products and companies 
please turn the page 
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- ) Plant sites , 
SHING TON 

= D.C In choosing a site for a new plant, no consid- 
eration is more important than the advance- 
ment of your competitive position. Look to 
the area that will give your business more 
competitive advantages the Baltimore area. 

Here is a great world port with transporta- 
tion facilities to match, proximity to the 
nation’s greatest markets, ready availability 
of raw and semi-finished materials, good 
labor, good living conditions, ample electric 
power and natural gas . . . plus special fea- 
tures you will find nowhere else along the 
Eastern Seaboard. 

Let us make an individual Plant Location 
Study for you . . . in confidence and without 
obligation. It will show you clearly and con- 
cisely the competitive advantages Baltimore 
offers your particular business. Write, wire 


Give your 
- or phone our Industrial Development Service, 
BUSINESS 1103 Lexington Building, Baltimore 3, Md. 


BALTIMORE 


COMPETITIVE 
ADVANTAGES 


Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 1103 
industrial Development Service, Baltimore 3, Md. 

I’m interested in your Special Plant Location Study 
Please have your representative contact me. 


| | 
BALTIMORE | | 
GAS and ELECTRIC | ™™ 
COMPANY 1 ic: yee RE ce 
l | 

| | 

| | 
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Serving one of America’s 


great industrial centers etic 
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“... properly planned,’ says 
Arnold, ‘contests will sell 


4/ 


caskets’ .. . 
STORY starts on p. 53 


nique. Arnold is critical of some con- 
tests for a number of reasons. 

Ease of entry, he says, is important 
for mass consumption products. And 
it’s important, too, that people know 
they can win, that there is no band of 
professional contestants grabbing all the 
prizes. 

Then there is timing. Du Pont’s 
campaign comes at the peak of the auto- 
driving season. Arnold insists com- 
panies avoid using contests—“‘no answer 
to a sales manager who isn’t doing his 
job”—on off seasons: “I’d rather get 
a 10% increase on a $l-million in 
sales than 10% on $100,000.” 

How you promote the contest de- 
pends on the kind it is. Arnold says 
vou pick media depending on where 
the product is bought, who buvs it, its 
price range. 

Prize structures are sometimes ridicu- 

lous, savs Arnold. “Contests appealing 
to older people will give a trip to Alaska, 
or there will be Cadillacs for kids.” 
e Share of America—He prides himself 
on Remington’s Share of America con- 
test. The merchandise to be pushed— 
electric shavers—was fairly high-priced 
(in a discount house market), with a 
more sophisticated batch of customers 
than supermarkets get. So the contest 
was a 25-words-or-less essay on what 
America means (“Gen. McArthur as 
board chairman made this a natural,” 
says Arnold, “especially in view of the 
cold war’). And, in a recession, the 
confidence shown by giving stock as a 
prize was an attention-getter. 

“That’s all contests are for,” savs 
\rnold, ‘“‘to get attention.” 
¢ Du Pont No. 7—In the case of du 
Pont, the selection of the contest—a 
blending of the ideas of du Pont, the 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn ad 
agencv, and Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corp.—was picked to be simple. Du 
Pont, savs Arnold, was “not looking for 
college graduates” as entrants. 

It also had the advantage of carrving 
the product image—No. 7—in the pro- 
motional advertising. That’s a trick that 
good contests use where possible. For 
instance, a Simmons mattress contest 
prize was a mattress (Simmons, of 
course) stuffed with money. 

Do contests pay off? Arnold has no 
doubt about it. He thinks, for example, 
that du Pont will get at least 150,000 
outlets participating in the campaign. 
With that kind of coverage, sales in- 
creases are practically assured. 

“Properly planned,” he says, “con- 
tests will sell caskets.”’ END 
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Specialized chemical products...for industries’ specialized needs 
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Nalco General Offices and Central Research Laboratories 
ANTIFOAM CHEMICALS .. . for manufacturers of paints, and paper . . . for huleo 
processors of sugar beets, and rubber . . . for control of foam in any liquid processing. 
ASPHALT ADDITIVES .. . for better bonding of asphalt to aggregate . . . easier 
road repairs . . . longer lasting asphalt roads. Muleo 
CHEMICAL INTERMEDIATES .. . cyclic tertiary amines, quaternary ammonium chlorides, 
oxyalkylated products... wherever surface-active agents are needed in chemical processing. hl 
COAGULANTS .. . inorganics, organic polyelectrolytes . . . for clarification of water _, 
and process liquids . . . for processing mineral ores. 
COLLOIDAL SILICA... for non-skid characteristics in paper, paperboard and wax . . . for hulk 
snag resistant, soil resistant cloth . . . for stronger bonding qualities in cements and mortars. oro 
COMBUSTION CHEMICALS .. . for improved combustion, control of soot and slag 
in coal and oil fired boilers. ule 
CORROSION INHIBITORS .. . for cooling waters, boiler waters, municipal water rene’ 
systems . . . for oil field and refinery hydrocarbon systems. 
DIALYSIS MEMBRANES .. . for liquids processing, ion separation. huleo 
ELECTRICAL PETROLEUM TREATING .. . custom designed equipment for 
electrical desalting, desulfurization of petroleum stocks. 
EMULSION BREAKERS ... for treating crude oils, for refinery desalting huleo 
... for chemical processing. 
FUEL OIL STABILIZERS... for prevention of sludge, improved combustion 
in residual and distillate fuels. huleo 
ION EXCHANGE RESINS .. . anion and cation exchangers... HEMICAL 





for water conditioning, liquids processing. 
METALWORKING LUBRICANTS .. . for difficult cutting, drawing huleo 
and forming of metals. , 


MICROBIOLOGICAL CONTROL CHEMICALS... for slime and algae control 


in industrial water systems . . . for pulp and paper mill systems. hls 
PAPER PROCESS CHEMICALS... for fibre retention, white water clarification 
... for control of foam . . . for microbiological control. 
PETROLEUM CATALYSTS ... for catalytic cracking... halo 
for hydroforming . . . for desulfurization. ' 


REFRACTORY MATERIALS ... for investment casting . . . for ceramic shell molding. 
ROLLING OILS... for steel rolling mills. 
SODIUM ALUMINATE ... for water clarification . . . for paper processing 
. .. for alumina needed in chemical processing. 
WEED AND BRUSH CONTROL CHEMICALS . . . for non-selective control of 
' vegetation for railroads and industry. 
WATER CONDITIONING CHEMICALS... . for control of corrosion, deposits and foaming 
in boiler feedwater, cooling water, and all types of process water systems. 
CONSULTING SERVICES AND CONTRACT RESEARCH ... on any problem of 


development, manufacture or application of chemicals related to Nalco products 
or the functions they perform. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION IS NOW: 
NALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY one 


6208 West 66th Place . Chicago 38, Illinois 

Domestic subsidiaries: Visco Products Company, Houston, Texas; Howe-Baker Engineers, Inc., Tyler, Texas 
Foreign subsidiaries: England, Italy, Mexico, Spain, Venezuela and West Germany 

In Canada: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 
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for super-fine cutting 
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the 


industrial Airbrasive Unit 


We cut a section from this fragile sea 
shell just to show that in a matter of 
seconds almost any hard, brittle mate- 
rial can be cut or abraded with the 
S.S. White Industrial Airbrasive Unit. 

Cool, shockless, super-precise, the 
unit uses a controlled stream of fine 
abrasive, gas-propelled through a small 
nozzle. It is so flexible in operation that 
the same simple tool can frost a large 
area or can make a cut as fine as .008” 

on a production basis! 

Almost every day new uses are being 
discovered for the Airbrasive Unit, in 
the lab or on the production line... 
shaping ... deburring . . . wire-stripping 

drilling ... engraving... frosting... 
materials testing...cleaning off surface 
coatings. 

All types of hard brittle materials... 
glass, germanium and other fragile 
crystals, ceramics, minerals, oxides, 
metal, certain plastics. 

Send us samples and requirements 
and we will test them for you at no 
cost. For further information write 
for bulletin 5705A. 


WRITE or CALL COLLECT 





S.S. White Industrial Division 
Dept. 15A, 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
Western Off.: 1839 W. Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 6, Cal. 
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For Picnicking in a Breeze 


Paper plates with an adhesive tab on the bottom—to 
make them proof against winds across the outdoor table—are 
Superior’s bid to win brand identification in its market. 


Last summer the sales vice-president 
of Superior Paper Products Co., Marc 
Van Buskirk, went to a picnic on a 
windy day. The July breezes blew 
paper plates off the picnic table almost 
as fast as thev were taken out of the 
package. 

Naturally enough, Van Buskirk was 
vexed, but since Superior—a Marion, 
Ind., subsidiary of Cornell Paperboard 
Products Co., Chicago—is one of 19 
U.S. producers of paper plates, he was 
in a position to do something about it. 
He approached Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., and together the two com- 
panies developed the new Sta-Put plate 
(picture), designed not to tip 
blow awav, or slide. 

Ihe secret of Sta-Put plates is a tiny 
tab of double-coated adhesive tape on 
the bottom. ‘The customer removes the 
outside liner used to prevent plates 
from sticking together in the package 
and anchors the plate to the table with 
1 little pressure. Even a 30-mph. wind 
won't budge it then, and the adhesive 
doesn’t leave a mark on wood or cloth. 
But it can be removed easily with a 
sideways twist. 
¢ TV Demonstration—W ith the picnic 
season just ahead, Superior and 3M are 
launching a nationwide television cam- 
paign to promote Sta-Put plates by 
demonstrating their special features. 
It will be the first TV push by a maker 
of paper plates. 

Up to now, the manufacturers— 
among whom Superior ranks fourth or 
fifth in volume—have been unable to 
establish a brand image for their prod- 
ucts because all paper plates were ap- 


OvCT, 


proximately similar in quality and price. 
Superior hopes to remedy this with 
the Sta-Put. “Our advertising budget,” 
says Van Buskirk, “is far in excess of 
what the entire industry spent last vear, 
which probably didn’t exceed $10,000.” 
\lthough 3M is footing most of the bill 
fur the I'V effort, Superior plans to 
spend around $25,000 for advertising 
and promotion on its own this vear. 

Ihe results of Superior salesmanship 
are already beginning to show up. A 
storekeeper in Washington, D. C., told 
a Superior representative: “You're the 
first paper plate salesman who has given 
us a reason to stock another brand.” 
Libby, McNeill & Libbv have ordered 
150,000 Sta-Put plates for its summer 
food promotion 
¢ Better Than Coating—Van : Buskirk 
sees Sta-Put as the most exciting devel- 
opment in its field since the advent 
of plastic-coated paper plates eight vears 
ago. He thinks the customer will be 
happs to pay an extra penny or two 
per 160 plates for Sta-Put. Since 
Superior started marketing the new 
plates in strategic areas early this year, 
the company has been running four 
shifts at its plant to produce 1-million 
Sta-Put plates daily, in addition to its 
ordinary variety. At least $100,000 has 
been spent for special machinery. 
“Eventually, we'll have to build a new 
plant,” says Van Buskirk. 

With the boom in outdoor living, 
paper plate sales soared from an esti- 
mated $10-million in 1950 to $36-mil- 
lion last year. Superior’s 1958 volume 
was in the $l-million to $2-million 
range. END 
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SYSTEM 


Prompt pick-ups 
Scheduled ruas 

Modern equipment 

On time deliveries 
Prompt claim settlements 


Over 99% claim-free shipments 
68 terminals in 26 states serving 


8,039 points—-many of them small towns 


Underwriter's Safety Award Coast-to-coast service 


1,160,000 consecutive 
accident-free miles 


Over 3,000 people 
make shipping as perfect 
as possible. 
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In Marketing 


Mother’s Day Outstrips Easter 


As Department Store Sales Season 


Federal Reserve Board figures just released confirm 
the continuation of a surprising retail trend—Mother’s 
Day has outdistanced Easter as the No. 2 selling season 
for department stores. FRB data show that in 195], 
sales in the two weeks preceding Mother's Day started 
outstripping sales in the two weeks preceding Easter, and 
they have maintained the lead in every year since. 

Dallas Federal Reserve official Zenas B. Smith says, 
“I doubt that most merchants are aware of the peg that 
Mother’s Day provides in this sales boost.” Many mer- 
chants interviewed by BusINESs WEEK reporters bear out 
his statement. Several store officials were surprised to 
learn that Mother’s Day sales had shot past Easter. 

Women’s accessories—cosmetic cases, handbags, and 
jewelry, items suitable for Mother’s Day gifts—were re- 
ported to be the big sales leaders throughout the coun- 
try. But sportswear and summer clothing racked up 
impressive totals, too. Noting this strength in summer 
merchandise, the president of one of New York’s largest 
department stores commented: “We have been im- 
pressed by the way Mothers Dav has outdistanced 
aster. But I doubt that vou can explain the shift 
primarily on the basis of sentiment. Gift-giving certainly 
provides a healthy boost to sales. But we have experi- 
enced an even stronger pickup in storewide sales of 
summer merchandise. I think vou can attribute Moth- 
ers Day's solid showing to its falling in early May— 
right at the peak of seasonal buying of summer goods. 
And the growing popularity of outdoor living has made 
this an increasingly important sales season.” 


“Serious” TV Shows at Prime Hours 


Gaining Favor With Nets, Sponsors 


A couple of events last week suggest that both net- 
works and sponsors are thinking about the “serious” TV 
audience. 

Bell & Howell last Friday evening offered on NBC- 
TV an hour’s documentary, Why Berlin? It featured 
films of events leading up to the Berlin crisis, with a live 
commentary by Chet Huntley, NBC-T'V news analyst. 
A sponsored show of this kind in prime evening time is 
unusual. Peter G. Peterson, executive vice-president of 
Bell & Howell, explained: “It is our belief that programs 
of this caliber, presented on prime, weeknight time, will 
prove popular enough to be commercially feasible.” 

Last week, too, CBS’s Frank Stanton said that CBS 
Television Network will expand its “informational pro- 
graming” on a monthly basis in prime evening time next 
fall. CBS has had a number of such hour-long programs 
this year—one on China, for example, and one on the 
Geneva conference. But these have run on a sporadic 
basis. 

The Bell & Howell show turned in a pretty good 
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Trendex rating. It had an §.3 rating on a 19.7% share 
of the listening market, against a 13.7 rating for a 30.8% 
share for CBS’s Rawhide and Amateur Hour, and a 16.4 
rating for 38.3% share for ABC’s Walt Disney Show. 


New York Stores Survey Their Losses 
As 24-Day Delivery Strike Ends 


New York City retailers began picking up the pieces 
this week as a 24-day strike of United Parcel Service em 
ployees ended. ‘The strike shut off the delivery service's 
normal flow of 800,000 packages a week from its cus- 
tomer stores in the city and suburbs. 

The president of a major store painted this typical 
picture of the strike’s effect: “Sales of furniture and 
heavy merchandise came to a standstill. We eliminated 
advertising on these items, even for future delivery. 
A high percentage of mail, phone, and particularly COD 
business was killed, even on softgoods. Walk-in trade 
held up well on apparel and general merchandise. And 
the branches weren't affected except for merchandise too 
bulky to fit into the customers’ cars.” 


Look’s “Magazone” Plan Offers 


Ad Space in Any of Seven Regions 


Look magazine has gone competing magazines one 
better in providing regional coverage to advertisers who 
want to reach selected markets through a_ national 
magazine. 

Under its “Magazone” plan, announced last week, 
Look has sliced the U.S. into seven regions. Advertisers 
may run insertions in one or more of these regions—with 
the option of running different ads in different regions. 

Magazone is another gambit by big national maga- 
zines to woo advertisers whose regional distribution 
makes nationwide advertising wasteful—or who want 
to pinpoint messages to different markets. Better 
Homes & Gardens and Reader’s Digest, for example, 
accept advertising in separate Western editions. Sports 
Illustrated started with an Eastern edition in 1954, now 
has four regional editions. However, these are not all 
available with the same frequency. Its Eastern edition 
runs every week, but the Southern edition only once a 
month (other weeks, the South gets the national edi 
tion). 

Look’s plan has an edge over the split run offered by 
a number of other magazines. ‘This allows two advertisers 
to divide up a national run—but there must be two to 
split the run. 

Look figures its plan will make it more competitive 
with ‘T'V and with newspaper supplements, which often 
offer advertisers regional coverage. Says a Look execu- 
tive, “We think they're stealing some of the money right 
now.” 

The plan will be available with the Sept. 15 issue. 
Initially it will be offered only on an every-other issue 
basis. Cost per thousand on a black and white page 
comes to $6.11 for the first 400,000 of circulation, $4.45 
for each additional thousand. This compares with a cost 
per thousand of $4.14 for a full-rum national ad in Look. 
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Artist's conception of new Eddystone electric generating station, which will soon be in operation near Philadelphi 


Philadelphia Electric's progress 


Philadelphia Electric’s progress goes 
hand in hand with the dynamic growth 
parallels of Greater Philadelphia. In the past 
decade alone the Company has spent 
Greater Philadelphia's growth $675 million for new equipment and 
facilities. It continues to invest millions 
of dollars every year in the future of the 
area. Behind this great expansion pro- 
gram is Greater Philadelphia’s rapid 
industrial growth—a growth created by 
such factors as fine transportation facili- 
ties, vast nearby markets, easy access 
to raw materials, skilled labor, and low- 
priced electric power for every possible 
need. Why not give your next plant 
more power to grow in this Land 
Opportunity ? 











PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


A business-managed, tax-paying utility company owned by more than 100,0 
stockholders ... Serving the world’s greatest industria/ area, Delaware Valley 


Correct Lubrication in Action... 


Bearing manufacturer 





Complete Engineering Program 


Proved Petroleum Products 
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lls up °23,530 saving! 










Mr. Robertson’s words underscore the importance 
of Correct Lubrication to any profit-minded manu- 
facturer. At Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corporation 
Mobil lubrication engineers work closely with an 
extremely cost-conscious maintenance department. 
Downtime, parts replacements and maintenance costs 
have been cut—$23,530 saved in 1958 alone. Some of 
these savings are detailed below. 

For example : Sticking valves on one grinder were 
a constant problem. Cause of the trouble was a mys- 
tery. Mobil’s representative sent a sample of lubri- 


“In a growth company, we cannot afford to delay tomorrow's 
decisions while we stamp out today’s brush fires. What plagues 
those of us in management are the myriad, small unknown-to-us 
problems that soar production costs, affect competitive position 
This is where Mobil is helping us reduce manufacturing expense 
and improve production. Our 1958 records show that we saved 


over three times as much as we spent with Mobil 


last year . . . a most profitable relationship!" 


R. O. Reese 


Vice-President— Manufacturing 


Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corporation, Stamford, C« 


cant from the machine’s reservoir to the Mobil labo 
ratory. Analysis report led to cause of trouble—a 
lead sheathed cable submerged in the oil reservoir 
was contaminating oil. This detective work on the 
part of Mobil restored continuous production, saved 
$5,850 in maintenance costs. 

This kind of practical engirieering help is just a 
part of a Mobil program of Correct Lubrication. Fo! 
complete details on how Mobil can improve your 
profits call your nearest Mobil representative. You'l! 
find—You’re Miles Ahead with Mobil! 





Erratic, stick-slip operation of three grinders caused 
poor size holding. Mobil engineers found trouble 
was caused by deposits on valves and use of in- 
correct competitive oil. A correct way and hydraulic 
oil was installed. Greater production, fewer wheel 
dressings, less scrap and reduction in valve-cleaning 
costs saved $8,640. 


To keep 16 of Norma’s Multiple Spindle Bar ma- 
chines functioning properly required a weekly 40- 
minute production interruption on each one to 
supply lubricant for tool slides. Mobil engineer 
studied procedure . . . suggested a simple lubrication 
system modification. Application time was reduced 
75% ... $7,040 saved on production and application. 


il Correct Lubrication 


Another reason Youre Miles Ahead with Mobil! 




















PRIVACY 


GF partitions don’t divide space... 





they multiply productivity 


Irving Gilman, Vice President and Project Director 
of the Institute for Motivational Research, says: 
“When privacy is employed to eliminate work- 
robbing distractions, productivity shows marked 
improvement. This is especially true with workers 
whose jobs require intense concentration or those 
who receive business visitors. Privacy boosts morale, 
too—satisfies the employee’s desire to work in 
quarters he regards as his own.” 

You can create privacy for your workers — over- 
night—with GF partitions; and as space requirements 
change, you can rearrange your GF partitions, 


quickly and easily. To boost productivity in your 
offices as much as 25%, call on GF—America’s largest 
maker of metal business furniture. Only GF offers 
complete planning, design and decorator services that 
take into consideration, not just space utilization and 
work-flow, but the many human factors that make 
for efficiency. 

An informative booklet, “PLAN To Prorit From 
Your Orrice INVESTMENT”, is yours for the asking. 
Just call your GF branch or dealer, or write The 
General Fireproofing Company, Department B-27, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 





(a GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


METAL BUSINESS FURNITURE 














In Business Abroad 


Latin American Communists Claim 
Big Gains, With More to Come 


Latin America’s Communists evidently see 1959 as 
a year for big gains. Encouraged by recent successes, 
particularly in Cuba, Venezuela, and Argentina, the Reds 
are in a cocky mood. Here’s what they're up to: 

Party membership—say the Communists—is on the up- 
swing. They claim 360,000 members in the 20 Latin 
American countries. (In early 1958, the U.S. State Dept. 
reported membership at only 200,000.) 

In Uruguay—traditional base for Red operations in 
South America—some 60 diplomatic pouches move weekly 
between Montevideo and Moscow. A special Soviet emis- 
sary shuttles between the two capitals almost weekly— 
and gets a five-man “diplomatic” guard on his trip from 
Montevideo’s Carrasco airport to the local Soviet em- 
bassy. Russia is pressuring Uruguay to permit Aeroflot, 
the Soviet airline, to land at Carrasco. 

In chaotic Cuba, the only two organized parties are 
Fidel Castro’s 26th of July Movement and the Com- 
munists. The Red-lining newspaper Hoy (circulation: 
6,000) is backing Castro at every step. David Salvador, 
Cuba’s top union leader, is not considered a fellow 
traveler; but the Communists are gunning for increased 
power in union elections on June 7. 

Even if the Communists exaggerate their successes, the 
U.S. is not taking the situation lightly. In El Salvador 
a month ago and in Chile last week, U.S. ambassadors 
to Latin America met to discuss Castro’s growing influ- 
ence and rising Communist activity—as well as Latin 
economic problems. 

e e¢ e 


Moscow Turns to the West Again 
For Help on Seven-Year Plan 


Eager to plug gaps in its ambitious Seven-Year Plan, 
Moscow—for the moment-—is altering its postwar policy 
of do-it-yourself industrialization and turning to the 
West for sizable economic and technical assistance. 

In recent months, Russia has placed over $100-million 
worth of orders with British industry that include a 
rubber-tire plant and a synthetic-fiber plant (BW—May 
9’59,p110). Moscow also has signed contracts with West 
German companies, particularly for much-needed help 
in developing its chemical industry. 

This week, on the heels of Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan’s trip to Russia, a British trade mission arrived in 
Moscow to negotiate an Anglo-Soviet trade agreement. 
The mission, headed by Sir David Eccles, president of 
the Board of Trade, is optimistic. The Russians clearly 
want complete Western-built plants (as they did in 
the 1930s). Vickers-Armstrong (Engineers), Ltd., al- 
ready has two new contracts in the works, besides the 
$6.3-million chemical plant ordered two months ago. 
Just this week, the Russians bought $2.8-million worth of 
British refrigeration equipment. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT BUSINESS ABROAD ON: 


@ P. 68—De Gaulle government is winning anti- 
inflation battle through austerity program 
blueprinted by economist Jacques Rueff. 





There may be one stumbling block. Moscow is switch- 
ing from cash deals to requests for medium-term credits 
on purchases. If Britain were too generous with credit 
to Moscow, its Commonwealth and NATO allies—also 
hungry for credits—might kick up a fuss. 


De Havilland Worries About Orders 
For Its Latest Comet Jet Liner 


In the fiercely competitive business of building and 
selling jet airliners, Britain’s De Havilland Aircraft Co., 
Ltd., has been dogged with bad luck. De Havilland’s 
first big commercial jet, the ill-fated first of the Comet 
series, had to be withdrawn from service. 

Now the vastly improved Comet IV—the first jet 
liner to fly the Atlantic on a regular schedule—is having 
troubles of a different sort. Despite a vigorous world- 
wide sales effort, the British company isn’t getting 
enough orders to make its Comet IV project pay off. 

De Havilland has sold about 30 Comet IVs. But, 
according to Chmn. W. E. Nixon, “no orders for the 
Comet have been forthcoming from the U.S., whith 
represents more than 70% of the world market for 
airliners of that size, and it appears unlikely that a 
non-American company can achieve any substantial suc- 
cess in selling to U.S. operators.” 

Nonetheless, De Havilland is going ahead with the 
design and construction of a new commercial jet, the 
Airco 121. This aircraft is slated to enter service with 
British European Airways (BEA) in 1963. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Japan’s top taxpayer—for fourth straight year—is Kono- 
suke Matsushita, owner-boss of Matsushita Electric In- 
dustrial, who earned $670,000 in fiscal 1958 from salary, 
stocks, and other sources. No. 2 taxpayer is Foreign 
Minister Aiichiro Fujiyama, a sugar-and-trading baron. 


Montecatini on the march: Italy's chemical leader has 
signed up Britain’s Imperial Chemical Industries and 
Shell Chemical to produce Moplen, a new polypropylene 
plastic. Montecatini also is joining with Bombay's In- 
dian Dyestuffs Ltd. in a $7-million expansion. 


Communist China is pushing chemicals. Under con- 
struction—says Peking—are a 40,000 ton caustic soda 
plant in Shanghai, another 15,000-ton caustic soda plant 
and a 10,000-ton hydrochloric acid plant at Canton, a 
120,000-ton sulphuric acid plant and an 80,000-ton soda 
ash works in remote Szechuwan, and two large chemical 
plants with a variety of end products in central Hunan 
and Chekiang. 
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France Beats Back Inflation 


ECONOMIST Jacques Rueff helped put France’s financial house in order by recommend- 
ing drastic overhaul of the national budget, with cuts in spending and increased revenue. 


68 Business Abroad 


De Gaulle’s “truth and sever- 
ity” program has already trans- 
formed the nation’s economic 
affairs and outlook. 


When Gen. de Gaulle came to power 
in France just about a vear ago, the 
average Frenchman (and manv_ out 
siders) expected that his first great 
achievement would be to end the costly 
war in Algeria. Most French business- 
men and economists felt that de Gaulle 
would have to solve the Algerian prob- 
lem before he could hope to halt infla- 
tion in France and stabilize the wobbly 
franc. 

However, one French economist— 
Jacques Rueff (picture)—sized things up 
differently. When the de Gaulle gov 
ernment was formed last June, Rueff 
had his eyes on the internal causes of 
French inflation. He felt that economic 
stability could be achieved by merely 
changing the government’s financial 
policies. 
¢ Financial Reform—Rueff has proved 
to be right, at least for the short run. 
The Algerian war still rages; yet the 
French economy has been stabilized. 
In fact, Rueff himself had a large hand 
in putting the French economy on a 
solid footing. 

Last September, Finance Minister 
Pinay made him chairman of a com- 
mittee of experts whose task was to 
draw up a program of financial reform. 
The recommendations of this commit- 
tee provided the basis for de Gaulle’s 
“truth and severity” program—a reform 
of the French finances that is often 
compared with the “save the franc” 
stabilization program carried out by 
Premier Poincare in 1928 when Rueff 
was an official in the French ‘Treasury. 

The de Gaulle program, promul- 
gated by a series of decrees last Dec. 

included a 17.5% devaluation of 
the franc plus drastic budgetary 
changes. It already has produced a 
striking transformation in the economic 
affairs of France. Prices have stabilized, 
the franc is strong, and exchange re- 
serves have built up rapidly. Serious 
strikes, which some _ observers pre- 
dicted, still haven’t materialized. 


1. A Critical Period 


Looking back, you can see _ that 
France was on the verge of a real eco- 
nomic bust at the moment de Gaulle 
took over. From 1953 to 1958, French 
production had expanded at a rate of 
better than 5% a year. But French 
prices had gone up even faster—by 
almost 25% in the period from Janu- 
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Another Tinnerman Original... 


Nut-in-a-cage eliminates welding or staking... 
SPEED GRIPS° hold themselves on panels! 


Wherever you require a heavy-duty, multi- 
thread, self-retaining fastener, a Tinnerman 
SPEED Grip Nut Retainer answers the need, 
holds down assembly costs. 

SPEED Grips snap into place...some into 
panel holes... others over panel edges. No 
special tools or skills required. Spring-steel 
fingers grip the panel, yet let the nut float to 
compensate for normal panel-hole misalign- 
ment. Welding, staking and clinching are 
eliminated. SPEED Grips can even be applied 
after panels have been finished, avoiding paint- 
clogged threads. 

SPEED Grips are available in a wide range 
of sizes and types, including front-mounting 
nut and bolt retainers for hard-to-reach or 
blind locations. 

See your Sweet’s Product Design File, sec- 
tion 8-T for data on these and other Speep Nut 


Brand Fasteners. Your Tinnerman representa- 
tive has complete information and samples. If 
he isn’t listed under “Fasteners” in your 
Yellow Pages, write to: 


TINN ERMAN PRODUCTS, (nc. 
Dept.12 + P.O. Box 6688 «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 





TINNERMAN 
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FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® 











CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd, Hamilton, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd, Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds S.A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano-Bundy GmbH, Heidelberg. 














Rigid-Frame 40’ x 100’ industrial warehouse with spacious office facilities, 
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Dept. BW-18 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
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are made to serve your business better 


Colorful STRAN-STEEL buildings 


Detroit 29, Michigan ¢ Division of 
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looking Stran-Steel building is made 


For a surprisingly low cost per square 
foot, you can own a good-looking, hard- 


working Stran-Steel building. Designed 


J 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Stran-Steel Corporation, Dept. BW-18 


Detroit 29, Michigan 


Please send your Industrial Building Catalog. 
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possible by precision mass production. 


Owning one almost always costs less 


than rent payments for similar space. 


for your specific commercial or indus- 


Our five-year purchase plan, which 
requires an initial investment of only 


25%, can be handled by your Stran- 


trial operation—designed to help you 


in 


step up efficiency—it’s available 
your choice of six factory-applied, 
baked-on colors (blue, bronze, green, 


Steel dealer, who will also take responsi- 


bility for planning and construction, 


if you like. For full information, mail 


gray, rose or white). Colors which are 
handsome themselves, and blend beau- 


the coupon or call the Stran-Steel 
dealer listed in the Yellow Pages under 


Steel Buildings or Buildings-Steel. 


tifully with brick, stone, wood or glass. 





The low price of an efficient, good- 











Lengths in 24’ or 20’ multiples and a 
full range of widths —with spacious 


column-free interiors. 











ary, 1956, to June, 1958. What’s more, 
this inflation had led to a steady drain 
of foreign exchange reserves. By June 
last year, after the political turmoil of 
May had accelerated the drain, the 
French government had only $204- 
million left in its foreign exchange kitty 
(not counting $575-million held by the 
Bank of France as a currency reserve). 

In referring to this situation during 
a recent visit to the U.S. Rueff said: 
“On June 1, 1958, the game was up. 
However popular the expansion had 
been, no government—whatever its aspi- 
rations or its political complexion— 
could any longer escape the necessity 
of changing the policies which had 
made the expansion possible. A_thor- 
ough-going reform of the public 
finances was indispensible.” 

Without such a reform, Rueff main- 

tained, France would have been forced 
into a rigidly controlled economy, with 
an elaborate system of rationing and 
of other restrictions on private business. 
¢ Temporary Measures—At first, Pinay 
met the crisis with temporary expedi- 
encies. Last June, he imposed new taxes 
and launched a gold loan that offered 
substantial tax exemptions. This loan 
provided about 300-billion francs of 
new money (60-million of it in foreign 
exchange or gold), and eased the posi- 
tion of the French Treasurv. 
e Drastic Surgery—But Rueff and some 
of the top officials in the Treasury 
realized that this was only a holding 
operation. They were convinced that 
drastic financial surgery was needed 
both on the swollen French budget and 
on the over-valued franc. Otherwise, 
there would be no escape from a fresh 
exchange crisis and a controlled econ- 
omy, especially since Paris could not 
count on being bailed out by the U.S., 
as it had been in many earlier financial 
jams. 

At the same time, it seemed clear to 
Rueff and the others on his eommittee 
(which included two businessmen) that 
France could expect a bright economic 
future if only its finances could be put 
in order. 

On the one hand, the population was 
increasing rapidly, and would soon turn 
France into a young and more dynamic 
nation. On the other. hand, the French 
discovery of oil in the Sahara opened 
the prospect of a fuel source that could 
make France virtually self-sufficient in 
energy supplies—assuming that Algeria 
were not lost to France. Also, there 
was the prospect of rapidly increasing 
trade within the European Common 
Market, due to start Jan. 1, 1959. 


Il. Shoring Up 


The Rueff committee had _ these 
hopeful prospects, as well as the grim 
ones, very much in mind when, last 
September, it began to screen the 
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26,000 TI transistors will be produced 
from the thin slices of semiconductor 
crystal seen in the container above 
being inserted in a diffusion furnace. 


Finished 
transistor, 
actual size 


Here, precisely separated on a single slice of germanium crystal magnified 33 times, you 
see 40 of the more than a thousand transistor hearts produced per slice. Every one of 
these transistor hearts has had its base layer diffused in and the 0.002’ x 0.006’ 
aluminum emitter and gold base-contact stripes applied by high vacuum evaporation. 


How transistors are born in Texas...26,000 at a time! 


Dramatically advanced transistors are produced at 
Texas Instruments by diffusing materials directly into 
many slices of semiconductor material simultaneously. 
Identical transistors — each a solid mechanical unit 
— attain new pinnacles of uniformity and reliability. 


Starting with the introduction of the first commercially 
available diffused-base transistors — silicon type 
2N389 in May, 1957, and germanium type 2N623 in 
March, 1958— TI now produces diffused-hase tran- 
sistors that operate at frequencies of hundreds of 
megacycles (beyond television frequencies), that 
handle greater amounts of power, and that withstand 
severe shock, acceleration and vibration. 


TEXAS 


keep an eye on T/I 


Result: detection and guidance systems for military 
weapons become faster-acting and more reliable; con- 
trol and telemetering systems for missiles and satellites 
become more sophisticated; larger-scale data process- 
ing systems now operate faster and need only a fraction 
of their former power consumption, cooling and area 
requirements. 


For over a quarter century, such TI creative engineer- 
ing has made outstanding contributions to new 
developments in seismic exploration, instrumentation, 
military and commercial electronic systems, transistori- 
zation, and electronic components... contributions 
that improve your way of life personally, profession- 
ally, nationally. 


INSTRUMENTS 


INCORPORATED 
6000 LEMMON AVENUE 
DALLAS 9, TEXAS 
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TO WHOM 


IT MAY 
CONCERN 


Industrial Systems Company specializes 
in the design and manufacture of auto- 
matic cleaning and treating machines 
ind offers equipment engineered to meet 
the production washing requirements of 
Ny industry 

Whatever the material (wood, metal, plas- 
tic, glass), processing needed (washing, 
rinsing, drying, special treating, or 
any combination thereof), or particular 
production characteristics involved, 
Industrial Systems Company can supply 
the equipment you need for either 
pendent or integrated operation 

It's to your advantage to learn what we 
have accomplished for others in industry 
and what we can also accomplish for you. 
Your request for detailed infor- 
mation and free engineering 
consultation will receive prompt 
attention, 


IMDOSTRMISAL 
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SYSTEMS COMPANY 
Exclusive Sales Agents for 
INDUSTRIAL WASHING MACHINE CORP. 
31 Main Street, Matawan, N. J. 





SLEEP LATER! 


in the NEW- 


e+ + you can take the car all the 
way to the plant — in minutes! 
No commuting! When everybody 
has that extra 40 winks, it makes a 
big difference in dispositions, 
production, and the way you 

look at your work. Look at the 
New Iowa. Send for lowa Industrial 
Resources Fact Book. All replies 
held in strictest confidence. 





IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
325 Jewett Building, Des Moines, lowa 
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budgetary estimates for the 1959 fiscal 
year and to look for ways of cutting 
the huge anticipated deficit. 


Here’s how the committee went 
about its job: 
First, it looked at the estimated 


over-all deficit—about 1.2-trillion francs 
(over $3-billion). The committee de- 
cided that this would have to be 
reduced by as close to 700-billion francs 
as possible. In picking this figure, the 
committee operated on the following 
assumption: Over the course of the 
previous five vears, the French ‘Treasury 
had never been able to borrow, with- 
out inflation, more than 500-billion to 
600-billion francs. ‘Therefore, if the 
budget were not cut, the ‘Treasury 
would find itself compelled before the 
end of 1959 to have the Bank of France 
create several hundred billions of fresh 
inflationary credit in the form of ad- 
vances to the Treasury. ‘Thus, it was 
essential that the deficit be kept down 
to the amount that the Treasurv could 
borrow on the market, or to some- 
where between 500-billion and 600- 
billion francs. 

In short, the committee established 
the principle that public expenditures 
must in no case exceed the amount 
available to the Treasury from revenue 
and savings taken together. 
¢ Revenue Increase—! hen, 
his team set out to see how much of 
their proposed reduction could be 
gained by a cut in spending and how 
much by an increase in revenue. 

On the revenue side, the committee 
ended up by recommending tax in 
creases and tax changes estimated to 
produce 330-billion francs in additional 
revenue. By cutting estimated expendi- 
tures, it gained an additional 
lion francs—for a total of 666-billion 
francs. 

In examining the expenditure side of 
the budget, the committee broke down 
the projected 1959 spending into five 
main parts: 


Rueff and 


336-bil- 





Billtoy 

Francs 
Capital expenditures ....ccccccees 1,633 
ee |. 1,555 
Expenditure on civilian services 1,503 
Economic subsidies ..........000.. 434 
a ee ee 834 


¢ Capital Spending—Although the esti- 
mate for capital expenditures showed an 
increase of 26% over 1958, the com- 
mittee decided against any reduction. 
The members felt that there was no 
room for a cut if housing, education, 
health, science, and basic public utili- 
ties were to be adequate to the needs 
of France’s growing population, and if 
the standard of living were to be raised 
in Algeria. 

They also wanted to use capital 
spending by the nationalized industries 
(much of their capital is supplied by 
the government) to offset the mild 


recession that had set in during the 
spring of 1958, and as a means of main- 
taining a wide range of orders for 
yrivate industry. Here, the committee 
iad its eye on France's future and on 
the political realities—the need of the 
de Gaulle government to maintain 
solid business backing. 

e Military Civilian—The military item 
also was left intact, presumably because 
the committee had very little choice 
but to accept the de Gaulle govern- 
ment’s estimate of the military spend- 
ing needed (about two-thirds of the 
militarv total) to maintain France’s 
hold on Algeria. 

Civilian expenditure (largely the cost 
of running the government) should be 
cut, the committee agreed. But this 
would be a long-run task, and no reduc- 
tions could be expected during fiscal 
1959. 

e Government Subsidies—Under the 
heading of economic subsidies—“‘inter- 
ventions economiques’ —the committee 
found it subventions — that 
were intended to reduce the prices of 


manv goods and services—goods such as 


milk, and 


government 


chocolate, rice, bread, and 
ervices such as railway travel 
Earlier governments had introduced 
these subsidies for a variety of reasons 
to prevent a rise in the price index 
(which would automatically increase the 
guaranteed minimum wag¢ 
age certain activities, or to 
help certain classes of producers. Both 
to save money and to help reduce the 
escalation of wages, the 
recommended that th 
idies be reduced by 196-billion francs, 
and the government agreed to an actual 
cut of 155-billion. 
In the case of 
committee managed a reduction of $1- 


to encourl- 
economic 


committee 


economic Sud- 


social subsidies, the 
million francs by proposing an increase 
in personal contributions and 
economic management of government- 
As part of this 

government 


More 


supported social services 
program, the de Gaulle 
eliminated veterans’ pensions except for 
the low-income groups—something that 
no one but de Gaulle could have got 
away with. 

e Price Hikes—Finallv, the committee 
recommended an increase in the prices 
of electricity, gas, and postal services, 
thus gaining another 100-billion francs 
and reducing the over-all deficit to less 
than 600-billion francs—or the sum 
available, by past standards, for borrow- 
ing on the market. 

The committee then had to take ac- 
count of the fact that some of its 
measures would inevitably result in an 
increase of prices. So it recommended 
that the government suppress, by public 
decree, all indexing arrangements that 
tied wages or agricultural prices to a 
price index. 

The sole exception to this was an 
arrangement that the guaranteed mini- 
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Meet 


the man 















behind our 
middle 


name 


He’s a Hartford Steam 
Boiler Field Inspector, 
one of more than 600 
throughout the country 
whose only business is in- 
spection . . . whose only 
purpose to keep power ma- 
chinery in motion. . . and save : 
money for you! vs 
Each Hartford Steam Boiler In- —. 
spector has been trained to know Pt 
power machinery. Backwards and for- * 
wards. Inside and out. And when some- ~ 
thing’s not right, chances are ‘he'll know it 
. . . by sight or sound, feel or smell. All his 
senses are keyed, by specialized training and expe- 
rience to spot little troubles before they become big 
troubles . . . to prolong the useful life of boilers and machinery. 
This man is one specialist in a company of specialists . . . a company 
whose vast resources of engineering knowledge and experience are devoted 
to just one thing — the insuring and safeguarding of power equipment. 


Remember, at Hartford Steam Boiler... INSPECTION IS OUR MIDDLE NAME 
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THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


W] 
.* INSPECTION 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 2, Connecticut 
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Today’s key ‘“‘cost-cutter”’ 


“' MATERIAL HANDLING 


EXPOSITION 


BOOTHS 1302-1307-1404 
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Management men in every industrial area are facing the fact that ma- 
terials handling is a major operating problem. Surveys of industry show 
that, on the average, one out of every four man-hours in factories, mills 
and warehouses is delegated to handling materials. 

Many industrial firms have initiated handling improvements in an 
effort to find a solution. These companies . . . Towmotor users among 
them ... have come upon a rewarding fact: More efficient mass- 
handling is one of the fastest, most resultful ways to increase profits. 

Certified Job Studies continue to report new records of productivity 
and profit with Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks at work throughout in- 
dustry. These comparative statistics are readily available to you. Ask 
for Certified Job Studies relating to your own business—and Pace- 
Maker Booklet SP-23 describing new Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks. Write 
Tomotor Corporation, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


“[FER[INGER 


LEADERS FOR 40 YEARS IN BUILDING 
FORK LIFT TRUCKS, CARRIERS AND TRACTORS 


Gerlinger Carrier Co. is a subsidiary of Towmotor Corporatio 














Fresh onions packed in ice for shipment in M/R corrugated boxes 
—just one of many applications for this new H & D development. 


STAYS STRONG 
WHEN WET! it’s #2 moisture- 


resistant corrugated developed by H&D. 


No product’s too wet for corrugated boxes made of M/R board. 
Wax-impregnated M/R sheds water like a duck’s back, stays 
strong and firm even when dripping wet. Produce, fruit and 
other wet product packers save money with this new Hinde & 
Dauch development. Looking for a better way to box your 
product? Better see H & D. 


Hinde & Dauch 


Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
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AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING * SANDUSKY, OHIO « 15 FACTORIES ¢ 42 SALES OFFICES 
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HINDE & DAUCH | 
Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper | 
5901 Decatur Street * Sandusky, Ohio | 
Please rush me samples and detailed literature on new M/R | 
corrugated boxes. ] 
Name | 
Company | 
Address 
City — State. en 2 | 
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mum wage still is tied to an official price 
index. At the same time, the govern- 
ment authorized an increase of 4% in 
civil service salaries and an increase of 
4% to 6% in the guaranteed minimum 
wage and in the prices of certain farm 
products. Despite these concessions, 
there has been a less-than-+% increase 
so far this year in the French price level. 
(Some government officials had feared 
that the increase might be 6% to 8%.) 

[he committee did not limit its rec- 
ommendations to these changes in the 
budget and in domestic policy. It also 
urged some dramatic changes on the 
external side. 

To remove the danger of an upward 
drift in prices, the committee argued 
that it was essential to reestablish the 
pressure of external competition by re- 
moving most of the quotas that were 
put on French imports during the finan- 
cial crisis of 1957 It also recom- 
mended that France go through with all 
its commitments to the Common Mar- 
ket. These included both tariff and 
quota reductions. 
¢ Devaluation of Franc—Equally im- 
portant, the committee recommended 
—and the government agreed—that the 
franc should be devalued as of Jan. 1, 
1959, by 17.5%. By this measure, 
France would gain export business (even 
with heavy export subsidies, French 
sales had been lagging) and would in 
crease the price Frenchmen paid in 
francs for imported goods. 

Then, to underline the irrevocable 
character of the new franc rate, the 
committee had the government create 
a new monetary unit called the “heavy” 
franc, which is worth 100 of the old 
francs and is now going into circulation. 

lo clinch these external measures, 

Rueff wanted to see the Bank of France 
impose an emergency discount rate of 
7%, then start bringing it down by easy 
stages. But neither the Bank of France 
nor the Treasury agreed to this, and 
Rueff himself has gone along with the 
recent reductions in the French bank 
rate. He feels that French interest rates 
must be brought down, both to cut the 
cost ot carrying the public debt and to 
stimulate more private investment. In 
fact, tight money has not been used as 
an anti-inflationary weapon in the sta- 
bilization program that Reuff master- 
minded for Pinay and de Gaulle. 
e End of Task—Rueff has now returned 
to his post as a judge in the Court of 
Justice of the European Economic Com- 
munity (Common Market). 

He is enough of a realist to admit 
that he could not have won approval 
for his program if de Gaulle had not 
been operating from June, 1958, to Feb- 
ruary, 1959, under emergency powers. 
He also realizes that the recession of the 
past year in France made it easier for 
the government to carry through his 
anti-inflationary program. END 
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Look what’s better now... 
because of Du Pont ZYTEL® 


Your best profit margins are assured by using materials that give you top 
performance at lowest cost. ZYTEL nylon resins offer you this combina- 
tion, Strong molded parts of ZYTEL, for example, often eliminate machin- 
ing and assembly operations required with other materials, They can be 
produced in quantity to finish dimensions, Production, inspection and 
handling costs go down. That’s why hundreds of businesses are finding 
it good economics and good sense to use Du Pont ZyTEL nylon resins in 
their products, You will, too, 

For literature that shows you the product successes achieved by many 
manufacturers by using ZYTEL, write to: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Advertising Department, Room Z-9516, Nemours Building, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 

IN CANADA: Du Pont of Canada Limited, P, O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec. 


X-RAY film processing machine uses gears and 
other rugged parts of ZyTEL. Components 
work smoothly, are unharmed by photographic 
chemicals and cost less to make and buy. 
(By Brook Molding Corp., Norwood, Mass., 
for Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.) 


NOZZLE AND SNAP-ON HOSE COUPLINGS 
of ZyTEL are light in weight, tough, resistant 
to garden chemicals and low in cost. Easy-to- 
use couplings have no threads, no moving 
parts to wear. (By Franklin Metal & Rubber 


Company, Hatboro, Pennsylvania.) 


BALL-POINT PEN has thin-walled barrel, 
thanks to the high strength of ZyTeL in thin 
sections. Use of a larger ink cartridge is possi- 
ble. Parts of ZyTEL nylon resin are abrasion- 
and impact-resistant . . . can be molded in 
rich colors. (By Scripto, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.) 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











In Research 


Computer Does Fair Job of Translating 


Russian Scientific Texts into English 


The first practical mechanical method of translating 
Russian technical writing into English has apparently 
been evolved bv the National Bureau of Standards, 
working for the Office of Naval Research. 

NBS does not claim to have solved the probably 
unsolvable problem of machine translation for literature, 
but it believes that its method, once refined, will be 
suitable for scientific translations. 

[he key to the NBS system is the rigging of an elec- 
tronic computer to scan the Russian original and weld 
the corresponding English words into a meaningful 
sentence. 

Previous computer systems have done their translating 
on a word-by-word basis, and more often than not have 
ended up with pure gibberish. Now, NBS instructs 
its computer to change the words of the Russian sen- 
tence into a highly concentrated form for purposes of 
matching. ‘Then the machine is told to recognize the 
syntactical relationship of the words. Finally, it fits 
English words together in a meaningful sentence. 

he first sample translations have been neither ele- 

gant nor complete, but they have rendered the gist of 
the Russian material remarkably well. With further 
work, it is hoped that the computer will offer a practical 
way of getting Russian scientific texts into English fast. 


1-Million Mph. Interplanetary Shock Wave 
Duplicated in Avco Laboratory 


Interplanetary shock waves that travel from the sun 
to the earth at more than 1-million mph. have been 
duplicated in the laboratory by Avco Corp., at Everett, 
Mass. The gas velocities, believed to be the fastest ever 
achieved in the lab, were 
attained in the 30-in. 
shock tube part of which 
is shown in the picture. 

Avco used a +4-billion- 
watt charge to trigger 
the waves, which are the 
same type as those which 
cause the magnetic storms 
that upset radio and tele- 
phone communications, 

In the Pioneer space 
probe experiments, it was 
learned that magnetic 
storms greatly increase the radiation count in the Van 
Allen radiation belt. Hence these “magnetic typhoons” 
might be very dangerous to space travelers. Creation 
of similar conditions in the lab is a long step toward 
devising protection for space-roving man. 

Fundamental research also benefits: 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT RESEARCH ON: 
@ P. 80 Developments in neurology fore- 


shadow major strides in control, prevention, 
and possible cure of some mental diseases. 





e The achievement lends weight to a relatively 
new theory explaining what interplanetary shock waves 
are. For a long time, scientists thought shock waves 
depended on the collision of molecules or other par- 
ticles of matter. But this theory just could not fit with 
what went on in space, where there are few particles 
to collide. Now the Avco experiment nails down the 
thesis that in space a shock wave is a collision of “force 
fields” surrounding hydrogen ions and electrons. 

¢ Unproven theories on the nature of very high 
temperature gas (called plasma) are also bolstered by 
the work. Avco had to use gas temperatures of 1.5- 
million F in its shock tube. At this point, all known 
matter vaporizes instantly. So, the plasma (a rarefied 
mass of hydrogen) had to be contained in a magnetic 
wall. The method by which this was accomplished 
should add greatly to the slowly increasing understand- 
ing of ultra high temperatures. 

Avco achieved its shock waves in the same lab that 
played a major part in research for the Atlas, Titan, and 
Minuteman ICBMs. Now the company is about to 
dedicate an associated facility at Wilmington, Mass. 
This $23-million research center ($16-million in Avco 
money, $7-million put up by the government) will con- 
centrate on the design, development, and testing of 
ICBM nose cones, and on other space problems. 


Ceramic Fibers Make New Material 


That Withstands Extreme Heat 


Horizons, Inc., Cleveland researcli company, has de- 
veloped a method of forming ceramic fibers that will 
produce a product useful at temperatures as high as 
4,500F. 

The Horizons development, which the company feels 
is a major scientific breakthrough, applies only to the 
changing of the geometry of the ceramics to increasc¢ 
their applications. The company is not revealing any 
details of the process. The small fibers produced by 
the new technique can be matted into pads for insula 
tion or, the company believes, made into thread, cloth, 
paper, and used for reinforcing in plastics. 

By changing the geometry of ceramics from solids 
to fibers, Horizons can get high bulk densities. Air 
trapped in the fiber mats actually acts as the chief insula- 
tion, but the significance of the new method is that 
the ceramic fibers maintain their shape at high tempera- 
tures—retaining the air traps. 

The process—still on an experimental scale—can be 
used on any ceramics, according to the researchers. 

Work has been done on sieinina. silica, and mixed 
oxides, but the most successful experiments have beefi 
with zirconia. Zirconium oxide appears to give the 
best physical properties—the longest, finest fibers. Alu- 
mina tends, for instance, to fom flat ribbonlike fibers, 
which are not so useful in many applications. 
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An efficient double row, pre- 
loaded, ball bearing for use 
where combined loads must be 
resisted by a single bearing. 
Both radial and axial deflec- 
tions are controlled within 
very close limits, 
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Photo: courtesy Jacobsen Mfg. Co., Racine, Wisconsin 


Power mower cost trimmed 


*4.29 with “@ bearing design 


When a leading manufacturer wanted to cut production costs of his top-line 
power mower... he talked to the man from New Departure! His N/D Sales 
Engineer recommended a new, more efficient cutter housing design utilizing 
three precision New Departure production ball bearings. This accounted for 
a savings in parts and assembly-time costs of $4.29 per mower! What's more, 
the conversion added new sales appeal to the product. The manufacturer was 
able to price more competitively at retail . . . while promising mower users 
years of trouble-free performance. 

Perhaps the man from New Departure can recommend an N/D production 
bearing that will give your product the cost savings and added sales appeal 
you're looking for. For more information, write Department A-5. 


EPARTURE 


DIVISION OF GENERAL/MOTORS, BRISTOL, CONN. 


NOTHING ROLLS L4/KE A BALL 














Nerves Begin to Yield Secrets 


@ Scientists are using new techniques—among them 
the study of nervous reactions of fish to drugs. 


@ They have new drugs, new insights into the way 
the human nervous system operates and how it can be repaired. 


@ Result: the promise of a series of discoveries. 


Vhe fish, long useful chiefly on Fri- 
days, is about to join the guinea pig, 
the white mouse, and the rhesus mon- 
key as a contributor to scientific knowl- 
edge—and in the same passive way. 

Researchers studying nervous diseases 
discovered that the fish is an 
ideal subject on which to test the effect 
of nerve stimulants and depressants. 
The fish reacts and in a 
manner startlingly similar to human be 
ings, to the same drugs that influence 
the nervous svstem of man. 

\ tiny dose of tranquilizer, for ex- 
imple, will change a bloodthirsty fish 
into a tame, docile, and apparently con- 
tented one. A similar dose 
stimulant will turn a timid sole into a 
raging tiger of a fish. Other chemical 

ompounds will cause fish to lose their 
ense of balance, to swim upside down 
or flop over on their sides; some will 
even make fish swim backward. Phvysi- 
cal damage to a fish’s nervous system 
produces the same kind of symptoms 

those found in the nervous afflictions 


] 
Have 


sensitively, 


of a nerve 


of man 

¢ Turning of Tide—The use of fish in 
nerve research is still too new to pro- 
duce any startling discoveries vet. But 
it's typical of the fresh angles that 
nedical researchers are following in 
research todav. 

In other fields, medical science has 
‘made great strides, with a long list of 
important new drugs in the past 15 
vears In neurological research (the 
study of the nervous systém and its dis- 
orders), progress has been slow. 

Medical men hope that the new surge 
of effort will result not only in a fuller 
explanation of how the human nervous 
system operates but also in ways of 
protecting it against abnormalities and 
disease 

Cerebral palsy, muscular dystrophy, 
multiple sclerosis, and Parkinson’s dis- 
case still incapacitate hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans every vear. And 
researchers still don’t fully understand 
how the tranquilizers and_ so-called 
“lift pills” act on the system. 

Now it seems as if the mist is lifting. 
In the laboratories of many medical 
schools, universities, | pharmaceutical 
companies, the National Institutes of 
Health, hope is rising that major de- 


nerve 
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velopments in neurology can be re- 
ported before long. 

¢ German Nerve Gas—The University 
of Chicago has been a center of such 
studies since World War II, when the 
military joined there in research on 
poison gases. It became the place for 
postwar study of the Germans’ new gas 
called ““Tabun.” 

Unlike previous poison gases, l'abun 
was colorless, tasteless, and odorless 
It entered the body with the air a man 
breathed, with the food he swallowed, 
or even through his pores, and it had 
a reputation for turning him insane be- 
fore it killed him. 
never used in combat. 

After the war, Allied soldiers tracked 
down a quantity of Tabun and shipped 
it to Chicago for analysis. It was 
found to be an organic phosphate—a 
discovery that led to development of a 
whole family of commercial pesticides 
with advantages over DDT, which had 
also just been developed. It also 
proved to have value in medical re- 
search. 

In 1947, the Chicago research group 
was able to theorize that organic phos 
phates act as nerve poisons by inhibit- 
ing the action of cholinesterase, an en- 
zyme vital to the functioning of the 
human body. Early this year, after 


However, it was 





FISH in laboratory show much the same 
reactions to nerve drugs as humans do. Tiny 
dose of hypertension drug makes these Si- 
amese fighting fish lethargic. 


thousands of experiments, the group 
was able to say how it was done. 

e Works in Liver—Once in the blood- 
stream, the so-called nerve poison tray 
els to the liver, where it is converted 
from a relatively harmless substance to 
the form in which it attacks cholines- 
terase. Worse yet, it tends to gravitate 
to the very section of the liver that 
produces cholinesterase. 

This discovery alone could help solve 
medical problems such as myasthenia 
gravis, a condition of muscular weak- 
ness brought on by damage to nerves. 
It could also lead to more 
methods of testing the toxicity of some 
agricultural sprays and food additives, 
by applying the tests to liver tissue and 
by more knowledgeably observing the 
reaction of laboratory animals. 
¢ Electric Eels Help—At the Colum- 
bia University College of Physicians & 
Surgeons, researchers have been using 
electric eels to help them study th 
action of enzymes in the 
tem. 

First, they refined and concentrated 
cholinesterase. Then they studied its 
action on acetvicholine, a chemical that 
the nerves of the eel release as they dis- 
charge electricity. Finally, they sought 
a chemical that would react to the ace 
tvicholine as the cholinesterase would. 
The chemical they settled upon is 
2-pyridine aldoxime methiodide. 

Now researchers at Columbia 
elsewhere are studying the interaction 
between the nerve enzvme and the en- 
zvme that is released by the nefves as 
thev act. With a substitute available for 
cholinesterase can 
in laboratory animals the part of the 
liver that produces this substance, then 


accurate 


nervous sys- 


and 


researchers remove 





SCHIZOPHRENIA is produced artificially 
in fish, as it can be in humans. Study may 
reveal chemical deficiencies as causes of 
both mental and nervous diseases. 
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‘«.. there is a real place in New York for conservatively managed 
banks and trust companies of moderate size where customers may have 
easy access to and personal acquaintance with the senior officers . 


QUOTED FROM ‘‘THE BANK'S DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
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OSCILLOSCOPE—AN ELECTRON 


Money Services Tested for Corporate Growth 


In this age of electronics, growth corporations 

; HE, must have banking service that sensitively 
reflects their specific needs. 

Individualized service, offered in a tradition 
of loyalty to customers, is characteristic of this 


Bank. When you need banking assistance 
that will meet the test of corporate growth— 


here or abroad—won't you call on us? 
NEW YORK. New York’s First Bank + Founded 1784 
Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 530 FIFTH AVE. * MADISON AVE. AT 63rd * MADISON AVE. AT 73rd 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Oil Division... 
new source of 
strength for 
Texas Eastern 


A new operating unit — Texas Eastern’s 
Oil Division — has taken its place along- 
side our other two divisions which operate 
Our pioneer natural gas transmission pipe- 
line and our “Little Big Inch” petroleum 
products pipeline. 


The Oil Division is a regrouping of company 
units (including La Gloria Oil and Gas 
Company) into a single division operating 
in four oil and gas industry fields... 
exploration, production, custom refining, 
gas processing. 


The exploration and production section is 
busy exploring in nine states and is pro- 
ducing from some 800 operating wells. 


The La Gloria refinery at Tyler, Texas, cus- 
tom refines high octane auto and aviation 
gasolines—and a wide assortment of other 
products, including jet and diesel fuels, 
heating oils and petroleum coke. Already 
one of America’s most modern refineries, 
Tyler is expanding for the future. 


The natural gas processing plant at Falfur- 
rias, Texas — one of the world’s largest ~ 
processes some 325,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas daily — and, in the processing, recov- 
ors large quantities of valuable petroleum 
iquids, including natural gasoline, kero- 
ene, butane and propane. A new gas- 
iquid separation plant will soon go into 
service in South Louisiana. 


‘exas Eastern Oil Division has grown, 
ind will continue to grow lustily on a2 
ormula of planned expansion and diver- 
sification which has built Texas Eastern 
‘rom an idea in 1947 to an $800 million 
organization in 1959 —a busy, versatile 
worker in the service of the nation and all 
phases of America’s petroleum industry, 


OIE AND GAS: Exploring and Producing 
NATURAL GAS: Processing and Transmitting 
OIL PRODUCTS: Refining and Transporting 


TEXAS EASTERN 
PIPELINE SYSTEMS 





“.. there is the possibility 
that doctors may learn to 
restore nervous functions in 
human beings . . .” 

STORY starts on p. 80 


carry out their neurological studies un- 
der closer control. 

¢ Model Nerve Cell—In many con 
pany labs, the search is going ahead 
furiously to find ways to repair nerve 
damage. At Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, for example, scientists have just 
finished constructing an electronic cell 
that can become tired and react in many 
other ways similarly to a living nerve 
cell in the eye or ear. 

Using several of these cells, other sci- 
entists are pushing ahead into even 
more fantastic areas—the building of 
whole electronic systems that imitate 
the simpler workings of the various 
nerve networks. 

Those working in nerve research to- 
day are the first to admit the tentative 
nature of what they're doing. Bell re- 
searchers admit their synthetic nerve 
networks have only a vague similarity 
to the real thing. But, at least, it’s a 
beginning. Only a few years ago, not 
even the most farsighted medical re- 
searcher could have envisioned the pos- 
sibility of manmade nervous systems. 
¢ Rebuilding Cells—An equally impor- 
tant discovery was reported to the Amer- 
ican Assn. for the Advancement of 
Science earlier this year. Nerve cells, 
long considered incapable of regener- 
ating themselves in the body after birth, 
have been observed to divide. This 
discovery, according to Indiana Uni- 
versity’s Dr. Warren Andrews, means 
that there is the possibility that doctors 
may someday learn to restore nervous 
function in human beings. 

Indiana’s experiments in which the 
regenerative power of nerve cells was 
observed were run on baby mice. The 
left facial nerve in each of 20 mice (the 
facial nerve is a typical motor nerve) 
was crushed. The mice were divided 
into five groups of four animals each, 
then sacrificed at time intervals of one 
day, two days, three days, one week, and 
two weeks. In each case the nerve cells 
of the crushed facial nerve were com- 
pared with those of the uncrushed facial 
nerve on the other side of the animal’s 
head. 

No regeneration of nerve cells was 
detected in the one, two, and three day 
animals. In the crushed facial nerves 
of the older mice, however, a startling 
thing was observed. Dr. Andrews, chair- 
man of the Indiana School of Medi- 
cine’s Dept. of Anatomy, describes what 
researchers found under the microscope 
as “very Clear-cut figures of cells with 
two nuclei.” Such double cells, he be- 
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lieves, are actually an early stage in 
formation of new nerve cells. In the 
vast number of cases in which human 
beings suffer nerve cell destruction, such 
a regeneration probably also starts, but, 
for some still-unexplained reason, it 
rarely goes to completion. The why of 
this, and the development of drugs to 
sustain the process, could well be the 
means to “grow back’’ nerve tissue in 
patients who have suffered nerve cell 
damage. 

e After the Fact—At a less fundamen 
tal level, research into the human ner- 
vous system is also proceeding swiftly 
At a meeting of the American Academy 
of Neurology in Los Angeles a fortnight 
ago, Dr. Benjamin Boshes of North 
western University described experimen 
tal work in his laboratories using 
celerometers (instruments used in wind 
tunnel evaluations of jet and missile 
models) to detect Parkinsonism in very 
early stages. 

Accelerometers are taped to a sub- 
ject’s hands and feet and, after suitable 
amplification, his tremors are recorded 
on a graph. Doctors then sort out nor- 
mal rhythmic tremors from the un 
thythmic tremors that are indicative of 
incipient Parkinsonism. 
¢ Influenza’s Role—At the Harvard 
Medical School a big research project 
just completed, points a strong finget 
of suspicion as to the initial cause of 
Parkinsonism and perhaps of other nerv- 
ous afflictions, too. 

Dr. Robert S. Schwab mafntains that 
it is now ptactically proven that a major 
portion of the nation’s 450,000 Parkin- 
sonism cases are traceable to the big 
influenza epidemic during and follow- 
ing the first World War. 

The Spanish flu, as it was then called, 
was in many cases complicated by en- 
cephalitis—viral damage to the mid- 
brain—which apparently in turn led to 
Parkinsonism some 10-15 vears later. 
About 65% of known Parkinsonism vic- 
tims were laid low by this particular 
flu epidemic. Subsequent epidemics, 
caused by other flu viruses, do not seem 
to be related to Parkinsonism. 

Working on the strength of what 
they know about the apparent relation 
between the Spanish flu and Parkinson- 
ism, however, medical researchers may 
be able to come up with chemicals to 
protect the nervous system against sim- 
ilar viral damage in future epidemics. 
One candidate at the moment is brain 
ganglioside—a complex substance of 
high molecular weight containing both 
starchy and fatty components. In tests 
on mice, this compound apparently acts 
as a sort of decoy, protecting the nerve 
cells in the brain from attack by viruses. 

Further work along this line might 
turn up other decoy materials—chem- 
icals that could someday form a sort of 
artificial suit of armor for the body’s 
entire nerve network. END 
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How Airplane Builders Seek New Lines to Keep 


INDUSTRIES 
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There’s a tough period ahead 
for aircraft makers. It’s pain- 
fully clear that military plane 
and missile contracts are dwin- 
dling in number, and commercial 
plane markets won’t expand to 
fill gap. So they’re rushing for 
new lines to hedge their future— 
and many will be far different 
in make-up five years from now. 
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BELL specialized in helicopters (left). Now it’s moving into 
space with Hustler engine for Discoverer satellite (right). 


CHANCE VOUGHT lost contract for F8U-3 Navy 
fighter (left). It’s betting on commercial 
electronics for uses like airport Tower Control (right). 





LOCKHEED made military 
name with planes like 
Navy WV-2 radar plane 
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Aircraft Shifts Course t, 


The developments you see pictured 
on these pages—the -new lines these air- 
plane makers are switching into, both 
in and out of the aviation field—are only 
a sample of the extraordinary changes 
under way in the aircraft industry, and 
the baffling problem harrying its mem- 
bers, big and small. 

Put bluntly, what these develop- 
ments point to is this: The nation’s 
largest manufacturing industry seems 
headed for real trouble. In fact, some 
in the industry itself say that some 
airplane makers are already in trouble. 

While there is disagreement over 
the extent of the trouble, there is sub- 
stantial agreement that the current 


problems are serious enough to insure 
that the solutions found will shape the 
kind of aircraft industry the U.S. has 
10 and 15 vears from now. 

Not evervone in the industry would 
put it that bluntly. But they all agree 
they face a problem. Put broadly, the 
problem looks like this: 

Something like 90% of the aircraft 
business is military business. And the 
day of the military airplane is nearing 
its end. Few in the trade are willing to 
concede that the missile will completely 
displace the manned airplane. But no- 


one disputes that the number of air- 
planes required is going down. that the 
number of different tvpes is going down 
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Themselves Strong 


MARTINhad little success with Seamaster 
and 202 transport (left). But it went into 
missiles early, has Titan (right) as top project. 








e to Fight Through Storms Ahead 
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even faster, and that what business re- 
mains is getting less profitable all the 
time. 

Missiles, of course, are just entering 
their heydey. But it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that missile production 
will never need the production facilities 
and manpower, will never produce the 
profits, that aircraft production did. 

Commercial aircraft production has 
never accounted for more than 16% 
of the industry’s output in the most 
peaceful years. Manufacturers, now at 
the peak of the job of re-equipping the 
airlines, can see no hope that com- 
mercial work can take up any big part of 
the slack. 
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All of which leaves the problem: 
What will an industry that today does 
$12-billion in business and employs 
760,000 be doing with itself 10 years 
from now? 

The industry is in the thick of the 
problem right now, as a sample of cur- 
rent announcements indicates: 

¢ Lockheed Aircraft Corp., in 
three breathless announcements, let it 
be known that it was launching itself 
in the nuclear submarine business, in 
missile ground facilities construction, 
and in military electronics—and that it 
was setting up an international sub- 
sidiary for round-the-world activity. 

e North American Aviation, Inc., 


announced it proposed to buy Foster 
Wheeler Corp., builder of petrochemi- 
cal plants, and maker of steam generat 
ing equipment for the utilities, the 
Navy, and the merchant marine. 

e Mighty Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Inc., disclosed that it expects to show 
losses for the fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 
because its military orders are not 
enough to offset heavy start-up costs 
on its DC-8 jet transport. 

¢ Small Fairchild [:ngine & Au 
plane Corp. put its 1958 losses at $17- 
million—more than its profits for the 
previous five years together. Fairchild 
likewise attributed this to high start-up 
costs on a commercial plane, the I-27 
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No burned foods here ... or on mommy’s modern range, either. 
Years ago, Robertshaw engineers pioneered the first automatic 
oven control... more recently, the Thermal Eye* top burner 
automatic temperature control for “The Burner with a Brain”. 
Today’s improved Robertshaw cooking controls lead the field. 
You name it... water heating, refrigeration, incineration, space 
heating and laundry equipment . . . dependable, attractive 


Robertshaw Controls make appliances work better automatically. 


5 Kobetshaw 


keeps everything under control 


ROBERTSHAW-FULTON CONTROLS CO. « Exec. Offices: Richmond 19, Va. 
Subsidiaries and/or affiliates in Canada, Western Germany and Australia. 
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. . . for companies un- 
prepared for the changes 
ahead, the going could be 
rough .. .” 

STORY starts on p. 84 


Friendship, a turboprop transport for 
local service lines. 

¢ Wanted: A Future—From one side 
or another, all these developments 
touch on the basic problem that’s keep- 
ing the whole aircraft industry awake 
at night. Where it shows most im- 
mediately is in the way military planes 
get bigger and bigger—and production 
runs smaller and smaller. 

Meanwhile, missiles mean even 
smaller production runs—perhaps 150 
Atlas ICBM’s will be ordered, for ex- 
ample, compared to postwar runs of 
2,000 B-47 bombers and 7,000 F-86 
fighters. 

Not that total defense spending is 
shrinking. The defense budget is ac- 
tually tilting upward, and aircraft peo- 
ple look for it to stay near its present 
level for 20 years. But fewer different 
aircraft or missiles will be ordered, 
fewer copies of any model bought. More 
defense money, too, goes into advanced 
research and development. Old models 
are phased out, contracts canceled. 

With that prospect, what does an 
airplane builder do to keep its plants 
and working forces busy—and its stock- 
holders happy? To find the answer, the 
airplane companies are on the hunt for 
something to insure their future—to 
keep them in business and their books 
in the black for 30 years more. 
¢ Tests Ahead—That’s why Lockheed 
and North American are diversifying. 
Though among the more successful air- 
craft builders, they must look to new 
fields to hold their places in a fast- 
changing scene, and to grow. 

The Douglas and Fairchild losses, on 
the other hand, indicate that commer- 
cial aircraft production may no longer 
be an adequate, or at least a profitable, 
alternative for companies whose military 
sales are declining. 

For companies unprepared for the 
changes ahead, the going could be 
rough. Those that haven't expanded 
into missiles haven’t delved deep into 
research and development, and those 
that have tied themselves to one cus- 
tomer or one plane, will run into the 
bumpiest flying. 


|. Electronics Revolution 


The stormy period that’s coming up, 
of course, is by no means the first 
for the aircraft builders. Despite the 
youthfulness of aircraft and missile 
making as an industry, the aircraft in- 
dustry has been through some hair- 
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raising transitions, from World War 
II’s boom and bust on. 

The current and prospective shifts in 
military business are the concern mainly 
of the 13 prime aircraft manufacturers 
(pages 93 and 94), ranging in size from 
Boeing Airplane Co., with $1.7-bil- 
lion sales last year, to Fairchild E sngine 
& Airplane Corp., with $148-million. 
Last year, these 13—with total assets 
topping $2-billion—handled 72% of the 
$11.8-billion spent for aircraft and mis- 
siles. 

Yet on one weapon alone, the prime 
manufacturer and his chief subcontrac- 
tors may do business with 60,000 sub- 
contractors and vendors. 
¢ Black Boxes—The first big postwar 
turnaround in aircraft’s ways of doing 
business came with the defense buildup 
during the early cold war period and 
the Korean hot war. Up till then, air- 
plane makers used more or less stand- 
ard landing gear, engines, radios, and 
so on, furnished by the government. 

But as the science of electronics 
leaped forward and weapons became 
more complex, the aircraft companies, 
as prime contractors, had to have a say 
in the design, and later the manage- 
ment, of the entire weapons program. 
The idea of the airplane as a system 
was born. In some cases entire planes 
were designed around the electronic 
“black boxes.” 

With the advent of missiles, elec- 
tronics enlarged its empire. It got a 
hand not only in the missile itself, but 
in the ground facilities to guide it. 
¢ New Battle—All this brought tough 
new competition for the aircraft dollar, 
blurred the boundary lines of the air- 
craft industry. Electronics companies 
began to go out after prime contracts 
on missiles; today, some of them even try 
to latch onto prime contracts on air- 
craft that have half their value in elec- 
tronics gear. Some aircraft companies 
fought back by invading the elec- 
tronics field themselves (BW —Jun.14 
’58,p90). 

Aircraft companies lost their lengthy 
production runs. Much of their plant 
and facilities became obsolete. Produc- 
tion workers were displaced by higher 
skills. More engineers were hired (BW— 
Jan.10°59,p111). 


$10-Billion Weapons 


The swing to missiles forced all air- 
plane makers to recalculate their future. 
Now, with their heads still groggy from 
the figuring, they find they have to re- 
calculate it all over again. 

What’s making the calculators buzz 
this time is basically the result of one 
inescapable fact: The fantastic tech- 
nological improvements in aerial weap- 
ons systems have shoved weapons costs 
right up through the roof. So the 
armed forces can afford only a few 
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N AUTOMOTIVE 





Junior’s car has no engine ...so he.doesn’t worry about 


overheating. His dad’s car has an engine... but he has no worries 
because a Robertshaw Autostat® guards his engine’s 
temperature. Originated by Robertshaw in 1915, the Autostat’ 
today is standard equipment on more than 40 makes 
of cars, trucks, buses, farm equipment and commercial engines. 
Other Robertshaw automotive contributions include seat 


position switches and heater controls. 


4 Kobertshaw 


keeps everything under control 





ROBERTSHAW-FULTON CONTROLS CO. « Exec. Offices: Richmond 19, Va 
Subsidiaries and/or affiliates in Canada, Western Germany and Australia. 
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IN HOME COMFORT 








Keeping the home at a comfortable temperature is “‘child’s 
play” today .. . with dependable, automatic Robertshaw 
space heating, ventilating and air conditioning controls. 
Wall thermostats, Unitrol® automatic main valves, automatic 
pilots, fan and limit switches, plus a host of other thermostats 


make Robertshaw one of the most familiar names in home comfort. 


5 Kobertshaw 


keeps everything under control 


ROBERTSHAW-FULTON CONTROLS CO. « Exec. Offices: Richmond 19, Va. 
Subsidiaries and/or affiliates in Canada, Western Germany and Australia. 
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“ .. Atwood doesn’t think a 
missile duel will settle a 
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STORY starts on p. 84 


weapons systems, where only a few years 
ago they would buy dozens. 

There’s need of fewer individual 

weapons, too. As Pres. J. L. Atwood of 
North American bluntly explains: “A 
few B-70 bombers could obliterate a 
continent.” The same goes, with even 
greater force, for missiles. 
e Parallel Course—Atwood and others 
insist that missiles are not going to 
drive military planes out of the skies 
for a decade or two, if then. Intercon- 
tinental aircraft flying at least 2,000 
miles an hour are needed, Atwood be- 
lieves, to destroy “residual’’ atomic 
capabilities of the enemy; he doesn’t 
think a missile duel will settle a war. 

Atwood’s presentation of. this idea 
of parallel development of aircraft and 
missiles was well received by Congress. 
Intelligence studies indicate Russia is 
following a like course. 
¢ Shrinking Market—Whether it’s air- 
craft or missiles, the cost of the new 
weapons is soaring in such a giddy climb 
that a few of them are going to pre- 
empt most of the procurement funds. 

You can figure how things are going 
from some high-level talk. Brig. Gen. 
W. A. Davis, deputy for procurement 
in the Air Materiel Command, says a 
modern single-weapon system could 
cost as much as $10-billion (including, 
of course, development and production, 
and recruiting and training of person- 
nel). That’s equal to all the bombers, 
fighters, and transports purchased 10 
years ago. And a defense budget doesn’t 
have too many $10-billion chunks in it. 

Ward B. Dennis, Northrop Corp.’s 
director of development planning, goes 
even further. He says, “Theoretically 
you can build one weapon system that 
could absorb the entire defense budget 
at one shot.” 

It hasn’t come to that yet. But, 
Dennis argues: ““The Air Defense Com- 
mand now has six different interceptors. 
In the future it will have just one, and 
that will be the Mach 3 F-108 built 
by North American.” 

Northrop has calculated that in 
1946-50, an average of three and a 
half new weapons systems was con- 
tracted for each year; and in 1954-58, 
five. But for 1959-63, Northrop sees 
just one new weapons system a year. 
¢ Hotter Race—That means everybody 
jumps into the race for every weapon. 

A few years ago, you could expect 
North American, Lockheed, Republic, 
and Convair to bid on Air Force fight- 
ers. You could expect Convair, Grum- 
man, Chance Vought, McDonnell, and 
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Douglas to go for the Navy fighters. 

Now all 13 primes are fast with their 
bids on every proposal. 

It’s a hotter race now—with plenty 
of losers. Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., 
got a jolt last December when its con- 
tracts for the F8U-3 Navy fighter and 
Regulus missile were canceled. Bell 
Aircraft Corp.’s principal missile con- 
tract, for the Rascal, was blue-penciled 
at the same time. Fairchild lost its con- 
tracts for the Goose missile and J-83 
light jet engine. 
¢ Stabilizers—But there are still a few 
brakes on the dizzy plunge toward that 
hypothetical all-encompassing weapon 
system that would gobble up the whole 
defense budget and leave all but the 
lucky winner out in the cold. 

One stabilizing influence is the fact 
that the new weapons systems are so 
complex that they have to be spread 
cut among the large companies. The 
B-70 program, with North American 
as prime contractor, is so large that 
major subcontracts have gone to Boe- 
ing, Lockheed, Convair, and Chance 
Vought. Martin is a subcontractor to 
McDonnell for the wings of the F-101 
Voodoo fighter. A quarter of North- 
rop’s backlog is in subcontracts to 
others. 

Lockheed’s_ Vice-Pres. Dudley E. 
Browne sees much more of this in the 
future, “to prevent the constant flow 
of manpower and dollars from one area 
to another.” 

Another stabilizer is that with fewer 
new weapons on order, the armed forces 
will have to extend the useful life of 
older systems, to fill gaps and maintain 
constant readiness. This means con- 
siderable business in modernization, 
rehabilitation, and maintenance. 


Ill. Which Way to Turn? 


Subcontracting and modernization 
help to bring in dollars, but they’re not 
the same as being top dog in designing 
and making products, or managing a 
weapons system. And they're not a 
complete answer for an aircraft com- 
pany looking to boost its sales as it sees 
the hitherto staple plums of the military 
aircraft business getting farther aad 
farther out of reach. 

So the net effect is to send smart 
companies scurrying into diversification, 
to find new products or new markets 
to fill the gap. 
¢ Looking Next Door—The simplest 
place to look, and perhaps the best im- 
mediate protection, is right next door 
in missiles. This gives a company a 
crack at both missile and aircraft busi- 
ness. 

Some companies have done well in 
catching the shift to missiles. Over-all, 
missiles today take 25% of the dollars 
spent on aircraft and missiles. In 10 
years they'll get at least 50%. Some 
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Backyard aviators “take off’ without a thought to contro! 
systems or aviation components. But the men who design, 
produce and operate today’s commercial and military planes 
look to Robertshaw for these vital necessities. Wherever 
planes and missiles head upwards, dependable Robertshaw 
switches, valves, seals, bellows, couplings, cables, 


instruments and support equipment are playing a major role. 


5 Kohertshaw 


' keeps everything under contro! 


ROBERTSHAW-FULTON CONTROLS CO. « Exec. Offices: Richmond 19, Va. 
Subsidiaries and/or affiliates in Canada, Western Germany and Australia 
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This tough 30-ton Whiting Tiger Crane with a 125’ span is thoroughly checked out on the assembly 
floor... then it's off to rugged, round-the-clock steel mill service. Whiting cranes for mill service 
easily meet the highest set of standards in all industry, A.I.S.E. specs, or are built to exacting cus- 
tomer requirements. And important Whiting extras like oil bath lubrication, herringbone gears, and 
long life antifriction bearings assure added years of efficient, dependable maintenance-free operation. ae, 


WHITING COGIMEEREO (ROBES 


Whiting is your answer to every overhead handling problem. Write for the facts on ‘“Whiting-Engi- 
neered Cranes," bulletin 80. Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. 


7 Sth year © COST-SAVING EQUIPMENT...THE WAY TO HIGHER PROFITS 


EA WHITING 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRANES; TRAMBEAM HANDLING SYSTEMS; TRACKMOBILES; FOUNDRY, RAILROAD, AND SWENSON CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 
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“. .. Space business isn’t 
likely to come along fast 
enough to keep profits flow- 
— 
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companies have already bettered that 
mark. Martin Co. has 60% of its sales 
and 72% of its backlog in missiles. 
Northrop’s backlog is 64% in missiles 
and electronics. McDonnell Aircraft 
Corp. was late in the field, but means 
to be “90% in missiles and space” with- 
in 10 years. 

¢ Leapfrogging Into Space—But mis- 
siles are subject to the same contract 
attrition as aircraft. So ever since the 
first Sputnik, the aircraft companies 
have had their telescopes trained on the 
blue yonder, trying to figure how much 
business there will be in space, and how 
soon. Republic Aviation Corp., which 
admits it missed the launching on mis- 
siles, plans to leapfrog into space. One 
of its projects is a “plasma” engine for 
propelling space vehicles. 

But the sad fact is this: Space busi- 
ness isn’t likely to come along fast 
cnough to keep the profits flowing, ex- 
cept for additional business that comes 
in from space projects making use 
of current missile and rocket engines. 
¢ Back to Electronics—So other com- 
panies are reluctantly taking their eves 
off the stars, and making a thorough 
search of their own back yards for new 
profit angles they may have overlooked. 
Many are finding these angles in the 
growing application of electronics to 
airplanes and missiles. 

North American, for example, does 
$100-million a vear in electronics, 
Northrop about $60-million. 

Lockheed has just set up a separate 
electronics division to go after military 
business, and eventually commercial or- 
ders, too. Vice-Pres. Browne, who is 
secretary of Lockheed’s long-range plan- 
ning board, explains why. 

“To hold your position today, and to 
make profits,” he says, “vou must have 
in your own plant a sufficient portion 
of the dollars that are involved in the 
weapons systems you get. If you don’t 
make the electronics yourself, you have 
already lost too big a portion of the 
contract.” 

Some figures bolster the point. One 
manufacturer estimates that electronics 
now accounts for 48% of the dollar 
cost of air weapons, against 16% in 
1945. A most conservative estimate 
might put the current figure at 25% for 
all aircraft, 35% for missiles. 

* Lost Anchor—The traditional anchor 
to the windward for Douglas and Lock- 
heed—commercial transports and other 
commercial aircraft—seems to have given 
way, at least as far as profits are con- 
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cerned. This was also an 
thing for other companies. 

It's a serious question how much 
Douglas and Boeing will make on their 
new jets; costs are running above the 
estimates on which prices were quoted 
to the airlines. Boeing will do better 
than Douglas, because its engineering 
development costs were largely written 
off on its Air Force tanker-transport. 
Convair, last in with jets, may not do 
so well as either of them. 

Fairchild says it wrote down losses 
of $29-million last vear on its F-27 
Friendship turboprop, including antic- 
ipated losses in 1959 and 1960. This 
was figured on the basis of ultimate sale 
of 100. But now Fairchild is running 
into sales resistance. Several local serv- 
ice carriers are replacing their venerable 
DC-3s with bigger piston-powered Con- 
vairs, and are considering a turboprop 
Convair to be built by Canadair Ltd. 
Cost of the Convairs is several times 
the F-27’s, but thev have more seats. 

Lockheed, which plumped for a med- 
ium-range turboprop rather than com- 
pete on long-range jets, now spends a 
“tidy sum” each year engineering a 
2,000-mi.-an-hour jet. But it concedes 
the cost may be too high for the air- 
lines, says it’s “becoming more difficult 
to design airplanes for a capital-short 
customer like the airlines.” 
¢ Still Room—The lost luster of the 
jets, however, doesn’t mean there’s no 
room left in the industry’s own back 
yard for diversifving. Grumman Air- 
craft Engineering Corp. is even finding 
scope for diversification in military busi- 
ness. Grumman has been a traditional 
producer of Navy fighters and amphibi- 
ans, and still is turning out high-per- 
formance jets. Just last month, it got 
a $102-million contract for a new Navy 
attack plane, the A2F-1. 

But Grumman thinks it’s risky to 
put all its bets on high-performance 
planes, which have to buck the missiles. 
So it’s going in for “work horse”’ planes, 
too—an anti-submarine plane, an early 
warning plane, a cargo-passenger plane, 
a twin-engine amphibian for air-sea res- 
cue work. 

It has picked up a new customer 
in the Army, with an observation plane 
that can do short take-offs and landings. 
It has gone commercial, too, with an 
agricultural plane and an_ executive 
transport. 


IV. Hedging All the Way 


Some aircraft companies, ranging 
through the whole traditional aircraft 
field and straying into the neighboring 
pastures of missiles and _ electronics, 
have put down stakes here and there 
—at promising locations—but still aren’t 
satished that they’ve found the key to 
the future. 

So, most recently, a new form of di- 
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HOW COST SAVING 
EQUIPMENT CAN 
IMPROVE YOUR 
PROFIT PICTURE 





Tour the nation's leading plants . . . see 
how Whiting products help erase produc- 
tion bottlenecks, lower costs, raise job 
quality. Write for: 


METALWORKING PROFILES ...a 
close look at Whiting efficiency and econ- 
omy at work, serving and saving in the 
metalworking industries. 


PROCESSING PROFILES ... products 
of Whiting's Swenson Evaporator Division 
add quality to food, textile, chemical, and 
pulp and paper processing fields. 
PERFORMANCE BRIEFS .. . shows 
usage of Whiting products throughout a// 
industry—offering creative solutions to 
special maintenance, production, and ma- 
terials handling problems. 

SEND for one of these informative book- 
lets today! 

Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Avenue, 
Harvey, illinois 
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For / extra high | strength wire rope... 


use CFal-Wickwire Dow6G Cray 





The CFalI Image reflects CFalI’s experience 
as a producer of many steel products and CF«l’s 
versatility in developing new products to 
meet exacting requirements... like Wickwire 
Double Gray*. 

The special steel used in Double Gray pro- 
vides extra resistance to the deforming effects 
of peening and crushing which occur on the 
drums and sheaves of heavy equipment. Double 
Gray also. gives extra resistance to avrasion. 

Because of these superior qualities Double 
Gray rope quickly repays its slightly higher 
initial cost in safer, more economical opera- 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


In the West: THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION — Albuquerque - 
Denver - El Paso- Farmington (N.M.) + Fort Worth - Houston: Kansas City Lincoln: Los Angeles - Oakland: Odessa (Tex.) 
Oklahoma City~ Phoenix: Portland - Pueblo: Salt Lake City - San Francisco: San Leandro: Seattle: Spokane: Tulsa: Wichita 


in the East: WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION — Boston - Buffalo - Chattanooga Chicago: Detroit » Emienton (Pa.) 
New Orleans - New York » Philadelphia 


tions. Use it wherever extra high strength wire 
rope is required. 

For a free copy of our Double Gray booklet, 
write to: Advertising Department, The Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Corporation, 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


*Wickwire Double Gray Wire Rope is made of 
extra-improved plow steel. Fortified by an inde- 
pendent wire rope core of the same extra high 
strength steel, Double Gray rope has a 15% higher 
breaking strength than the catalog breaking strength 
of an improved plow steel rope with IWRC. 
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versification has been cropping up—a 
jump that takes the companies com- 
pletely out of the aircraft field. 

This may be surprising, but in one 
sense it’s not new at all. After World 
War II, many aircraft companies went 
blithely —s into civilian products— 


and promptly fell flat on their faces. 

That makes the new move seem a bit 
questionable at first. But in reality, the 
aircraft companies are trying something 
different this time. Then they were 
trying to build items for the retail mar- 
ket, where they had no experience 
and for which their overhead was too 
high. 

Now such companies as Lockheed 
and North American are heading into 
things that fit their traditional way of 
doing business—which is to sell to order 
products with an enormously high unit 
price-tag. 
¢ What They’re Doing—Lockheed’s ac- 
quisition of Puget Sound Bridge & 
Dredging Co. (BW—Apr.4’59,p38) fol- 
lows this line. It broadens Lockheed’s 
weapons capability by putting it into 
nuclear submarines, which Lockheed 
believes “will be the capital ships of the 
future.’” Puget Sound’s experience in 
managing large construction projects 
also helps Lockheed into the business 
of building ground support facilities for 
missiles. 

North American’s venturesomeness 
isn’t new; it got into electronics, rocket 
engines, and nuclear reactors right after 
World War II, and these divisions pro- 
vided one-third of last year’s $904-mil- 
lion sales. 

But now it’s venturing further. Last 

year it helped form Astrodyne, Inc.—it 
has a half-interest—to specialize in solid 
propellants. Its proposed merger with 
roster Wheeler (BW —Apr.11°59,p36) 
will consolidate its position in nuclear 
power, give it, too, an “in” in building 
missile support facilities. 
* Philosophy—Lockheed’s Chmn. Rob- 
crt E. Gross outlines the philosophy 
behind his company’s move. Lockheed, 
he says, seeks a reasonable growth rate 
of 9% a year, the average rate of sales 
growth of the 38 largest industrial com- 
panies over 30 years. To maintain its 
present position, he points out, it must 
at least parallel the 3.25%-a-year rise 
in gross national product. 

This can’t be done with militar@busi- 
ness, he contends; Lockheed calcula- 
tions indicate a maximum rise of 2.75% 
a year in defense expenditures, and “we 
cannot reasonably expect to gain for 
ourselves a greater share of the defense 
market than our historical 7%.” 

The alternative is to “broaden into 
non-defense work.” Lockheed looked 
into 85 different industries, found 25 
of them would more or less fit its aims. 
Ironically, adds Vice-Pres. Browne, road- 
building and construction equipment 
seemed the best hedges, for “if aircraft 
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and missile sales should fall off alarm- 
ingly in a peaceful world, the govern- 
ment would have to provide some sort 
of public works; and roads are ideal.” 

. Dissenters—Not all companies see 
outside diversification as the remedy for 
their ills. Republic Aviation stands 
foursquare on the position that its busi- 
ness has been 90% in airplanes for 10 
years, will be 50% in planes 10 years 
from now and only somewhat less in 
20 years—with the rest in missiles and 
spacecraft. 

Martin Co.’s view is different. It’s 
well into missiles and electronics, has 
nuclear projects, wants to latch onto 
more of the weapons system, both in 
electronics and propulsion. But it 
shuns commercial work. Says Chmn. 
George M. Bunker, “if peace should 
come and cut defense work, we would 
liquidate what we have left and go out 
of business.” 
¢ No Disengagement—Diversification 
or not, one thing is certain: No aircraft 
company plans any voluntary disen- 
gagement ss military business. ‘They 
aim to keep their current percentage 
and in some cases, hopefully, to enlarge 
it. All of them made that clear to 
BUSINESSS WEEK reporters. 

But they’re not anxious to increase 
their dependence on the military. North 
American’s Pres. Atwood comments, 
“We are not interested in buying a 
company that is solely in military work.” 

And they're looking for hedges for 
the future, new ways to grow. 
¢ Where They Stand—Here’s a brief 
rundown on where the 13 prime air- 
craft manufacturers stand, in military 
business and in developing new lines. 


Boeing Airplane 
Co., with 1958 
sales of $1.7-billion 
and a fat vearend 
backlog of almost 
§2.5-billion, sits on top of the heap— 
and is likely to stay there as far as 
missiles and aircraft go. 

In all, it has received 151 orders for 
its 707 commercial jet liner, 39 for the 
smaller 720, and has delivered 19 of 
these orders. From the military, it got 
a $320-million follow-on order for the 
B-52 bomber last July, is slated for more 
contracts. In missiles, it’s in produc- 
tion on the Air Force’s ramjet-powered 
Bomarc. 

In development, Boeing’s big coup 
this year was a contract for assembly 
and test of the solid-propellant Min- 
uteman ICBM. Some observers say 
this contract could go on for 20 years. 


J Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Inc., is the in- 
dustry’s best exam- 

; le of how fast for- 
tunes can change. In 1955, there didn’t 
seem to be a cloud in its sky (BW—Jul. 
16’55,p82). Now it expects a net loss 
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for the current fiscal year; and first- 
quarter sales dropped from $31 2-million 
in 1958 to $227-million this year. 

There is some question whether its 
DC-8 commercial jet (140 orders) will 
be as profitable as the piston-powered 
commercial aircraft of former years 
Loss of the Minuteman competition to 
Boeing this year was a heavy blow, but 
Douglas recouped somewhat winning 
the contract for the air-launched bal- 
listic missile (BW—May9’59,p36). 

Yet Douglas, with $1.2-billion sales 
last year, still stands second in the in 
dustry. Its Feb. 28 backlog of $1.5-bil- 
lion was nearly half in commercial or- 
ders. It has two Navy bombers and the 
Air Force C-133 turboprop transport 
in production; also the Nike Hercules, 
Genie, and Thor missiles. 

CONV A GENERAL COYNAMICS CORPORATION 

Convair Div. of General Dynamics 
Corp. got into the commercial jet racc 
after Boeing and Douglas; it has orders 
for about 70. The parent company no 
longer breaks down sales by divisions 
but observers give Convair 70% of 
General Dynamics’ 1958 net sales of 
$1.5-billion. This would put it in third 
ranking in the aircraft industry. 

Convair is fairly well balanced in air- 
craft and missiles, but there are cloud: 
in sight. It’s increasing output of th 
Air Force F-106 interceptor, but pro- 
duction will probably end early in 1961. 
Atlas ICBM is a strong point. It ha 
the Navy Terrier and ‘Tartar missile: 
And it won the contract to design the 
first nuclear bomber. 


Lockheed = Air- 
craft Corp., in 
addition to its new 
diversification, is well balanced in air 
craft production—up through 1960, at 
any rate. Its $375-million contract to 
supply its F-104 fighter to the German 
Air Force will keep production lines go- 
ing after U.S. Air Force output ends 
this year. 

Lockheed has two commercial trans 
ports—the Electra Turboprop (152 or- 
ders by last December), and the small 
executive Jetstar (50 tentative orders 
It has the Polaris IRBM, is program 
manager of the second stage and cap- 
sule of the Discoverer satellite. Missiles 
and space projects made up 31% of 
1958’s $963-million sales. 


A North American 


LOCKHEED 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


, Aviation, Inc., is 
ASG A low in current air- 
WORTH AMERICAN aviation inc §=— CT a ft production, 


but well fixed for 
the future. It has contracts for both 
the Mach 3 bomber, the B-70, and the 
Mach 3 fighter, the F-108; and is build- 
ing a trainer and attack plane for the 
Navy. It built the X-15 research air- 
craft. In missiles, it’s developing the 
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Modernize 
THROUGH EQUIPMENT 
LEASING 


Machinery need not be ready for the 
scrapheap to be obsolete. The “beat 
generation” slows production, steals 
profit, weakens competitive position. 
Replace now! Too many demands 
on capital? Then let USL buy the 
equipment and /ease it to you. 
Leasing permits immediate 
modernization, yet conserves capital, 
improves cash-flow. Makes good sense, 
too, because profits are earned 
through the use, not the 
ownership, of assets. 


For the latest facts, 
REQUEST NEW 
“LEASING” BROCHURE 





UNITED STATES 
LEASING 
CORPORATION 


Dept. S-35, 130 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif., EXbrook 7-1787 





Offices and Representatives in All 
Principal Citi 
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long-range, air-to-surface Hound Dog, 
to be carried under bombers. It’s new 
projects will carry it into many diverse 
fields. 

Last year’s sales were $904-million— 
33% in non-airframe divisions. 


Martin Co. has 
a variety of missiles 
in production for 
all three services. 
Its Titan ICBM 
got a $384-million 
contract in Janu- 
ary, is slated for 
Y $192-million more 
in the new budget. It’s developing the 
solid-propellant Pershing for the army. 
Current aircraft projects are few; but 
it’s building an antisubmarine patrol 
plane for the Navy (and France). It 
gave up on commercial transports. Sales 
rose from $23-million in 1947 to $483- 
million in 1958. 

Martin is backing up its bets on the 
future with a wholly owned subsidiary, 
RIAS, Inc., formed in 1955 to conduct 
research in basic science. Now a divi- 
sion, RIAS is staffed with a selected 
group of scientists who create and con- 
duct their own programs. 


McDONNELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


McDonnell Aircraft Corp.’s primary 
business is building fighter aircraft for 
Navy and Air Force. In January, it 
won the contract for a Mach 2 all- 
weather Navy fighter. It was late get- 
ting into missiles, has only two tiny 
contracts. But it won the award for 
the Mercury Space Capsule, to carry 
the first man into space. It has built 
a  multimillion-dollar “engineering 
campus” at Lambert Field, St. Louis. 
Sales were $10-million in 1947, $442- 


million last year. 








OUGHT AIRCRAFT 


Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., jolted 
by last December’s cancellation of the 
Regulus missile and F8U-3 fighter, an- 
nounced it is steering away from de- 
pendence on two or three contracts, 
and seeking commercial diversification. 
But it’s still producing two Navy fight- 
ers and a photo reconnaissance plane, 
and is a subcontractor on the tail sec- 
tion of the B-70 bomber. 

Chance Vought was spun off from 
United Aircraft Corp. in 1954. Its 
1958 sales were $333-million. 


Northrop Corp. 

a changed its name 
from Northrop Air- 

craft, Inc., only 
this year to suit its 
new condition; 64% of its backlog, at 
last tally, was in missiles and electron- 
ics. In aircraft, it’s betting on light- 
weight, low-cost, supersonic fighters. 


RTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. 


The contract on its subsonic, long- 
range missile, the Snark, will probably 
run out in December. It’s expanding 
in electronics, and has bought Page 
Communications Engineers, Inc. Sales 
in the fiscal year ended last July were 
$256-million. 


Grumman Ajir- 


am ~ craft Engineering 
Sh... Corp. has a _ well- 
¥, -_ 


g 


rounded group of 
- aircraft contracts. 
Historically it has 


been a builder of Navy fighters and of 
amphibious craft for the Navy and com- 
mercial operators. Now it has taken 
on the Army and Air Force, too. It has 
little missile business. In the commer- 
cial field, it has orders for 40 Gulf- 
stream turboprop business _ planes. 
Grumman licenses production of some 
planes abroad, sells others itself. Its 
1958 sales were $225-million. 


Republic Avia- 

” tion Corp. has only 
x Pred one significant 
AVIATION military production 
contract, for the 
Air Force F-105 Thunderchief fighter- 
bomber, but the backlog on that is 
probably near $300-million. It hopes 
to sell this abroad, to replace the 3,000 
F-84s it sold to NATO countries. Re- 
public is spending $35-million on a 
space research program, including a 
$14-million lab. Sales rose from $38- 
million in 1947 to a peak of $547- 
million in 1955, then slid back to 
$208-million last year. 


Bell Aircraft 
7 , Corp. now builds 
“BELL? principally helicop- 
Ctrcrgt. ters for Navy, 
Army, and com- 

mercial operators, is developing vertical 
take-off and convertiplanes. Its principal 
missile, the Rascal, was canceled in 
December. It’s teamed with Martin 
in the competition to build Dyna-Soar. 
Bell has gone into electronics and 
rocket engines, has a number of sub- 
sidiaries making commercial products 
such as abrasives, valves, and molded 
lass fiber products. Sales in 1958 were 


$182-million. 





Fairchild Engine 

& Airplane Corp. 

re J FAIRCHILD had a bad setback 
: in December when 
its Goose missile 

and J-83 light jet engine contracts were 
canceled. This meant $50-million lost 
business for 1959, but Fairchild hopes 
to make part of it up. It has 80% of 
its business in military work, and 25% 
of this in missiles. Commercial proj- 
ects, besides its F-27 turboprop, include 
a high flotation tire for landing on 
rough terrain, and an automatic rifle. 
Sales in 1958 were $148-million. END 
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Applying Rust-Oleum Aluminum 
finish coating over the Rust-Oleum 
primer for lasting beauty. 


Stopping rust with Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red Primer applied over sound rusted surface. 


How the Rust-Oleum system Stops Rust and provides aon beauty! 


The Rust-Oleum system saves man-hours, money 


tanks, machinery, equipment, stacks, boilers, structural 
If the surfaces are rusted—simply scrape and wirebrush 
rust scale and loose rust — then brush Rust-Oleum 769 
Proof Red Primer over the remaining sound rusted 
The specially-processed fish oil vehicle in the primer p 
rust to bare metal while the surface film dries to a firm 
coating. Follow-up with your desired Rust-Oleum finish co! 


lasting beauty against sun, fumes, heat, moisture, and weath« 








You cut costly surface preparations and you stop rust in th 


, of your choice — with the Rust-Oleum system of primer and } 
Attractive Rust-Glewm Machinery Yanks, tewers, and other mete! coat! Try Rust-Oleum soon — in your plant or around your 
and Implement Finishes beautify as surfaces that are subject to constant 

they protect construction equipment exposure to the elements need Prompt delivery from Industrial Distributor stocks. At 
and farm machinery. Rust-Oleum’s lasting protection. paint, hardware, and lumber dealers for homeowner use. 


fm ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD FOR THE FA - - 

Uipxs | RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION | 

MX . | 2421 Oakton Street * Evanston, Illinois | 

“ | Please send me the following information | 

=s ™ oo Rust-Oleum at no cost or obligation 
Distinctive Accept [[] Complete literature with color charts and ay : 
Gs your own f no | cations. | 
fingerprint j substitute | oO Thirty-page report on Rust-Oleum penetration te | 
( reo | bore metal. | 
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FRESH FROM THE OVEN ... and he loves it. There’s always room 
for a piece of pie or cake, a cookie or maybe a doughnut. Not to mention bread, 





| 

i F . ; 
j rolls, sweet goods. So, whether you make the ingredients themselves, or mixes, 
: 

5 


heat-and-serve, or ready-to-eat bakery goods, remember . . . 


Continental has the 


akely 


\ right © package for you! 








CONTINENTAL C CAN COMPANY 


SERVING INDUSTRY..«.-SERVING AMERICA 












4 *] CANS e VAPOR-VACU M® CLOSURES e FLEXIBLE PACKAGING o@ FIBRE DRUM ° 
| SHIPPING CONTAINER . TEEL CONTAINERS o@ PAPER CONTAINERS 
| PLASTIC CONTAINERS & FOLDING CARTONS ee DECOWARE® « CROWNS AND C 
BONDWARE® @ GLASSWARE « BAGS ¢« CONOLITE® « GLASS CONTAINERS , 
KRAFT WRAPPINGS » PAPERBOARD » MULTIWALLS 

















THE SECRET OF THE KETTLE BREAK 


The brewer in the picture has dipped 
a sampling of Miller High Life—The 
Champagne of Bottle Beer —to test the 
‘kettle break’ or clarity. His skill 
makes this a prized mixture of nature's 
finest ingredients brewed in the old 
Bavarian way, with modern equip- 
ment and quality control. 

Miller began its career with royal 
patronage in a castle on the Danube. 
Master Brewer Frederic Miller brought 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


his skill and his own capital to the 
New World a century ago. He set up 
operations on Old Watertown Plank 
Road outside Milwaukee. 

Miller is a strong believer in ade- 
quate insurance protection, and _ this 
leading brewer of quality beer relies 
on the leader in insurance—INA. 

Miller’s protection includes fire and 
extended coverage, business interrup- 
tion, ocean marine and various inland 





marine risks. INA’s Technical De- 
partment helps Miller maintain the 
finest fire prevention standards, for 
continuing safety. Your business, 
large or small, can get the same extra 
value in complete protection and per- 
sonalized service that makes Insurance 
by North America better. Ask any 
INA agent or your broker. 

Insurance Company of North America 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America « Philadelphia 
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1930s Autogiro Comes Back 


If someone yanked a 25-year-old Cord 
automobile out of an antique car mu- 
seum, rebuilt it, and started to sell it as 
a going product—the automobile world 
would think he was crazy. 

But over in the aviation field, Kellett 
Aircraft Corp., of Willow Grove, Pa., 
is doing just about that. Kellett has 
retrieved a 1934 autogiro from a col- 
lectors barn, rebuilt it, and is offering 
it and more like it with hardly a 
a from the hybrid predecessor of 
the helicopter that was such a big 
crowd pleaser at air shows in the 1930s. 
Even the price is the same. 

The reborn autogiro has already rung 

up two sales—one for crop dusting, one 
for use by a land developer. And Kellett 
hopes to sell plenty more. 
* Rooftop Deliveries—In the first of its 
two lives, the autogiro reached its peak 
in 1939 when the main post office in 
Philadelphia used it for rooftop mail 
deliveries, toting some 77,500 Ib. of 
mail in 3,000 flights. In all, some 25 
of the craft were sold, mostly for crop 
dusting and border patrol work. 

Then came World War II and the 
rapid maturing of the true helicopter. 

Into the shelf went the autogiro—a 
sort of hybrid plane and helicopter. 

Kellett was not convinced it should 
stay there. The company admits that 
the autogiro was too advanced for its 
time. But now, Kellett believes the 
advantage of quick rising aircraft is 
well demonstrated, and there should 
be a nice market for agricultural and 
industrial work. 

So, Kellett hauled a 25-year-old model 

yut of the museum-barn of an aircraft 
sollector near Pittsburgh. This an- 
tique was completely rebuilt, but with 
only one important design change: The 
trim settings of the tail surfaces were 
changed to improve its flight character- 
istics, 
¢ Same Price—Even the autogiro’s pre- 
war price was unchanged. It cost $27,- 
500 then and $27,500 now. (A compar- 
able helicopter costs $45,000, a con- 
entional plane $18,000.) Improved 
tools and production knowhow can- 
celed out the 33% rise in materials 
cost during the period. In the craft be- 
ing built now, use of the newer struc- 
tural materials allows some increase in 
the speed and payload. 

Kellett isn’t shooting at the moon; 
before it gets too involved in expensive 
tooling and production facilities, it 
wants to see how many takers it can 
find. 

Although the Kellett autogiro looks 
more like a helicopter than an airplane, 
it is more closely related to the fixed 
wing in its aerodynamics. The autogiro 
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REBUILT MODEL of a 25-year-old autogiro was put back in the sky by Kellett Aircraft 
to prove the craft’s usefulness for crop dusting and a variety of industrial tasks. 
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COMMODIOUS TRANSPORT for executives gives its five or six passengers enough 
room to stand up in the cabin. The plane is being offered for sale by Trecker Aircraft Corp. 


is powered by a conventional airplane 
propeller, but gets its lift from an 
overhead rotor that whirls freely in the 
airstream. (A helicopter’s blades are 
power-driven and provide both lift and 
forward motion.) 
¢ What It Does—The autogiro’s capa- 
bilities are a cross between the fixed- 
wing aircraft and the helicopter. In 
flight, it resembles a light airplane in 
controls and maneuver. Top speed is 
125 mph. On take-off and landings, it’s 
more like a helicopter—it can get into 
the air in 200 ft. or less. Like a heli- 
copter, the free-wheeling rotor acts as 
a parachute if the engine conks out, 
allowing a safe vertical forced landing. 
Although the autogiro cannot hover 


like a helicopter, it can fly as slow as 
22 mph. Because it has no complex 
mechanism to drive the rotor, its main 
tenance costs are lower than a chop- 
per’s. 

Kellett decided to go back into the 
autogiro business as the first move in a 
diversification program. Since 1929, the 
company has been in the rotary wing 
business. After the war, it centered its 
interest on helicopters, mostly doing 
design and engineering work and sup 
plying components on subcontract. 

For its revitalized autogiro, Kellett 
feels the main market will be crop dust- 
ing, but it also believes the craft can 
be used for power line and pipeline 
inspection and repair, oil and mineral! 
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Poly Resins—Ammonium Nitrate—Urea— 
Fertilizers —Pigments— Carbon Black: More and more 


4 of these and other products of American Industry are 
[ yiTiwall moving to market in rugged Raymond Multiwall Bags. 
\ MAN They're quality-controlled from tree to finished product. 


RAYMOND BAG CORPORATION 
Middletown, Ohio + A Division of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
District Offices: New York « Chicago * Kansas City « Baltimore 


100 New Products 
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. . » Mooney Aircraft now 
is developing a twin-engine 
version of its inexpensive 
low-winged monoplane . . .” 
STORY starts on p. 99 


surveys, forest fire patrol and seeding, 
and fence and herd checking. 

¢ New Transport—Another new air- 
plane, whose pusher-type engines give 
it a resemblance to vintage aircraft, is 
Trecker Aircraft Corp.’s spacious six-to- 
eight passenger plane being built in 
collaboration with Italy’s Piaggo & 
Co. The Trecker 166 will cruise at 
200 mph. and has a range of 1,200 mi. 
The price tag is $104,000 without 
electronic gear or interior furnishings 

Trecker’s sales pitch for its new ex- 
ecutive transport centers on its commo- 
dious cabin and the quietness of its 
rearward-mounted engines. ‘The cabin 
provides standup room for its pas- 
sengers 

Piaggo engineered the plane and is 
building its frame. The final assembly 
and installation of the engines, instru- 
ments, and all the electrical and me- 
chanical components are being handled 
by Trecker Aircraft, a subsidiary of 
Kearney & Trecker, the Milwaukee ma 
chine tool builder 

In 1954, i1 its only other airplane 
venture, Trecker collaborated with Pi 
igo on a twin-engine five-passenget 
amphibian now being called the Royal 
Gull. This venture, strictly the idea of 
Kearney & Trecker’s aviation buff presi- 
dent, Francis J. ‘Trecker, has been less 
than successful even though the plane 
is the only amphibian being offered in 
this country. The company has sold 
only 21, at prices ranging from $75,- 
000 to $90,000, with most of them go- 
ing to offshore oil companies. 
¢ In The Works—In the small plane 
field, several other new aircraft are in 
the developmental or planning stage. 

Mooney Aircraft, whose inexpensive 
low-winged monoplane has drawn many 
favorable notices within the aviation in- 
dustry, now is developing a_ twin-en- 
gined version. Two 150-mph. Lvcom- 
ing engines will give it a speed of 200 
mph. Its proposed selling price is an 
attractive $30,000. 

And William P. Lear, the wide-flv- 
ing aircraft electronics’ manufacturer, 
has dreamed up a twin-engined craft 
that looks and flies like a single-engined 
light plane, but actually is pushed along 
by a twin-engine power package. The 
idea is to give a flying executive a plane 
with the ease of handling of a single- 
cngined craft but the additional safety 
of a second engine to fall back on. 
Lear, who is promoting the craft as 
a personal project, flew to Japan last 
week to negotiate for its design. END 
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For men of respongabiltty like Halliday Clark 


ICARTE BLANCHE 


g0he Hilton All-Purpose Credit Card—Your Finest Credit Credential 


Mr. Clark dines al Emile’s French Cafe—one of many fine restaurants in Atlanta, Ga., which honor CARTE BLA} 


Halliday Clark, director of specialty sales for the Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., takes his established credit reputa- 
tion with him wherever he travels. He carries CARTE 
BLANCHE—the all-purpose credit card reserved for men 
of responsibility. With CARTE BLANCHE, he can charge: 


Hotel and motel accommodations around the world 
Meals in quality restaurants and supper clubs 


Gasoline and other car needs at 32,000 Mobil Dealers from 
coast to coast 


Car rentals through Hertz Rent A Car offices everywhere 
Purchases in fine retail and specialty stores 


And many other services, including check-cashing priv- 
ileges in hotels 


All the fine establishments at which CARTE BLANCHE 
is honored—and honors you—are listed in the CARTE 
BLANCHE Directory, sent to all members. The Direc- 
tory also lists the 55 offices of the Carte Blanche Reser- 
vation Service, where a single call gives you immediate 
confirmation of your reservation at Hilton and other 
selected hotels anywhere in the world. 


Here is a truly comprehensive all-purpose credit card 
But more than that, it is a credit credential, certifying 
as no ordinary card can that you are a man of re- 
sponsibility, of superior credit standing. Today, one 
million men of responsibility hold CARTE BLANCHE, 
You are invited to join them. 

* Trademark 

Send for your application today. Simply fill in the coupon 
and mail. There is no charge for CARTE BLANCHE when it is 
used only for Hilton Hotels services. When you decide to 
use it outside of Hilton Hotels, then the annual fee is $6 


CARTE BLANCHE 
8544 Sunset Boulevard, Dept. B-53 
Los Angeles 46, California 


Please send me an application for CARTE BLANCHI 
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FROM SWEDEN’S FORESTS come many Stora products, including one-third of Sweden’s 


Ss 


newsprint. Forests are farmed scientifically. 


Oldest, It Finds New Ways 


Swedish concern, at least 671 


years old, pioneers in oxygen 
steel furnace and pulping tech- 
niques in U.S., Canada. 


On June 16, 1288, one Nicolaus 
Christineson disposed of a one-eighth 
share of a copper mining concern in 
central Sweden, and _the_ transaction 
was recorded in a document now in 
Sweden’s National Archives. 

This is the oldest known reference 
to the mining company. It by no means 
dates the very beginning of the enter- 
prise, but it satisfies most authorities 
that Stora Kopparsbergs Bergslags, AB, 
direct descendant of the original mine 
operators, is the world’s oldest corpora- 
tion. 

As a continuing business, Stora has 
outlived every national government 
established during its time. On its 
books are records of such events as 
the payment of ransom to Danish in- 
vaders to recover a Swedish port, Stora’s 
world monopoly in copper and designa- 
tion of the metal as the coin of the 
realm, in order to protect its price, and 
sales to many famous monarchs, includ- 
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ing Louis XIV of France, who roofed 
the palace at Versailles with Stora’s 
copper. 
¢ Conservative, But—Like most 671- 
year-old institutions, Stora has its con- 
servative side, at least by U.S. stand- 
ards. 

Its copper mine vielded its last ore 
a century ago, but the directors would 
never think of changing the company 
name, which means “great copper 
mountain mine.”” Nor does the com- 
pany even post its name on its head- 
quarters buildings in Falun, an indus- 
trial city of 17,000 about 100 mi. 
northeast of Stockholm. The company 
built nearly the whole town and still 
owns many of its buildings, so it sees 
no need to advertise a known fact. 

Stora’s traditionalism and _ stiff-col- 
lared public demeanor, however, mask 
a lively and aggressive growth policy. 
Since copper petered out, the company 
has been active in iron and steel, paper, 
and chemicals. It expects to be even 
more active soon, despite the weight 
of its 671 years. 
¢ Foothold in America—For the first 
time in its history, Stora is establishing 
a couple of strong beachheads on this 
side of the Atlantic: 


e Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh manu- 
facturer, has signed an agreement to 
make and sell equipment for Stora’s 
Kaldo oxygen steep process, a prom 
ising technique that uses a_ radical 
type of rotating furnace (picture, right). 

e Stora is negotiating for 2-million 

acres of forest in Nova Scotia, with 
plans to build a $40-million pulp mill 
there, to supplement its 1-million acres 
of forests in Sweden (picture, above). 
e Needs New World—Stora has been 
growing fast: its annual sales to a record 
level of around $120-million, after-tax 
profits to about $7-million a year, in- 
vestment in plant modernization and 
in research and development to nearly 
$20-million a year since the war. Earn 
ings have largely been plowed back 
into the program of getting more yield 
from mines and forests. 

Now, for the first time, the company 
is within sight of full exploitation of its 
resources. It can no longer expand its 
real estate in Sweden, because of gov- 
ernment control of land use. Its effort 
tu improve utilization of the resources 
it already owns can go only so far. 

“We find ourselves overflowing with 
technology,” muses Hakan Abenius, 
Stora’s managing director. 
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The likeliest place to put this 
plethora of technical knowhow to work 
1s overseas, but Stora’s technology isn’t 
the easiest kind to export. It is related 
to basic materials—newsprint, paper 
pulp, lumber, steel, and heavy chemi- 
cals—though Stora also produces about 
1.5-billion kwh. of electricity cach vear 
at its hydro plants and several million 
dollars’ worth of food on its farms. 

Stora’s principal products require a 
heavy capital investment—vou can’t set 
up a small steel mill or a small pulp 
inill in the way other Swedish com- 
panies such as Electrolux, SKF, and 
De Laval build small factories in other 
countries, to grow as sales grow. Yet 
the Swedish government does not look 
with favor on any plan to export large 
amounts of capital to finance foreign 
operations. 


|. Oxygen Furnace 


One wavy Stora can enlarge revenue 
from overseas with the least trouble is 
to license its processes in return for fees 
and rovalties. ‘That's what it has done 
in its deal with Dravo Corp. for the 
Kaldo oxygen furnace. 


Stora is one of the few Swedish com- 
panies that produce ordinary steel in 
addition to the high-grade alloys on 
which Sweden's metallurgical reputa- 
tion rests. Its mill at Domnarfvet uses 
a high-phosphorus ore that vields pig 
iron which requires processing in basic 
Bessemer or ‘Vhomas converters. 

In searching for a less costlv and more 
cfhcient wav of making high-quality 
melts in this process, Stora’s metallurg- 
ists turned several vears ago to oxygen 
techniques. The result is the Kaldo 
furnace. 

Like a Bessemer converter, this fur- 
nace is bottle-shaped and, like a Besse- 
mer, it tilts. In addition to tilting, 
however, it rotates while oxygen is 
blown into the open end. A lance di- 
rects the oxvgen against the surface of 
the molten metal as the furnace spins. 
¢ Quality, Cheaply—Stora says opera- 
tors are able to keep exceptionally close 
control of temperatures, slag composi- 
tion, and quality of steel. 

“We believe,” savs T. Olaf Dormsjo, 
manager of the Domnarfvet plant, “that 
the oxygen steel processes mean _ the 
end of open hearth furnace construc- 
tion. We know the Kaldo process is 


much more flexible and efficient, and 
can be installed for a lot less cost 
annual ton of production capacit 

Dravo and Stora agree in studies t 
indicate a cost range of $8 a t 
capacity, or even less, to a top of $! 
ton, depending on whether the 
naces are put in existing structure 
new ones. ‘This cost range is less tl 
half the cost of new open hearth fu 
naces able to do a comparable }: 

The Kaldo furnaces come in 
of 30 to T00 tons per melt. T! 
much smaller than most open heart! 
but a Kaldo furnace pours a melt 
90 min. According to Dorms) 
bank of three Kaldo furnaces—tw 
ways in operation while the other 
down for maintenance, could 
turn out 2-million tons of steel a 
The furnace is also attractive to 
panies that produce small melts 
special order. 

Stora’s metallurgists have develo, 
several other processes that intrig 
U.S. steelmen. Among them 
sponge iron process that vicld 
quality iron by direct reduction ft 
ore and a method of turning powd 
iron directly into a ductile steel sheet 


FROM KALDO FURNACE, an oxygen steel process licensed to Dravo Corp. in the U.S., comes high-grade steel at low capital cost 
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galvanized 























steel pipe 


fills a tall order 


Like the majority of America’s 
important new buildings, Salt Lake 
City’s new First Security Bank 
Building has dependable galvanized 
steel pipe for its soil, waste and vent 
lines. During the past decade, when 
we have experienced the greatest 
boom in commercial and industrial 
construction that has ever taken 
place anywhere, low-cost steel pipe 
has kept pace. 

Yes, the construction industry 
has come to depend on galvanized 


steel pipe for its life lines in com- 
mercial buildings. It’s just another 
example of the many kinds of jobs 
that steel pipe does best. 


e¢ Low cost with durability 

e Strength unexcelled for safety 

© Formable—bends readily 

© Weldable—easily, strongly 

¢ Threads smoothly, cleanly 

© Sound joints, welded or coupled 

® Grades, finishes for all purposes 

Available everywhere from stock 


COMMITTEE ON STEEL PIPE RESEARCH 
AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


150 East Forty-Second Street « New York 17, N.Y. 
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by heat-treating and rolling it. This 
process produces steel without even 
melting the iron. 


ll. Canadian Pulpwood 


Long before its ancient copper mine 
vielded the last ore, Stora acquired iron 
mines and prepared to go into the steel 
business. In much the same way, Stora 
shifted course in the forest products 
industry 

Originally, Stora put together its mil- 

lion acres of forest to support its copper 
mining and smelting operations. Ore 
was at that time broken from the mine 
face bv the action of wood fires; wood 
was also the only source of fuel for the 
copper smelting. When these uses were 
outdated, the forests were worked for 
lumber and, since 1900, paper and 
pulp. Today, Stora produces about one- 
third of Sweden’s newsprint. 
e Advanced Methods—Stora operates 
mills that use every known pulping 
method, and it has made special prog- 
ress in economical recovery of waste. 
At the Stora pulp mills at Skutskar, near 
the mouth of the Dal River, for exam- 
ple, no waste liquors are dumped—they 
are concentrated and then burned like 
fuel oil to run the mills. The chemicals 
they contain are recovered. 

The Skutskar sulphite mill uses a 
double cooking technique in processing 
pine, whose resin content usually clogs 
up such a mill. This process works well 
with the spruce and fir of Nova Scotia 
forests, Stora found when it shipped 
several loads of pulpwood to Swe- 
den for processing on a commercial 
scale. 
¢ Intricate Deal—Right now, Stora is 
working out complex financial arrange- 
ments for its Nova Scotia project. 

I'wo vears ago, Stora set up a ven- 
ture corporation, Nova Scotia Pulp Co., 
to survey forests and negotiate for 
leases of land. Stora holds options to 
buy all Nova Scotia Pulp stock, which 
is now held personally by Karl Clauson, 
president of Stora Kopparberg Corp., 
the company’s New York sales sub- 
sidiarv. Nova Scotia Pulp, meanwhile, 
has leased 2-million acres of forest in 
the province with a promise to build a 
350-ton-a-day sulphite mill. 

To take over full equity interest in 
the venture, the parent company plans 
to raise part of the needed funds by 
issuing debentures in Canada and the 
U.S. It will be several vears before the 
plant can be completed, but Stora is 
in no particular rush—its marketing 
plans are based on projections of world- 
wide demand in the mid-1960s. 

If the pulp mill pays off, Stora will 
have a good source of dollars to finance 
moves into other fields on this side of 
the Atlantic, such as steel and chemi- 
cals. END 
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Looking for product improvement ? 


FIND IT IN FIRESTONES NEW LATEX! 


Find it in FR-S 176, the new general purpose 
latex that improves products while cutting costs. 


Still using a 1945 latex? Or avoiding the use of latex 
altogether because of cost or compounding problems? 
FR-S 176 promises you new product and production 
standards in carpet and upholstery backing, saturated 
paper, tire cord dip compounds and adhesives. This 
low-cost high-solids latex offers new resistance to ultra- 
violet light, to heat aging and to gas fading. What’s 
more, it offers you new processing ease and economy, 


FR-S 176 is another Firestone polymer designed to 


provide specific product characteristics and manufac- 
turing economies. Firestone Technical Service stands 
ready to help you choose exactly the right synthetic 
rubber or latex for the job from the largest and most 
complete line of product-specialized polymers in the 
industry. Write today. Firestone Synthetic Rubber and 
Latex f0-, Akron 1, Ohio, 


fis 3) Firestone ais 


. RS 
(ene BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH >’) ),~ 
i \ < 
Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio ~ 















































oVeMENT 


Up and down and across the U.S., 





trucks keep up a steady, night 

and day movement of goods of all kinds... 
Serving farm and city, 

housewife and industrialist, trucks 

a provide many advantages, 
the greatest of which is mobility: 

! the ability to deliver the 
f f/ goods where and when they’re needed— 


and quickly! 


























In Production 


Dutch Ship Breaks All Traditions: 
It Won’t Have Stacks—Fake or Real 


The chimneys being lowered into place on the new 
SS Rotterdam (picture) are the only exhaust outlets it 
will have. And, in a real departure from conventional 
ship design, the new 
Holland-American _ flag- 
ship won't have fake 
smokestacks. Other ships 
have used the idea of 
aft-placed chimneys, but 
have kept dummy stacks 
to provide _ traditional 
lines. The new outlets 
are intended to keep 
decks comparatively free 
of soot and provide ex- 
tra outdoor space for 
passengers. le 

The 38,000-ton ship is now undergoing final fitting 
at Rotterdam. It will be 748 ft. long and 94 ft. wide. 
The twin-exhaust unit, made of aluminum with a steel 
inner shaft, weighs 25 tons and is 53 ft. high. 

The Rotterdam will make her maiden voyage from 
Rotterdam to New York in September. 





New One-Step Process Reduces 


lron Ore to Steel in One Hour 


Making steel from iron ore in one step may be some- 
thing more than a pipe dream if a new direct-reduction 
process pans out. Invented by Frank Madrigal and 
developed by International Ore Processing Co., Los 
Angeles, it mixes iron ore with a special alloying com- 
pound in a furnace to produce a finished steel ingot in 
an hour or less. 

Previous direct-reduction processes take at least two 
steps to produce a semi-steel (BW —Sep.27°58,p172). 
Many are in large-scale operation, however, while the 
Madrigal process is being used on a very limited basis. 

Aero Alloys, Inc., Anaheim, Calif., is using the Madri- 
gal process under franchise and is making 500 Ib. of ingot 
an hour in an eight-hour shift. It makes up to 500 Ib. 
in one ingot. The products are special alloys; one is re- 
ported to be high in nickel and chrome—presumably of 
special interest to the aircraft and missile industries. Aero 
Alloys says they have applications in the chemical and 
petroleum industries, too, but the process and its uses 
are deliberately being shrouded in secrecy. 

What is known about tests of the Madrigal process 
indicates a steel of high tensile strength but good duc- 
tility, and good resistance to. high temperatures, corro- 
sion, and oxidation. The process apparently recovers 


from 80% to 98% of the available iron in an ore, with- 
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out use of scrap and coke, at a cost of $30 to $35 a ton. 
(That would be a saving of about $20 over conventional 
processes.) You need 600 Ib. of alloy powder per ton of 
ore and can reportedly use induction, gas, or electric 
furnaces. 

Several steelmen are keeping an eye out for further 
results—especially tests of the process’s chemistry and 
metallurgy, and the effects of large-batch production. 


Bigger Gas Turbines May Provide 
Needed Boost for Cargo ‘Copters 


Bigger gas turbines will soon be available to give 
giant cargo and flying crane helicopters a much needed 
boost to get them off the drawing boards and into 
the air. 

General Electric Co.’s new 2,570-hp. T-64, unveiled 
last week, is twice the size of any other helicopter gas 
turbine now available. And, at 854 Ib., the T-64 is only 
one third the weight of a comparable piston engine. 
This is pure saving, since gas turbine refinements have 
made fuel consumption of the two types of engines 
roughly equivalent. 

Competitive with the T-64 is the new Lycoming 1-55, 
which already has passed its 50-hr. flight test. Devel- 
oped by the Lycoming Div. of Avco Mfg. Corp., the 
new engine is designed to deliver 1,600 hp. But newer 
versions now being designed will up this to 2,000 hp. 


Production Briefs 


Nuclear technology is making it easier to maintain 
proper moisture content in sand molds for foundries. 
General Motors’ Central Foundry Div. plant in Dan- 
ville, Ill, is using plutonium 239 mixed with beryllium 
powder and sealed in a stainless steel capsule. Fast- 
moving neutrons emitted by the plutonium collide with 
hydrogen nuclei in water atoms in the sand, producing 
slower-moving neutrons that can be counted electron- 
ically. The number of slow neutrons is directly propor- 
tional to the sand’s moisture content. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has a new continuous 
process to build large-diameter hose without splices, 
in lengths limited only by the size of transport facilities. 
The hose liner is wrapped and sealed on a mandrel, 
wrapped with reinforcing cord, bagged and cured in a 
cycle resembling the process used in making automo- 
bile tires. Previously no hose was produced in un- 
spliced lengths over 100 ft. with an inside diameter 
greater than 1.5 in., according to Goodyear. 


Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. will build a new plant 
to produce over 30,000 silicon power rectifiers a day, 
high volume for one kind of solid state device. Much 
of the plant’s capacity will be devoted to a new silicon 
rectifier for car engines (now produced at 5,000 a day). 
This engine system uses an alternating current source 
instead of the conventional direct generator, giving more 
power and ability to charge the battery when idling; the 
rectifiers convert the alternator’s a.c. output to d.c. 
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BENDIX RADAR PROTECTS YOU DAY AND NIGHT— 
WATCHES OVER 25 MILLION SQUARE MILES 


Free men bent on remaining free are 
using Bendix® Radar as a keen and 
tireless eye to safeguard them from 
surprise attack. From Arctic wastes, 
to ““Texas Towers” at sea, to many 
distant lands, Bendix radar stations 
keep constant watch on 25 million 
square miles—or more than one- 
eighth of the globe’s surface. 

Bendix has had much to do with 
the development of radar and is one 
of the largest producers of many dif- 
ferent types of radar. 

Bendix Radar safeguards the air 
traveler in many ways. Our airborne 
weather radar, used by more airlines 
and business aircraft than any other 
type, “‘sees’’ storms as much as 150 


A thousand products 


miles ahead and helps pilots avoid 
them. A new Bendix Doppler radar 
navigation system, contained 
entirely within the plane and not 
dependent on any external beams or 
signals, gives pilots precise informa- 
tion on ground speed and position. 
Surveillance radar helps control air- 
port traffic, and G. C. A. (Ground 
Controlled Approach) radar is used 
to “‘talk pilots down’”’ for landings in 
bad weather. 

In addition to military plane 
radar, we make radar proximity fuses 
which trigger the warheads of some 
of our missiles, and radar beacons 
which help identify the planes or 
missiles in which fhey are located. 





A new radar system has just been 
developed for use on military helli- 
copters. This electronic “‘eye”’, which 
can also be installed on liaison and 
cargo aircraft, is designed for night 
and bad weather operations and for 
navigating between mountains and 
in canyons. It shows the distance to 
any terrain obstacle and can also be 
used fOr ground mapping. 

In the marine field, vessels of all 
types from ocean liners to 35-foot 
family cruisers use economical 
Bendix Radar. Leading T’V stations, 
too, now use Bendix Radar to show 
their audiences the ‘‘weather’” by 
actually picturing the size, intensity 
and exact positions of storm activity. 


a million ideas 
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Traftic Jams Overwhelm Seaway 


Welland Canal bottleneck 
plus inadequate port facilities 
are causing delays, and point up 
limitations of new waterway. 


In the three weeks since the St. Law- 
rence Seaway opened, permitting ocean- 
soing vessels to steam into the Middle 
West, the sailing has been far from 
mooth. A half-dozen ships have been 
lamaged, and several dozen others have 
been delayed. 

The damages were more irritating 
than serious, but the delays have been 
ostly. A late thaw caused 60 ships to 
vile up at Montreal in five days, slow- 
ng passage up the St. Lawrence River 
intil trafic thinned out. At the Lake 
ntario entrance to Canada’s Welland 
ship Canal, as many as 48 ships stacked 
ip again while waiting on the single 
ocks. In Detroit, (picture), where har- 
or berthing space was inadequate, ships 
iad to wait in the Detroit River for 
their turn, 
¢ Costly Delays—Eventually the Sea- 

avy will provide a competitive means 

{ transportation between the Atlantic 
id the interior, but its limitations—par- 
cularly the winter freeze and the 
Velland’s single locks—were soon ob- 
ious. Since delays boost ship operating 
ists bv $750 to $1,500 a day and slow 
own movement of goods, they could 
cersuade both shipping lines and ship- 
crs to go back to using Atlantic ports. 

The Seaway’s users probably will for- 
ive its early troubles because of a 
nique combination of circumstances. 

he start of every season on the St. 

awrence attracts a number of ships, 
aiting downriver for the thaw. This 
ason, the thaw came late. Besides this 
no ordinary season. It’s the Seaway’s 
pening, attracting even more ships to 
the new waterway with its deeper chan- 
iels and fewer locks built between 
\lontreal and Lake Erie by Canada and 
the U.S. 
e Errors and Accidents—Along with 
the novelty and competitive enthu- 
iasm, the Seaway has been the victim 
of human error (a Danish tanker found 
its bridge 6 ft. too wide for the Wel- 
land’s locks, had to be backed out to 
have the bridge shortened), nature 
strong winds, turbulent currents), and 
unrelated mechanical failures (the mo- 
tor of a lift bridge across the St. Law- 
rence burned out, temporarily stopping 
traffic.) 

The clements had a hand in the two 
most serious accidents, which took place 
in Canadian river locks. Grace Line’s 
15,000-ton Santa Regina dented _ its 
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BOTTLENECKS form in Detroit River, where terminals can handle only four ocean ships 
at a time. Other craft queue up for passage through single locks of Welland Canal. 
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Personnel, office furniture, displays and exhibits moved safely, swiftly north, 
south, east, or west to all 49 states and many foreign countries. Next time, 


move the Wheaton way . . . the safest distance between two points. 







COAST TO COAST LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
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247 Lines J TEL. 








In the West. call 


OVER 525 
AGENTS IN ALL 


General Offices: Indianapolts, indiana PRINCIPAL CITIES 





at EMOTION PICTURE | 


“a FILMS) 


WW are the best means to % 
b sell... teach | 
ay ... influence! 


Find out why the mo- 
tion picture depart- 
ments of the nation’s 
leading companies 
and professional film 
producers prefer the 
> W, ARRIFLEX°16... the 
ARB world’s most versa- 
= tile, money saving 
3 §kR ©) production camera. 


HYDROSCALE 


ON YOUR 
CRANE HOOK 


ALL WEIGHING IS DONE 
ON YOUR CRANE HOOK 
OUTMODES COSTLY CENTRAL 
WEIGHING STATION 
COMPLETE LINE OF 110 
MODELS NOW AVAILABLE 


<A 


APPLICATIONS Ja, 

eZ 
Just a few of the many appli- Yr - 
cations include—loading, un- 
loading, batching, check gnvt acet 
weighing, foundry charging, FLOOR s? 


TYPICAL WEIGHING 


production control, process 


control, checking inventory, SAVE MONEY! 
and, protecting your equip- 
SAVE Times 


HYDROSCALES guaranteed— 





Write for 

FREE literature 

and list of 
professional 

industrial motion 

picture producers. |. 


ARRIFLEX Bae 


















“i fo be free of defects in workmanship and 
i materials, and accurate to 2 of 1% of the 
maximum dial capacity. 
sg ng -~ Tsien ; Write for descriptive literature explaining model features. 
name | HYDROWAY SCALES, INC. 
 bnenees | 31312 Stephenson Hwy. Royal Oak, Mich, 
Loity ns SO00O cn CONOR -| 


“The world’s largest producer of crane scales” 
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steel plates in the St. Lambert lock out- 
side Montreal when a strong wind 
carried it into the side of the locks. 
The 17,000-ton Greek freighter Pana- 
giotis bent a propeller and smashed its 
navigation lights in the lroquois lock 
upriver when it was C: aught in a strong 
current and pulled against the wall. 
Both accidents illustrate the new na- 
ture of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
waterway. Unlike lakers and canalers, 
large ocean ships are less maneuverable 
at slow speeds. With their high hulls, 
they are vulnerable to winds that blow 
harmlessly across the decks of other 
vessels. Shipping people note that dam- 
age might be less if the Canadians had 
equipped their locks with bumpers and 
pilings such as the U.S.’ Eisenhower 
and Snell locks have. But Canada, 
which -is paying 72% of the Seaway’s 
$471-million cost, skimped on such 
ship cushions—so that vessels crash di- 
rectly into concrete. 
¢ Big Jam—Beyond the St. Lawrence 
locks, the ships moved cautiously. 
Even the experienced river pilots taken 
aboard to guide them were unsure of 
themselves in the newly cut channels. 
But the real jam developed at the 


western end of Lake Ontario, where 
ships enter the 27.6-mile Welland 
Canal. 


For years, the Welland has been an 
off-and-on bottleneck for a_ smaller 
amount of traffic that had to transt 
its eight locks to bypass Niagara Falls. 
Its five single locks generally were re- 
garded as the most severe restriction on 
the Seaway’s potential. Critics held 
that they could not handle the 40-mil- 
lion tons estimated for this season 
(compared to 25-million for the St. 
Lawrence locks). But Canada, which at 
one time threatened to build an all- 
Canadian Seaway, didn’t want to spend 
$100-million to twin the locks. Of its 
Seaway expenditures, it diverted only 
$29-million to the Welland—just 
enough to deepen channels between the 
locks. 

The limitations of the canal were 
demonstrated from the start. With an 
hour or more required for each vessel 
to go through one lock, the Welland 
was up against it: In addition to the 
20-odd ships that the St. Lawrence 
locks were feeding it every day, it had 
to absorb the traffic of lake boats that 
don’t ply the St. Lawrence. 
¢ Tempers Flare—The Welland Canal 
delays were enough to provoke tempers 
among its users, and set off owners of 
big ships against owners of small ones. 
Traditional lake users were dismayed to 
compete with ocean ships for passage. 
Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd., a Canadian 
company, asked Ottawa to prohibit 
foreign vessels unless they were properly 
equipped for “‘safe and efficient transit.” 

Steel companies in Hamilton, Ont., 
which obtain iron ore from the Mesabi 
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Coal sets pattern for low-cost steam 


Fabric finisher burns coal for economy and availability 


Modernity is the keynote of the new plant of Carlisle more steam per dollar, while automatic operation trims 
Finishing Co., a division of Cone Mills Corporation, labor costs and eliminates smoke problems. What's more 
Carlisle, S. C. Advanced planning and up-to-date tech- tremendous coal reserves and mechanized mining pro 
niques are evident throughout the company’s entire cedures assure you a constantly plentiful supply of coa 
operation. The power plant, too, reflects this thinking... at stable prices. 

coal is used to generate the steam required for heating 

and processing. Chosen for its economy and availability, BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 

coal is burned and handled automatically by the latest Dept. BW05, Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
equipment for peak efficiency. Also, the interior of this SEE OUR LISTING IN SWEET’S 
plant—designed by the consulting firm of J. E. Sirrine Co., 
Greenville, S$. C.—has been decorated in cheerful colors © SEND COUPON FOR NEW BCI PUBLICATIONS. 


2 ; Guide Specifications, with complete equipment criteria 
to match the cleanliness of operation. and boiler room plans: 


Consult an engineering firm j------------------- 
If you are remodeling or building new heating or power Bituminous Coal Institute BW-05 
faciliti & : : alified ri . Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
acilities, it will pay you to consult a qualified engineering 
2 oe : 7 Gentlemen—Please send me: 
firm. Such concerns—familiar with the latest in fuel costs (] GS-1 (low-pressure heating plant, screw-type underfeed stoker) 
and equipment—can effect great savings for you in the 


| (] GS-2 (high-pressure heating and/or process plant, ram-type 

B | underfeed stoker) ; S-3 (automatic package boiler for heating 
efficiency and economy of coal. j and process plants). 

| 


Case histories on larger plants. 
Name 
Title 
Company. 


Coal is lowest cost fuel 
Today, when the annual cost of fuel often equals the original 
cost of the boilers, you should know that bituminous coal 
is the lowest cost fuel in most industrial areas. And 
modern coal-burning equipment gives you 15% to 50% 
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This is the WHITE 3000 - proving its 
profitability in another tight spot 


SUPER HAULER 


with city maneuverability 


This big, brawny beauty can wheel 
around a tight city turn or haul on 
the highway with equal ease. 


You’ve probably seen it (as a tractor 
or a truck) delivering groceries, milk or 
soft drinks to your supermarket. Or out 
on the job for your public utility. Or it 
may have backed up to your house to 
move your furniture cross-country. If you 
marvel at its maneuverability, you’re in 
good company. Most people do. 


Next chance you get, take a close 
look at it. Notice how you can slide out 
either side of that roomy cab. Then take 
a peek at the powerful WHITE engine. 
It’s easy. The whole cab tilts forward 
automatically when you turn the power- 
tilt control. (WHITE originated and per- 
fected the power-tilt cab!) 


Slide out either side — no floor obstructions. 


While you're at it, look over the su- 
perb construction of this tractor. That 
rugged frame, with its tubular cross- 
members, is locked together with preci- 
sion-fitted alloy steel, heat-treated bolts. 
No flimsy rivets in this frame assembly. 


You’ll find that kind of extra care and 
pride built into every inch of every 
WHITE in the famous 3000 line. If 
need one for your business, you 
choose from a wide range of truck 
tractor models. Each one is built to y 


Power-tilt cab tips hat to big WHITE engin« 


exact specifications. So you get the exact 
weight, dimensions, axles, transmissior 
— the precise performance — you need 
This takes a rare quality of engineerin 
skill — a quality found in quantity n 
where but WHITE. 


And, speaking of skill, you'll 

in WHITE service, too. WHITE servic¢ 
shops are the most completely equipped 
in the industry for repairs, parts, re 
building or exchange. 


Take a look at the whole WHITE line 
You'll be glad you did, in the long haul 


THE WHITE Motor COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Branches, distributors, dealers in all principa/ citie 


WORLD LEADER IN HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 


WHITE 
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Here is a large portion of your United States which we are 
pleased to call the ‘Union Pacific West."’ In this vast area people are 
busy growing things, making things, selling and buying things. 


Our railroad plays a vital part in this picture of progress and pros- 
perity. Over Union Pacific rails move the products of fields and forests, 
mines and factories. Modern equipment and facilities, plus experi- 
enced personnel, add up to dependable service. 


Within this productive western territory there are choice sites available 
for manufacturing, assembly, warehousing or other industrial and 
commercial activities. 


Furthermore, to live and work in the West is to really enjoy a health- 
ful, contented existence. And that's an important factor in maintaining 
a high standard of employee morale. The time-worn phrase “Go west, 
young man” is still sound advice. 


In passenger transportation, too, Union Pacific pro- 
vides an outstanding service. There are no finer 
trains than U.P. Domeliners. As a shipper or traveler, 
our nearest representative will be pleased to 
serve you. 


For information on industrial 
sites, see your U.P. repre- 


sentative or get in direct Industrial 


TES Sg oe ny ee oe Development Department 


hited. | 


wo UNION PACIFIC 
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OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 





range, fretted that they might not be 
able to bring down enough ore before 
the likely U.S. steel strike that would 
close the mines. On the other hand, 
foreign shipping people complained that 
the canal crews were inefhcient. Some 
crew members, caught in the middle, 
quit their jobs in disgust. 

In Ottawa, I'ransport Minister 
George Hees blamed the logjam on 
“temporary overpopularity” and con- 
tended that it would thin out. But his 
words could not quiet speculation that 
Canada may be forced to twin the 
Welland locks ahead of schedule. Even 
if the Lake Ontario pile-up does thin 
out, another jam is expected at the Lake 
Erie entrance soon when the first ships 
begin to return to the sea. 
¢ Port Incidents—In their ports of call, 
the ships found little to beef about with 
the notable exception of Detroit. 

At one time, nine ships lay at anchor 
in the Detroit River because the two 
private terminals can handle only four 
ocean ships at a time. Wayne County 
voters twice had rejected proposed is- 
sues of full faith and credit bonds to 
finance public harbor facilities. 

Now a move is under way to have the 
citv sell revenue bonds to build facilities 
and lease them to the county. At last 
word, that seemed to sit well with all 
concerned. 

Once tied up in port, ships occa- 
sionally found it dificult to load or 
unload—partly because the harbor fa- 
cilities have been oriented to lakers. In 
Fort Arthur, Ont., the Greek freighter 
Panagiotis found dockside elevator 
spouts too low to pour grain into her 
holds. Crews had to pump water into 
the ballast tanks to weigh her down. 
In Buffalo, where a freighter had a hard 
time unloading some steel, shipping 
men complained that foreign shipping 
lines and shippers don’t seem to know 
enough about the type of handling 
equipment available at their destination. 
¢ Remedies—Over the long term, much 
dredging remains to be done in channels 
above Lake Erie and in lake ports to 
make the entire St. Lawrence-Lakes 
system truly a 27-ft. waterway. Because 
the Administration and Congress are 
providing funds more slowly than ex- 
pected for the $146-million channel 
improvement work up the lakes, deep- 
cning may not be completed until 1963 
or 1964—instead of 1962 as scheduled. 
Washington observers predict federal 
funds will trickle out so slowly that a 
decade will be required to dredge the 
harbors. Ironically, only Detroit harbor 
with its Detroit River is down to 27 ft. 
now. In other ports, where depth varies 
from 20 ft. to 24 ft., ships must go in 
partially loaded. For 15 projects being 
studied by the Army Engineers, $64- 
million in federal funds is being rec- 
ommended on top of local money. END 
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Skid-meunted and air-transportable, the new ALCO portabl: 
system can be installed for power generation anywhere in the 


THE NEW OUTPOSTS OF NUCLEAR PROGRESS 


With the advent of nuclear power, defense planners saw 
an ideal solution to the problem of fuel supply for 
remote outposts ... provided that nuclear plants could 
be erected in these isolated areas. Now, an ingenious 
nuclear-power package, completely transportable by air, 
has been developed by ALCO Products, Inc. 

Called the PM-2A (portable medium power reactor), 
the ALco plant has recently been purchased by the U.S. 
Army for use in a remote, frigid location. One core- 
loading —40 Ib of uranium—will provide for two years’ 
operation and replace 2.6 million gallons of fuel oil. 


ALCO PRODUCTS, INC., New York - Sales Offices in Principal Cities . Makers of: Nuclear Reactors 


Locomotives + Diesel Engines + Heat Exchangers + Forgings 


Springs + Steel Pipe + Oil Field Equipment 


This will be the third ALco nuclear-power plant 
Fort Belvoir, Va., the world’s first nuclear stati 
power generation has been in operation since early 195 
A second reactor system is now being built by ALco f 
Army duty in Alaska. 

In addition to complete systems, ALCO has pioneered 
the design and fabrication of a wide range of nucl 
components. Nine out of 10 major U.S. nuclear plant 
incorporate ALCO components. 

For complete facts on ALCo’s nuclear capability 
ALcOo Products, Inc., Dept. 115, Schenectady, N.\ 


ALCO 























In Washington 


Congress Heads TVA Bond Bill 


Toward an Almost Certain Veto 


Disregarding the threat of a Presidential veto, the 
House last week passed a controversial bill intended to 
make the Tennessee Valley Authority financially inde- 
pendent for expansion of power-generating facilities. 

The essence of the bill is its provision that TVA, to 
finance its growth, can issue its own revenue bonds. 
Such bonds—of which no more than $750-million could 
be outstanding at any time—would not become part of 
the public debt, nor would they be federally guaranteed. 

Two years ago, the Senate passed comparable legisla- 
tion. ‘This year, easy Senate passage is a foregone con- 
clusion. In fact, it is probable that Senate managers 
of the bill will soften a section inserted to help squeeze 
the bill through the House. This would bar TVA from 
extending electric power service beyond its present con- 
fines. 

Republican House members leading the fight on the 
bill warned that Pres. Eisenhower almost certainly would 
veto any version that does not allow (1) Budget Bureau 
review of TVA’s construction plans, (2) Treasury Dept. 
authority to veto bond flotations, and (3) Treasury deter- 
mination of interest rates on bonds. Amendments were 
offered on all these points, and each in turn was beaten 
down by Democrats. 

Officials have estimated that TVA would issue revenue 
bonds up to the $750-million ceiling within five to seven 
years, mainly for construction of new steam plants and 
enlargement of existing steam facilities. 


Air Force Will Use Liquid Hydrogen 


To Fuel Future Space Research Vehicles 


The Air Force revealed this week that it is buying 
liquid hydrogen to propel the upper stages of some of 
its newer research vehicles. One of the first rockets 
to use the liquid hydrogen will be Project Centaur in its 
second-stage Pratt & Whitney engine. Centaur’s an- 
nounced aim is to hoist a five-ton satellite into an earth- 
circling orbit using the fuel 

Significance of the announcement lies in the fact that 
the Air Force (in collaboration with a number of com- 
panies working in the field of liquefied gas research) 
apparently has solved the problem of how to transport 
liquid hydrogen safely from the plant where it’s made 
to missile fuel tanks. Liquid hydrogen long has been 
recognized as the “ultimate” chemical fuel. For its 
weight it produces 40% more thrust than conventional 
rocket fuels do. However, it’s relatively expensive to 
produce, extremely explosive, and tricky to handle. It 
must be kept below —420F, only 40 degrees above 
absolute zero under pressure at all times. So far as 
military rocket design is concerned, this means that 
what is gained in thrust by using liquid hydrogen is 
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almost completely lost in the weight of the cooling 
and pressurizing equipment needed to go along in the 
rocket with it. 

Air Force producers of liquid hydrogen at the moment 
are Air Products, Inc. and Stearns-Roger Mfg. Co. Umon 
Carbide’s Linde Div. has also signed a contract to supply 
the National Aeronautics & Space Administration with 
liquid hydrogen for use in some of its research rocket 
vehicles during the next five years. 


Budget Restrictions Cancel DAMS, 
An Anti-Missile System for Bombers 


Word leaked out of Washington this week that the 
Air Force recently canceled the hush-hush “Project 
DAMS,” a multimillion-dollar program for development 
of an anti-missile system to be carried by bombers and 
other aircraft. 

DAMS was one of the first major weapon system con- 
tracts to be awarded by the Air Force on a “team” basis 
(BW—Feb.15’58,p97). Under this concept—which is 
growing more popular among defense producers—a team 
of companies with diverse technological talents bands 
together to bid on and handle one prime weapon system 
contract. 

DAMS was unique in that the contracting team was 
headed by a small Plainfield, N. J., electronics company— 
Stavid Engineering, Inc.—and included such giants as 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., Bausch & Lomb Op- 
tical Co., and United Shoe Machinery Corp. 

Washington sources say the contract was terminated 
because of Air Force budget restrictions. Stavid was also 
hit hard in a recent Army economy measure that resulted 
in cancellation of the Plato anti-missile development 
project on which the company was an important sub- 
contractor to Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


House Committee Proposes to Shrink 
Stockpile of Strategic Materials 


Pressure is being applied in Congress for disposal of 
part of the government’s $8-billion stockpile of so-called 
strategic materials. 

The House Appropriations Committee approved a bill 
to deny $49-million to the Administration to replace 
perishable items sold under a rotation-of-stock program 
designed to prevent deterioration and spoilage. These 
are items such as natural rubber, fibers, castor oil, and 
feathers and down. It’s estimated, for example, that 
the government sold and replaced about 3,000 tons of 
natural rubber last year. 

The full committee approved the action of its sub- 
committee on independent offices to cut off replacement 
funds. The subcommittee charges that $4.2-billion of 
the stockpile is in excess of requirements. This was con- 
ceded by Franklin Floete, head of General Service Ad- 
ministration. 

GSA would like to reduce the stockpile, Floete says, 
but there’s difficulty in finding ways of selling off billions 
of dollars of materials without seriously upsetting the 
sensitive markets of the commodities involved. 
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...and nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages 


From Sewing Machines to Window Screens... 
Dressmaking to Diamond Rings . . . whatever 
you sell, wherever it’s sold, sew-up bigger sales 
by adding AWHERENESS to your advertising 
plan. Use the Yellow Pages—the shopping guide 
that tells prospects where to buy what you sell. 

For manufacturers of brand-name products, 
Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages tells 


buyers where to find his local outlets. For the 
local businessman, Yellow Pages advertising 
tells his community of the products and the 
services he offers. 

Ask the Yellow Pages man to pattern an 
AWHERENESS sales program to fit your needs 
Call him at your local Bell telephone business 
office today. 


The advertising medium that tells people where to find your local outlets! 
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Construction of the 12.6 mile causeway across 
Great Salt Lake in Utah for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad was a big, tough job—and one of the most 
unusual in all earthmoving history. An estimated 
36 million cu. yds. of rock, sand and gravel were 
required for the fill which projects 17 feet above 
the surface of the lake. 


All of this material had to be moved into the lake 
from quarries and borrow pits on the shore. To 
handle the tremendous tonnage, the contractor, 
Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc., used big barges, trucks 
and rail cars on a ’round the clock seven day week 
schedule. A total of 65 Euclids — 46 rear-dumps of 
22-ton capacity and 18 big bottom-dumps — have 
helped keep this project ahead of schedule. With 


EM 


Ofescheduleye 


round trip hauls up to 23 miles in length, the Euclid 
fleet rolled up a total of 20,000 miles a day! 


It takes dependable, rugged equipment to main- 
tain high production day after day on big projects 
like this one, and on smaller mining and construc- 
tion jobs, too. That’s why leading contractors like 
M-K, and other users of heavy earthmovers count 
on Euclid equipment for low costs and the best 
return on investment. Have the Euclid dealer in 
your territory give you the facts and figures. 


EUCLID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 
Euclid (Great Britain) Limited 
Lanarkshire, Scotland 


. 4 complete /ine of equipment for heavy earthmoving, mining, logging and many industrial operations... 
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Balking a Run on U.S. Gold? 


@ The rumor persists that that’s what Allied central 
bankers and finance ministers agreed to do at last week’s inter- 
national monetary conference in London. 


@ Skeptics point out that the rumor may well have 
been planted, that the mere suggestion weakens faith in the 


U.S. dollar. 


@ The U.S. stock of gold is at the lowest level since 
‘he war, but there hasn‘t been a real run on it. 


Last week in London, bankers from 
i¢ U.S. and most of Western Europe, 
ithered for an international monetary 
mference sponsored by the American 
inkers Assn. The sessions they held 
-te closed to the press, but by this 
eek, the world centers of international 
nance were buzzing with a rumor that 
ic U.S. and its allies had agreed to 
operate to slow down the drain on the 

S. gold stock. 

No one was any clearer on how this 

uld be done than on whether an 

‘reement was made at all. But the 

mor suggested that foreign central 

nks, which can buy gold for dollars 
| New York, will limit their purchases. 

-ithout joint action, some experts say, 

ere may be a nervous and massive 

‘itch from dollars into gold by for- 

gners, leading to unwelcome protec- 

mist pressure by the U.S. On the 
ther hand, there’s a suspicion in Wall 
‘treet and Washington that the rumors 

e intended to embarrass the U.S. and 
‘hus encourage a run on the dollar. 
Said one Fed official: “The idea that 

tion will be taken to prevent a run 
ould be evidence that we are in a weak 
position.” 

It would not be surprising if serious 
talks were held; over the last few vears 
there’s been an increase in the exchange 
of information among the world’s bank- 
ing men. The International Monetary 
Fund, for instance, has been holding 
meetings to warn against disruptive 
movements in international money 
transactions. 

But such talk is a far cry from actual 
agreement. Some Europeans, though, 
particularly those who have been in- 
vesting in gold stocks, are apt to regard 
any meeting among U.S. and foreign 
bankers as a sign of weakening confi- 
dence in the dollar. And last week’s 
meeting boasted a blue-ribbon class of 
officials. 

* Official Lineup—Most of the dele- 
gates at the meeting were private bank- 
ers who couldn’t be part of any official 
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agreement, formal or informal. But there 


were enough delegates who held official 
positions, with power to make a deal, 
to make the rumor’s truth at least 
technically possible. 

U.S. officials at the conference in- 
cluded ‘Treasury Secy. Robert B. Ander- 
son and William McC. Martin, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Among the British delegates were Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Heathcoat 
Amory and Cameron Cobbold, governor 
of the Bank of England. Also in at- 
tendance were Wilfrid Baumgartner, 
governor of the Bank of France, and 
Per Jacobsson, chairman of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

The presence of these top central 
bankers and finance ministers suggested 
that some serious private talks on the 
international monetary situation took 
place, whether or not they came to any 
agreements. 
¢ Drain on Gold—Moreover, the meet- 
ing was well timed to give backing to 
the report of an agreement. As the ses- 
sions got under way, British newspapers 
headlined stories of a new drain on the 
U.S. gold stock. Last year, buying of 
U.S. gold by foreign countries resulted 
in a drop of almost $2.3-billion in the 
U.S. gold supply. The drain has been 
much slower this year, but in the past 
few weeks, there has been a resumption 
of foreign buying. This brings the U.S. 
gold stock down to $20.3-billion, the 
lowest level it has hit since the war. 

There is precedent for an agreement 
to limit gold buying. In the 1920s, 
Benjamin Strong, head of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Montagu Norman, the domineering 
head of the Bank of England, had a 
policy of firm cooperation aimed at 
maintaining stability in international 
monetary transactions. In a letter to 
Norman, Strong wrote that this co- 
operation was essential “so long as we 
are right and not afraid of our critics.” 

During most of that period, Strong 
agreed that the New York discount rate 


should be kept below the London rate, 
because this would give London an ad- 
vantage in attracting capital from for- 
eign sources and help the British in 
restoring the gold standard. ‘They also 
agreed on when to buy or sell gold t 
each other. 

This kind of gentlemen’s agreement 
among central bankers could not work 
today. In fact, the main charge leveled 
against Norman and Strong was that 
the rules they laid down for admission 
into their ‘club,’ with the credits it 
provided, interfered with the sover- 
eigntv of the nations involved. 

Today, the orthodox weapons of cen- 
tral banking are again being relied on 
to bring about domestic currency sta- 
bility but, in every case, with the ap- 
proval of the governments concerned 
Thus, no agreement to restrict buving 
of U.S. gold could be made by central 
bankers alone. 

e Exaggerated Talk—So far, there has 
been nothing resembling a run on thx 
U.S. gold stock. True, the gold suppl 
has been subject to a drain over the 
last 15 months. But the outflow so far 
this vear is far below last vear’s drain 

This suggests that talk of lack of con- 
fidence in the dollar is being overdone 
In fact, Fed officials explain that the 
current outflow is largely due to special 
technical factors. 

For one thing, Britain and other for- 
eign governments have to accumulate 
gold to post with the International 
Monetary Fund, which is getting in- 
creased subscriptions of about $1.5-bil 
lion this year. For another, this is the 
period when the sterling area runs a 
strong balance of payments surplus; be- 
ginning in June, it customarily runs a 
deficit. 

What’s more, Russian gold sales have 
been smaller than usual this year. With 
demand fairly strong, this has meant 
an increase in the cost of gold in Lon- 
don, making it cheaper to buy in New 
York. A foreign central bank could 
sell gold in London, purchase gold in 
New York, making a profit on the arbi- 
trage. But it is considered significant 
that this is not happening on a suspi- 
cious scale. As one gold expert points 
out, “That kind of transaction is just 
not done between friends.” 
¢ Gold and Dollars—Perhaps the main 
reason Europeans are not aio gold 
with dollars is that they lose the interest 
payments that short-term dollar invest- 
ments pay. 

Last year, when the Fed was pursuing 
an easy money policy, the return on 
91-day Treasury bills, a popular medium 
of investment for foreign governments, 
dropped below 1%. This low interest 
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As a reader of BUSINESS 
WEEK, you are served by the 
largest world-wide network 
of business news reporters 
maintained by any magazine. 





write ro. POWERCAR CO., mystie’ conn. 
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rate encouraged transferring surplus dol- 
lars into gold; it also encouraged foreign 
bond flotations in the U.S. Now, the 
Fed’s tight money policy makes it pos- 
sible to earn 3% and more on shortt- 
term investments. This should cut 
down on the turning of dollars in for 
gold, as well as reduce foreign borrow- 
ings. 

It’s generally expected that the Fed 
will continue to press its tight credit 
policy. But most European countries 
are cutting their rates because of the 
slowing down of their boom. This is 
not being done in any conscious effort 
to divert funds to the U.S. but simply 
because domestic considerations dictate 
such a policy. 

e Safeguards—The U.S. does not need 
foreign cooperation to prevent a run. 
On the contrary, it could take unilateral 
action to stop the sale of gold, which 
admittedly, would be a last-ditch action. 
But if gold should continue to flow out, 
the chances are that Congress would 
adopt protectionist policies designed to 
cut imports. 

¢ Just Talk—Some Fed officials say that 
the current weakness of the dollar is 
welcome because it focuses attention on 
the need to fight inflation and _ rein- 
forces the Treasury’s desire to achieve 
a balanced budget. 

Both the Fed and the Treasury have 
warned that unless inflation is stopped, 
a run on the dollar may begin. But it is 
questionable whether they really fear 
such a run—at least at present. 

The British, though, have been freely 
predicting a “run” on the U.S. gold 
stock, much like the run on sterling in 
the late summer and fall of 1957, before 
the Bank of England raised its discount 
rate to 7% in a “shock treatment’’ at- 
tempt to stop the flight. 

At that time, the British complained 
that the European press, particularly 
the German papers, were spreading 
rumors of the weakness of sterling. Now 
the British press, and some British 
financiers, are talking up the weakness 
of the dollar. 

The rumor of an agreement may be 
in line with the current British cam- 
paign because it indicates that the dol- 
lar needs shoring up. Officially, though, 
the British government does not take 
this view. 
¢ Good Creditors—There’s no question 
that the U.S. position has changed. 
Delegates at the meeting discussed the 
increase in foreign competition and the 
emigration of U.S. industry to foreign 
sources. Both these factors have cut 
down on U.S. exports abroad and 
helped bring about the current shift in 
international payments. 

Some delegates thought that this was 
healthy. As one American banker put 
it: “This is what everybody has been 
asking us to do for years. We are just 
behaving like good creditors.” END 
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New Tape-Talk AUTOMATION HEART 
for your office developed by 


Kriden 


ce 4 
fi 


COMPUTYPER® Model CTS 

takes over the big routines — slashes 
paperwork overhead — provides the key unit 

around which to plan, and expand, your own 


custom-built integrated data system 


COMPUTYPER “heart” automation 


— practical and relatively low in cost e a 4 


—is one of the ways... 





© | Rasthe AAT 
o -F P Kez > “- te 
| | Bs | f A demonstration of the new Friden 
4 | ; * ' Computyper CTS will be informative, 


profitable. Call your nearby 
Friden Man or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California... 


sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and the world. as iy , 


Ry 


FRIDEN SILVER ANNIVERSARY * 1934-1959 i 






The way it works: 


COMPUTYPER CTS does invoices. 
Automatically it computes 
and writes extensions, addi- 
tions, deductions, percent 
increases and decreases, and 
accumulates multiple totals. 
Often there will be no oper- 
ator intervention whatever, 
as when Computyper CTS 
automatically feeds in bill 

headings, price, quantity, and 
tax data from edge-punched 
cards or tape punched as a 
by-product of order writing. 


COMPUTYPER CTS writes up 
sales orders. Automatically it 
does the cumulative figuring 
as operator types in specific 

items and item prices. By- 
product punched paper tape 

provides automatically a 
code record of the original 
sales orders. From this tape 

(which will actuate other 
tape-talk machines) can be 
obtained identical, error-free 

copies or derivative docu- 
ments with selective excerpts 

for use in all departments 
requiring this information. 


COMPUTYPER CTS is engineered 
to work through direct 
hookup with other common 
language tape automation 
equipment, thus constituting 
an office “heart” for integrated 
data processing and eliminat- 
ing tape to card conversion. 
Example: data can go direct 
from CTS to connected 
Friden Flexowriter® or other 
units including card punch 
for simultaneous punching of 
tab cards. Computyper CTS 
also reads tape or tab cards 
produced by other units. 


COMPUTYPER CTS helps system- 
ize inventory, cost analysis, 
sales distribution and other 
statistical jobs by automat- 
ically providing derivative 

documents from original 
writing .. . eliminating 
the continuous manual 
reprocessing of data that 
runs up office costs. 


© Friden, Inc. 
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TIGER 


call the man from — 


BURNHAM VAN 


Personnel to move? One call to Burnham takes care 
of 'em all. Men who know how, pack and load. Cus- 
tom-designed vans move shipments 
safely, securely to any place in the 
country. Unpacking and placing of 
furniture is done quickly and carefully. 
And Burnham's one packing rate 
schedule assures your company of 
uniform rates. For service that really 
satisfies, call the man from Burnham 
Van — today. 


IN THE WEST, CALL THE MAN FROM FORD VAN 












find the Burnham 
man in the 


"Yellow Pages’ 









VAN LINES 
NATIONWIDE MOVERS 











BURNHAM'S 


VAN Stavice 


MOVERS OF FINE FURNITURE 





Agents in principal cities 


BURNHAN'S VAN SERVICE FORD VAN LINES 


Columbus, Georgia Executive Offices Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Credit in Canada 


Commercial banks called 
on to tighten loan policies as 
a check on inflation. They are 
expected to go along. 


In true central banking tradition, 
James E. Coyne, Governor of the Bank 
of Canada, this week called in the heads 
of Canada’s 11 chartered commercial 
banks, and laid down the line on a new, 
tougher credit policy designed to halt 
inflationary forces. 

Though the meeting was secret—as 
ire most of the Bank of Canada’s ac- 
tions—Coyne reportedly told the bank- 
ers that from now on they must mgor- 
ously screen out borrowers—finance 
companies, for example—that might be 
expected to add fuel to the inflationary 
fires. In particular the Bank of Canada 
wants to avoid further inflationary in- 
creases in the money supply, which, 
partly because of the failure of 
Canada’s massive refinancing of its gov- 
ernment debt last vear (BW Jul.19 
"58,p89), has increased over 15% in 
the last vear and a half. 
¢ “Suasion’”’—Coyne has no legal power 
to slap an absolute freeze on credit. But 
in a tightly knit community of only 11 
banks, the force of this sort of “moral 
suasion”’ is tremendous. Moreover, he 
does have power to increase bank re 
SCTVE requirements—thus __ restricting 
lending—if the banks don’t go along. 

Though it falls short of a credit 
freeze, this new, tighter money policy 
represents a definite clamp on credit 
in Canada. In many respects it is simi- 
lar to, though less severe than the ex- 
treme credit restrictions imposed im 
Great Britain after the Suez crisis, when 
the Bank of England’s discount rate 
was lifted to 7%. 
¢ Recovery—Coyne’s action comes at 
a time when the Canadian economy— 
in spite of unemployment that’s still 
about 8% of the labor force—is begin- 
ning to show signs of recovery from 2 
recession that has been much longer 
and more severe than its U.S. counter- 
part. Most importantly for the credit 
outlook, there has been a sharp upturn 
in the demand for business loans. 

It’s expected that the chartered banks 
will fall in line. One bank is reported 
already to have sent out a circular to its 
branch managers telling them, in es- 
sence, to “slow down” on the number 
of loans they are making. 

The buildup of the credit squeeze 
in Canada is evident in the near-vertical 
climb of short-term interest rates in the 
Toronto money market. As recently 
as early March, Canadian Treasury bills 
sold on an average yield of 4.06%; last 
week the going rate was 4.91% END 
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The way to a woman’s cart 
is through products wrapped in SUPER DYLAN® film 


No buyer is more particular than a woman! There is a way 
to help her choose your product. Show it to her! Package 
it in the clearest, high-density polyethylene film—Super 
Dy Lan film, a product of Koppers. 

This all-new packaging material is ideal for paper products, 
frozen foods, baked goods, tobacco products, cereals, knit- 
wear, textiles. SupER DYLAN makes the most economical, 
crisp, transparent overwrap film. 

Super Dy.an film can be boiled or frozen; adds longer 
shelf life to your products; has excellent low temperature 
properties; and it tears in a straight line without tear tape. 

Super Dy Lan film can be heat-sealed. It handles easily in 
bag-making and overwrapping equipment because it’s non- 


blocking, .resists stretching and has sufficient stiffness fo 
push-feeding. 


Koppers Company, Inc. 
Plastics Division, Dept. BW-S9 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a free sample, and additional! information on 
SUPER DYLAN polyethylene film. 
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Street____ . 


Offices in Principal Cities - In Canada: Dominion Anilines and Chemicals Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


KOPPERS PLASTICS 


DYLITE® expandable polystyrene, DYLENE® polystyrene and DYLAN® polyethylene 
are other fine packaging plastics produced by Koppers Company. 
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Lockheed holds line against rising costs 


Materials-handling is one of the few remain- 
ing areas in which management can effect 
savings. Bassick casters can help. 

At Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, for 
example, careful pre-production planning on 
the prop-jet Electra enabled long-standing 
agreements for performance, price and de- 
livery to be maintained. One of the efficiency 
measures employed here was the wide use 
of Bassick casters on the mid-body wing cell, 
the Electra’s central structural member (top 
photo), and on other handling jobs. 








Series ‘‘S99”’ 


Keeping costs down on your production 
job, or any materials-handling job, starts 
with careful planning. That’s the point at 
which Bassick Distributors or Bassick Field 
Engineers can help you most. Call on them. 
THE BASSICK COMPANY, Bridgeport 5, 
Conn. In Canada: Belleville, Ont. 9.21 


Excellence 


STEWART- WARNER CORPORATION 
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Dividends Head for a Record 


This year’s payout should be the highest ever, although 


1958’s high ratio to earnings is unlikely to be maintained. 


That may bring some squawks. 


Dividend policy, always a sensitive 
subject among corporate executives, is 
touchier than ever these days. 

Last year, management gambled that 
the business slump would be shallow 
and short-lived. To show their confi- 
dence, most corporations kept up their 
payments by bumping payout ratios 
(BW—Oct.4'58,p76). Dividend _ pay- 
ments in 1958 totaled $12.3-billion 
(down only $110-million from 1957) 
while corporate net income reached 
$18-billion—for a 68.3% payout ratio, 
as compared to 56.9% in 1957, and 
52% in 1956. 

This year’s dividends will be higher 
and should hit a new record, but it 
is doubtful that last year’s high payout 
ratio will be maintained. As most finan- 
cial analysts see it, the payout ratio 
should drop to the old level of around 
55% to 56%. If so, it’s bound to dis- 
appoint a great many stockholders, and 
could cause some ticklish problems for 
management later this year and next. 
¢ Rainy Days—There are a number of 
reasons why payout ratios won't stay 
high. For one thing, rates aren't 
changed on whim—even in the face of 
rising corporate profits. Many com- 
panies prefer to retain more earnings in 
flush years, so as to maintain payments 
in lean times. That’s why they were 
able to keep up payments so well last 
year, and is one reason why most cor- 
porations are likely to stick to their tra- 
ditional policy. 

In fact, history shows that the per- 
centage of earnings paid out in divi- 
dends tends to drop sharply when 
earnings rise, since many companies 
prefer some sort of dividend stability. 
This pattern should hold true in 1959. 

Corporations also are reluctant to 
hike dividends unless they are certain 
they can maintain the increase even 
during a business slowdown. And since 
profit margins in pon show no sign 
of a permanent change for the better 
(BW—May9’59,p65), a number of com- 
panies won't boost payments until it is 
certain sales volume will keep up. 

A case in point is American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary, which had cut 
its dividend from 25¢ to 10¢ in 
March, 1958, upped it to 15% this 
a That’s enough for now, says 

Pres. Joseph A. Grazier, who explains 
that below- -capacity operations and com- 
petition make it hard for the company 
to raise prices in order to absorb higher 
costs. Grazier says another boost in the 


dividend will only come when the 
business recovery is solidly established. 
¢ Other Factors—In making dividend 
decisions this vear, man: wements will 
have to take a number of things into 
account—the on of their shares and 
what effect a change in rate would 
have; what competitors are doing with 
dividends; and the impact of a tighten- 
ing money market on their borrowing 
costs. If a management thinks _bor- 
rowing costs will take an unhealthy 
bite out of its reserve, it will maintain 
present payments. 

Aside from the somewhat academic 
question of payout ratios, it’s clear 
that corporate dividends in 1959 will 
break all records, barring a major busi- 
ness decline. The most optimistic 
reckon that dividends will reach $13- 


billion, perhaps go as high as $13.7- 
billion. Others are less optimistic, but 


no one doubts that record payments 
will be made. 
Through the first quarter of 1959, 


corporations paid out $3.1-billion, 
according to the Commerce Dept. 
That’s 2.3% higher than the corre- 


sponding figure a year ago, 9% higher 
than the first three months of 1957, 
when total dividends hit a record of 
$12.4-billion. Utilities, finance, and 
railroads account for most of the in- 
crease in dividends thus far, but an- 
alysts expect substantial upturns for 
steels and oils, as well. 

The strong upturn in dividends is 
seen in statistics compiled by Standard 
& Poor's, which shows that through 
April dividend increases and resump- 
tions outnumbered omissions and cuts 
in rates by almost 6-to-l. A year ago, 
adverse actions outran dividend in- 
creases and resumptions by 1.4-to-1. 
¢ Slowing Down—S&P’s figures, how- 
ever, show the pace is easing. In April, 
for instance, fewer companies (70) in- 
creased their dividend than in any 
month this year—the high was 110 in 
February; fewer (32 ) handed out extras, 
and fewer (11) eel payments. This 
indicates that management is taking a 
second look at the generous policy evi- 
dent early this year. 

Some financial analysts take strong 
exception to any apprehension on man- 
agement’s part. They feel that corpora- 
tions showed courage in maintaining 
dividends last year, and they muster two 
positive reasons for a payout policy of, 
savy, 60% 

One is that corporate investment in 
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RESEARCH TRIANGLE 
NORTH CAROLINA 


THE HILL RALEIGH 
INSTITUTE in the South Atlantic States is at work in the 


Research Triangle of North Carolina on the problems of the nuclear age. 






CHAPEL 








The Research Triangle consists of the University of North Carolina in Chapel Hill, Duke University in 
Durham, and North Carolina State College in Raleigh. 





The new Institute, directed by one of the nation’s outstanding research administrators, is the first 
achievement of the North Carolina Research Foundation with offices in Raleigh. Now underway is the 
development of the Research Triangle Park where industry can locate its own research amid inquiring 
minds and modern facilities in a quiet and beautiful area. 


In this Park of 4,000 rolling and wooded acres, within easy reach of cultural and professional advantages 
of all kinds and minutes away from the three campuses, you can find room for your own research. Other 
facilities and quarters are also available in the immediate area. For further information in confidence 
write Wm. P. Saunders, Director, Department of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, North Carolina 
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OLIN OIL & GAS 
Balchin" 2s ‘2 


1958 1957 
Total Operating Revenues 22... ceceseceeeeeees $ 37,082,486 $ 31,232,286 
RINE ir 8 eee OR EE 2,609,031 651,040 
Preferred Stock Dividends Declared ...................... 98,650 98,650 
Total Assets ... 417,498,788 45,477,216 
Property, plant and equipment — net veseesessesee 99,009,099 37,191,757 
Current Assets .. 11,003,718 7,759,778 
Current Liabilities . ; ; cee 6,247,206 4,933,477 
Long-term debt dish aslce atin Sutds oaaoo a 24,198,260 
Earned surplus .... Ksctisaiiettinnapupiihicians ae 2,846,684 
Paid-in surplus ee 6,722,531 
No. 4% preferred shares ($50 par) . sox 49,325 49,325 
BUI I casas ees cnteeencascnckbsckansecenseansosoesenes 2,755,413 2,755,413 





For a copy of the 1958 Annual Report 
write to: The Secretary, 
Olin Oil & Gas Corporation, / 


1700 Commerce Building, 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana 














ONLY THE BEST IN 
AIR CONDITIONING 


CARRIES THE 


RICKS 


TRADE MARK 





If you are in the market for 
comfort, requiring any type of air 
conditioning , . . 


Call your nearest Frick Branch or 
Distributor for recommendations 
and estimates. 





DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 1682 


Md, 
Uli’ 1 
6 


Frick Unit Air Conditioners 4- 
are available in 3, 5, 712, 
10 and 15 Ton capacities. 





WAYNESBORO, PENNA. U.S.A. 
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. ..$ome companies, reluc- 
tant to boost dividend rates 
. are likely to hand out 


ai 


extras this December . 
DIVIDENDS starts on p. 124 


new plant and equipment will be rela- 
tively light this vear. Many corpora- 
tions, already flush with cash, won't 
feel the pinch of hiking their dividends. 
The second is that corporations should 
care less about the percentage of earn- 
ings they pay out, and pay more atten- 
tion to the ratio between dividend pay- 
ments and total cash flow—retained earn- 
ings and depreciation. The latter, the 
analysts savy, has now become more 
important in determining dividend pay- 
ments, since these funds are a kev de- 
terminant of future expansion. 

¢ Continuity—However, these  argu- 
ments are likely to fall on deaf ears. 
Most companies feel that dividend pol- 
icv is an area in which they will brook 
no interference—not even from share- 
holders. Many are more intent on estab- 
lishing a continuity of dividends than 
they are in setting new patterns that 
they may or may not be able to sustain 
in the long run. 

In view of the huge cash reserves that 
many companies have on hand divi- 
dend policy takes on added meaning. 
It is probable that management will 
make more use of yearend extras this 
vear than ever before. 

Some companies, reluctant to boost 
regular rates, partly because they don’t 
know whether thev can maintain them, 
are likely instead to hand out big 
extras this December. If they do, it 
will create new problems in 1960, be- 
cause shareholders grow accustomed to 
extras, and tend to count on them as 
part of their regular yield. 

If they don’t, it also will cause prob- 
lems. Actu: ally, a good part of the de- 
cline in dividend payments last vear 
was due to the fact that corporations 
didn’t hand out their usual extras, 
much to the dismay of shareholders. 
So if corporations don’t boost rates or 
pay out extras in the face of improving 
business this year, thev’ll be in for an- 
other round of criticism from share- 
holders. 

Companies that still can’t shake their 
fears of another business slump will 
continue to conserve cash by paying 
stock dividends. In fact, it already looks 
as if more companies will pay out stock 
dividends in 1959 than in any previous 
year. 

Of course, many of these stock 
payments will come in for harsh criti- 
cism. As one financial man admits: 
“You can’t pay the grocery bills with 
stock.”” END 
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| Tha edie tell 
the SiCi= man 


by his complete line of bearings! 


Six modern plants back up your S$ man and sizes for your immediate use. 
with high production of both ball and roller So, you always get prompt delivery from the 
bearings—in thousands of sizes and variations. 0% man—of the bearings you need, in the 

And sixteen local warehouses—a nation-wide quantities you need. Ask him for details about 
network — stock big assortments of bearing types this complete line today. 


— oN gigi 
ee a Se ee Salle 


5901 





_ — EVERY TYPE-EVERY USE 
| 
: & kK 5 ® 
Spherical, Cylindrical, Ball, and “Tyson Tapered Roller Bearings ee e..we 
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In Finance 


Fed’s Low Estimate of Loan Demands 


Makes Tight Money Pinch Even Tighter 


The Federal Reserve’s tight money policy is squeezing 
even harder than the money managers had anticipated— 
because they seriously underestimated the soaring busi- 
ness loans in the hinterlands. This emerges from the 
Fed's upward revision of member bank‘ required reserves 
in April. For each of the five statement weeks ending 
Wednesday, these were hiked by $55-million—one of 
the largest changes in the postwar period. The revision 
reduced excess reserves by a like amount, thus raising 
the deficiency in free reserves by the entire $55- 
million. 

The root of the Fed’s statistical trouble is in its esti- 
mates of business loan demands from so-called “country 
banks”—those in small cities. The Fed’s estimates 
failed to show the full strength of local borrowings, 
revealed only now by the final figures. The revision in 
these figures means that small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses across the country, lacking financial resources, are 
borrowing more than had been thought. But the Fed 
indicates that big corporations, still flush with cash, 
aren't as yet borrowing heavily from big banks in central 
reserve and reserve cities. 

It's a question, consequently, whether the deficiency 
in free reserves may not be even tighter than the latest 
$276-million daily average. This enhances Wall Street 
speculation that the Fed prefers to err on the tighter side. 


Chicago & North Western Seeks 


To Ease Sinking Fund Formula 


Chicago & North Western Ry. management is seeking 
to bolster its financial position by amending a 20-year-old 
formula, born of bankruptcy, that sets stiff requirements 
for payments into a special debt retirement sinking fund. 

When the C&NW was reorganized in 1939, the road 
was stuck with a complicated formula for calculating 
sinking fund payments; management says this could 
hamper future growth. 

The formula includes an “equity component,” and the 
higher this component the lower the payments into the 
fund. Capital surplus and retained earnings—presently 
about $97-million—are not now considered as equity in 

calculating the payments. 

Inclusion of surplus in the equity part of the sinking 
fund formula would eliminate for the present the 
amount earmarked for the fund, leave more money avail- 
able for general corporate purposes, including property 
improvements and possibly dividends. A C&NW 
spokesman says, however, that dividends are at least a 
year off. 

Holders of some 77% of the nearly $50-million in 
first mortgage bonds have agreed informally to the pro- 
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posal. Early indications from a few large holders of the 
$67.5-million second mortgage bonds indicate they, too, 
will go along. But C&NW expects it will be more than 
a month before it knows whether it can get the required 
two-thirds approval. 


H. L. Green Earnings Get Jolt 
As Result of Olen Co. Merger 


H. L. Green Co., the variety chain that ran into 
trouble when it merged with Olen Co. last fall (BW— 
Apr.25’59,p125), now figures the asset shortage resulting 
from the merger at $4-million. A Green spokesman 
said the deficiency could eventually run to $5-million. 
The company has filed suit against Maurice E. Olen, 
Green’s former president, alleging that Olen Co.’s books 
were falsified by understating its liabilities and overstat- 
ing its assets. 

The shortage cut deeply into Green’s 1958 earnings. 
Some $1.4million of the deficiency was charged against 
last year’s earnings—a deficiency equivalent to $1.01 per 
share. As a result, net profits for the year were $1.7- 
million, or $1.22 per share, down from $3.2-million, 
or $2.72 per share, in 1957. Green’s new president, 
Joseph H. Unger, admits: “The year will be a difficult 
and challenging one.” 

Meanwhile, Wall Street buzzed with the rumor that 
Meshulam Riklis, Minneapolis financier and director of 
Butler Bros., was quietly buying up shares of Green 
in the open market. Riklis reportedly made an unsuc- 
cessful bid for Green last year. 


Tough California Law Puts Curbs 
On All Types of Installment Sales 


Sales finance companies and other installment sellers 
this week were taking a long, hard look at a new law, 
just passed by the California legislature, which brings 
all their activities in the state under strict regulation. 
Previously, only automobile installment sales had been 
regulated by the state. 

The new act, which applies to time sales of services as 
well as goods, will limit credit charges to a maximum 
of 10% of the first $1,000 of a contract and 8% on all 
amounts in excess of $1,000. (These are nominal rates; 
effective interest rates can run almost twice as high.) 
In addition, the bill outlaws “fine print” on sales finance 
contracts and requires full disclosure of just what the 
time charges are. 

It also gives the buyer the right to rebate of interest 
if he prepays his contract; it protects him from wage 
assignment during the first 60 days of default; and it 
entitles him to collect attorney’s fees if he is the winner 
in a dispute over contract terms. 

California’s new law is part of a nationwide trend 
to tighter control of installment financing. Since 1956, 
16 states have passed laws regulating installment sales; 
four bills are currently pending in states where no such 
laws existed previously; and amendments to present 
laws are awaiting action in 12 more states. 
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Heat supply and removal are basic to refinery operation. High heat releases valuable vapors; rapid 


PRODUCING THE FUEL nan cooling conde nses ind capture s the m. Ross exc hangers and ( onde nsers meet every requirement 


in heat transfer, while American Blower centrifugal compressors ‘supply vital high-pressure air. 
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OR USING THE FUEL... 


Heating plants in hotels, office buildings, and other large structures require fuel in lai 
quantities when temperatures drop. Kewanee boilers extract maximum heat from fuel 
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rement : minimum waste; provide a dependable heat source for any steam or hot-water 
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Modern refineries, sprawling plants, and giant build- 
ings rely on dependable, well-engineered equipment 
for producing heat, removing heat, and transferring 
heat. 

In major investments like these, it pays to turn to 
American-Standard* Industrial Division for vital com- 
ponents in your system. You draw from the combined 
American Blower, Ross, and Kewanee product lines 





Division makes heat toe the line 


and engineering backgrounds . . . benefit from on 
source responsibility for quality and performanc« 
equipment that is designed, engineered, and manufa 
tured to work together. 

If you're building or modernizing, call us in — in the 
planning stage. American-Standard Industria! Division 
Detroit 32, Michigan. In Canada: American-Standard 
Products (Canada) Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


* ° 
Amunican - Standard and Standard® are trademarks of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corpora 
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INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
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EXPERT PACKING 
{with Kid-Glove* care) 





STRAIGHT THROUGH 
DELIVERY 
(in modern Van) 








UNPACKING AND 
ARRANGING 





Familiar surroundings . .. but at a new address! And new friends 
quickly provide the family-wide welcome that’s characteristic of 


our day. Especially when every detail of packing, moving, and re- 


You’d never 
guess they 
just moved 

‘cross country 


arranging household goods is expertly handled by North American. 
Business firms the land over find it’s a paying proposition to trans- 
fer their executives the Wife Approved Kid-Glove* way. Relocated 
personnel arrive relaxed, unworried and unhurried . . . ready for a 
fresh start. In a nutshell, it means faster productivity with less lost 
time. Write for free folder ““Your Happiest Move.” 
Hear Alex Dreier on North American's “SALUTE TO INDUSTRY" 
NBC =— Monitor, Sundays at 6:05 pm, E.S.T. 
FOR A HAPPY EMPLOYEE 
(AND FAMILY) — MOVE THE 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


@rRADEMARK 


Household Goods moved any- 
place in the Free World. Also 





BY NORTH AMERICAN experts in moving Displays, 
New Products and High Value 
Products. 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, Inc. / World Headquarters / Dept. 11-5 / Fort Wayne, Indiana 


IN CANADA, NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES CANADA LTD., PICKERING, ONTARIO « « « IN EUROPE, NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES EUROPE, GMBH, MANNHEIM, GERMANY 
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MANAGEMENT 





Reshuffling Auto-Lite for Survival 


With reorganization plus new 
products and markets, Electric 
Auto-Lite doesn’t stand to suffer 
when Chrysler cuts buying. 


The top brass of Toledo’s Electric 
Auto-Lite Co., the largest independent 
maker of automotive electrical equip- 
ment in the world, assembled for 
luncheon one day early this month in 
the Toledo Club. The purpose of the 
gathering, they thought, was to intro- 
duce the company’s new vice-president 
and director of sales, Edwin R. Stroh. 

Stroh was introduced, all right, but 
James P. Falvey, Auto-Lite’s president 
since 1954, had an announcement that 
wasn't on the program. To the surprise 
of most of the 16 vice-presidents, he 
revealed that he was about to move up 
to chairmanship of the board—and 
would be replaced as president by 40- 
vear-old Robert H. Davies, a_ vice- 
president of Clark Equipment Co. 
Davies had been secretly elected the 
previous day at a special Auto-Lite di- 
rectors’ meeting in New York. ° 

This was startling news to Auto-Lite 
management men, even though the last 
five years have accustomed them to 
change. The announcement came five 
vears from the day Royce G. Martin, for 
20 vears the company’s flamboyant 
president, died minutes after Martin’s 
horse Goyamo finished fourth in the 


MANAGEMENT TEAM includes (from left) G. E. Spaulding, Jr., research director; | 
Stroh, sales vice-president; R. H. Davies, incoming president; J. P. Falvey, new chairm 
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AUTO ELECTRICAL GEAR-—these are armatures on Toledo assembly line—has been 85% of Auto-Lite’s business in past. 
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Wind Tunnel 
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Scale model of .Convair F-106A 
supersonic, all-weather interceptor 
is examined by Convair aerody 
namics engineer, in 4-ft. by 4-ft 
test section of MACH 5 wind tunnel 




















































CONVAIR benefits from “‘Turn-key ' approach 


CB&I was the prime contractor for this country’s first 
“turn-key” supersonic wind tunnel at Convair Division of 
General Dynamics Corporation, San Diego, California. CB&I 
specialists handled the engineering, fabrication and assembly 
of the unique $3.5 million, intermittent, blow-down type 
tunnel, working in cooperation with FluiDyne Engineering 
Corporation. 

The Convair tunnel is one of several supersonic wind tunnel 
installations in which the coordinated engineering, fabricating 
and erection services of CB&I are playing a major role. The 
same, one source service for creative craftsmanship in steel 
plate structures is available to meet your most exacting re- 
quirements. Write your nearest CB&I office for the bulletin: 

CB&I Special Plate Structures. 





Tanks and steel plate work for Municipalities . . . Aircraft, Chemical Process, 
Petroleum and Pulp and Paper Industries . . . and Industry ot large 





lron Company 


Atlanta * Birmingham * Boston * Chicago ® Cleveland * Detroit * Houston * Kansas City (Mo.) 
New Orleans © New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Salt Lake City 

San Francisco ¢ Seattle © South Pasadena © Tulsa 

Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY, 

GREENVILLE, PA. and at NEW CASTLE, DELAWARE. 

In Canada: HORTON STEEL WORKS LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
REPRESENTATIVES AND LICENSEES: 
Australia, Cuba, England, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Scotland 
SUBSIDIARIES: 
Horton Steel Works Limited, Toronto; Chicago Bridge & Iron Compony Ltd., Caracas; 

Chicago Bridge Limited, London; Sociedode Chibridge de Construcoes Lido, Rio de Janeiro 
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GURDON WATTLES, seldom photo- 
graphed New York financier, controls Auto- 
Lite, figures behind-scenes in its new look. 


1954 Kentucky Derby (BW —Jun.12’54, 
p44). Ever since Martin’s death, Auto- 
Lite has been undergoing radical altera- 


tions in its management structure. Now 
its newly constituted management 
must cope with a challenge on the 


marketing front: It is threatened with 
at least partial loss of its best customer, 
Chrysler Corp 


|. Troubles Galore 


Reorganization at Auto-Lite was 
much more than just an exercise in the 
science of management it was a neces- 
sity for survival. Few of the major 
companies In the sprawling auto parts 
industry have faced as many grievous 
problems as did Auto-Lite when Falvey 
was taking over from Martin. 

Under Martin—a colorful character 
who had once been “financial agent” 
for Pancho Villa—the company had 
become a one-man regime with all de- 
cisions, large or small, funneled straight 
to the top. All the way down the line, 
says one high official, executives imi- 
tated Martin’s methods, “with plant 
managers running their own little 
dynasties and an utter lack of communi- 
cation from one part of the company 
to another.”” One vice-president all by 
himself was responsible for production 
in 28 plants from coast to coast 
turning out more than 400 diverse 
items. 

“This company was just ripe for re- 
organization,” an Auto-Lite man recalls. 
¢ Lackadaisical Selling—Along with the 
domination of Martin’s personality, 
Auto-Lite suffered from the lack of an 
aggressive selling organization, espe- 
cially in the original equipment arm of 
its business. This weakness wasn’t so 
apparent in the lush days of World 
War II and the postwar boom, but it 
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Es ablished as America’s first industry at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1608, glass currently celebrates 350 years of progress. 


FUNDREDS OF PRODUCTS THAT “LIVE IN A FISHBOWL” 
MARKET BEST IN SAFE AND SHINING GLASS 


Aigling for shoppers’ eyes and appetites, American in- 
dustry last year spent approximately nine billion dollars 
on packaging, to win or retain preference in the gigantic 
“fishbowl’’ where consumers decide what to buy. 

On a national average, each consumer takes something 
out of a sparkling glass container 36 times a day... 
and empties 470 glass containers yearly. Forming machines 
that produce 250 units every 60 seconds help account for 
this massive yearly total: enough glass containers to 
girdle the globe 22 times. Today’s research promises food 
jars, beverage bottles, drugs, cosmetics and chemicals 
containers 20% lighter . . . yet with improved thermal- 
shock, impact, and internal pressure strengths. Despite 
all the improvements in container quality, it costs no 
more to pack foods in glass now than it did in 1929. 

Columbia-Southern high purity soda ash, combined in 
exact formulas with silica sand, lime, and other ingre- 
dients, is batch-fed into furnaces where the temperature 
is held to more than 2,700°F. From the melting end of 


the furnace, this molten mixture moves through refining 
chambers to the high-speed forming machines. The shapex 
products are then conveyed through the annealing leh: 
or cooling oven, where heats are gradually reduced fro: 
1,000° to room temperatures. After painstaking final! i 

spections, the finished glass containers of so many size 

forms and types start the journey to packers, distributor 

retail outlets, and you. 

Thousands of specialized glass containers wind up carry 
ing some of our own Columbia-Southern chemicals. Thess 
versatile products, and Columbia-Southern’s outstanding 
Technical Service, work within different industries t 
produce better goods more profitably, faster, for fuller 
satisfaction of countless industrial and consumer needs 
Couldn’t Columbia-Southern chemicals and technica 
assistance fit smoothly into your operation? 

Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation, One Gate 
way Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Offices in fourteen principal! 
cities. In Canada: Standard Chemical Limited. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Piate Giass Company 


Anhydrous Ammonia, Benzene Hexachloride, Calcium Chloride, Calcium Hypochlorite (Pittchlor®, Pittabs®), Carbon Tetrachloride, Caustic Potash, Causti 
Soda, Chlorine, Chlorinated Benzenes, Chioro-IPC, Chrome Chemicals, Hydrogen Peroxide, Muriatic Acid, Pacific Crystals, Perchliorethylene, Rubber 
Pigments (Calcene®, Hi-Sil®, Silene®), Soda Ash, Soda Briquettes, Sodium Bicarbonate, Sodium Sulfate, Titanium Tetrachloride, Trichiorethylene 





showed up—and painfully so—in the 
competitive 1950s. “It was not unusual 
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CP yun - Chovthnce simplified control system 


increases blast furnace life .. . 
costs less to install and operate! 


“BLAST AIR’ CONTROL A blast furnace charge in a steel mill is 
temperamental! Temperature and burning rate must be closely con- 
trolled to prevent destructive hot spots, burned linings, excessive fines 
carry-out, and high blowing costs. By supplying a balanced flow of hot, 
enriched air around the base of the furnace, Automatic Tuyere Control 
prevents internal furnace deterioration . . . reduces operating costs. 


SIMPLIFIED PACKAGE SYSTEM B-I-F simplified Automatic Tuyere 
Control includes a unique flow nozzle in an exclusive package system. 
This custom-engineered, integrated system costs less to install . . . less 
to operate . . . and increases furnace life and efficiency. 


CONTROL PROBLEMS? Here as in all industry, B-I-F provides proc- 
ess instrumentation and equipment for positive control of materials in 
motion. If you have a blending, feeding or process control problem, write 
B-I-F Industries, Inc., 549 Harris Avenue, Providence 1, Rhode Island. 
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under the old setup,” according to one 
Auto-Lite vice-president, “for a cus- 
tomer not to see an Auto-Lite salesman 
more than once or twice a year.” 

In part, this flaw sprang from the 
company’s heavy reliance on original 
equipment for autos for its keep. It 
leaned particularly on Chrysler Corp., 
which a few vears back accounted for 
roughly 50% of total Auto-Lite sales 
volume. The figure has dipped a little 
since then, but Chrvsler has had a steady 
appetite for Auto-Lite products. 

‘Most of the business in the good old 
days was obtained from Chrysler by 
Martin himself, through his close per- 
sonal relationship with top officials of 
that company,” explains an Auto-Lite 
executive. “As a result, the general 
thinking was almost directed toward dis- 
couraging getting business from other 
sources.” 
¢ Chrysler On Its Own—With such de- 
pendence on one customer, it was nat- 
ural that management shuddered last 
year when Chrvsler announced plans to 
make its own electrical equipment. 
Auto-Lite is providing technical aid to 
help Chrysler set up facilities for produc- 
tion of generators, starters, distributors, 
and voltage regulators—products that 
account for half of Auto-Lite’s Chrysler 
business. In return, Chrysler has agreed 
to buy 90% of its requirements of those 
items for 1960 models from Auto-Lite; 
in addition, it has an option to take 
100% of them for 1960 and 90% for 
1961. 

According to present schedules, then, 
most of Auto-Lite’s Chrvsler business 
may disappear by 1961 at the earliest— 
if Chrysler doesn’t exercise its option. 
¢ Cost Woes—High-cost production 
was another worrv—one that has been 
relieved onlv recently through the in- 
tensive efforts of Falvey and his indus- 
trial relations director, Vice-Pres. Fran- 
cis M. Wistert. 

Martin, in his day, liked to take a 
personal hand in labor negotiations, es- 
pecially those with the big United Auto 
Workers unit in Toledo. All too often, 
as it turned out, Martin made conces- 
sions that have come back to haunt the 
company. Auto-Lite’s wage rates rose 
substantially above those of its principal 
competitor, General Motors’ big Delco- 
Remy Div.—in many cases, 40¢ to 50¢ 
an hour more for similar work. 

“It’s not hard to see how it hap- 
pened,” says a member of the Auto-Lite 
brass. “During the war, it was produc- 
tion at any cost, with the union in an 
enviable position. Then, in the big post- 
war market, the push was on in produc- 
tion—the market was there to consume. 
Next thing vou know, dealing as we do 
with a militant union, our wage struc- 
ture got way out of line.” 

By 1954, Auto-Lite found itself los- 
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Polarized light passing through a transparent model of Morse 
H-E Roller Chain under load produces these stress patterns 
made up of shaded bands called ‘“‘fringes.’’ Their application 
to chain geometry—the fringe benefits of research—help make 
possible the unsurpassed performance of Morse H-E. 


*hotoelastic stress study shows... 


‘FRINGE” BENEFITS MAKE MORSE H-E CHAIN 
LAST UP TO 5 TIMES LONGER! 


Improved design . ; ; special mechanical and metallurgical 
processes give Morse H-E a 95% higher endurance limit 


 Fringes’”—the shaded bands which make up photoelastic pat- 
terns—show the intensity and distribution of stresses set up in a 
chain link-plate model under load. Morse engineers first use this 
knowledge to improve chain geometry. Then Morse production 
engineers apply advanced mechanical and metallurgical processes 
to side plates. Result: Morse High-Endurance Roller Chain, with 
up to 500% longer life under repeated heavy loadings. 





Special treatment makes Morse H-E Chain cost about 10% more. 
Yet it pays for itself many times over in annual savings on 


replacement costs, lost production time and wasted man-hours, ORDINARY CHAIN BREAKS when the side 
plate tires from repetitive loading and unloading 
For full information on research-developed Morse High-Endurance during the cycle around the sprockets. But Morse 


Roller Chain, write: Morse Chain Company, Dept. 3-59, Ithaca, a wage Ee fe. ain hat age od ts ap gren eg 
N. Y. Export Sales: Borg-Warner International, Chicago 3, Ill. under repeated loading. 
In Canada: Morse Chain of Canada, Ltd., Simcoe, Ont. 


Bi 





Visit the Morse Chain- Booth 217 * A BORG- 
"| MORSE WARNER 
INDUSTRY 











*Trademark fi 


ONLY MORSE OFFERS ALL FOUR: Roller Chain, Silent Chain, Hy-Vo° and “‘Timing’”® Belts 

















HOW MUCH 





MORE CASH CAN 
YOUR BUSINESS USE 
...FOR 


HOW 
LONG? 


How Mucu? Whether you need $25,000 or 
millions to supplement your cash working 
capital, Commercial Credit has the resources 
to provide it. Experience has proven that our 
method usually provides more cash than other 
sources. 


How LonG? Commercial Credit funds are 
available to manufacturers and wholesalers as 
long as they are needed. for months or years, 
without periodic renewals. 


Getting started is fast with funds normally 
ready for use 3 to 5 days after first contact. 
Cost is minimized because it is based only on 
the amount actually used as your need varies. 
Ask the nearest Commercial Credit Corporation 
office about the Commercial Financing Plan: 
300 St. Paul Place, BALTIMORE 2. 222 W. Adams 
Street, CHicaGo 6. 722 S. Spring Street, Los 
ANGELES 14. 50 W. 44th Street, NEw York 36. 
112 Pine Street, SAN FRANCISCO 6. 


Cousule— 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
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COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries advance over 
one billion dollars a year to manufacturers and wholesalers 
to supplement cash working capital. Combined volume of 
finance subsidiaries exceeds three billion dollars a year. 
TOTAL ASSETS OVER ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLION DOLLARS. 





ing to Delco-Remy most of its business 
from the hard-pressed auto makers out- 
side the Big Three. That same year, 
Chrysler volume slumped sharply. This 
was when Auto-Lite really began to feel 
the cost pinch of its high wages. Only 
an income tax credit saved it from suf- 
fering a loss in 1954. 

¢ Imperfect Plants—Martin’s adminis- 
tration also left behind a sprawling net- 
work of 28 plants, some of them mod 
ern and efficient but others quite the 
reverse. Says an Auto-Lite veteran: “It 
was the old story of the best defense 
being in having enough capacity to do 
the most you are ever asked to do— 
but it meant that for much of the time, 
vou had expensive, idle capacity on your 
hands.” 


ll. Falvey Goes to Work 


In spite of all Auto-Lite’s problems, 
the company was tempting to outside 
investors. The quality of its products 
was accepted around the world. It had 
an established reputation as a leading 
supplier to the auto industry. It had 
production facilities and engineering 
and research talent. It also had a net 
worth of more than $103-million, in- 
cluding physical assets worth more than 
$62-million. 

These blandishments did not go un- 
noticed. Gurdon W. Wattles, New 
York financier and industrialist, began 
acquiring Auto-Lite stock through Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Co., of which he is 
board chairman. In 1956, C. Russell 
Feldmann, an associate of Wattles, 
moved onto the Auto-Lite board, and in 
1957 Wattles became chairman of the 
board 

Wattles has built his empire through 
three investment companies he controls 

Century Investors, Inc., Webster In- 
vestors, Inc., and American Manufactur 
ing Co. These three companies control 
Mergenthaler, which, in turn, controls 
Auto-Lite with a 17% stock interest as 
of Mar. 31. And Auto-Lite, in its turn, 
holds a 332,900-share chunk of the 
giant Crane Co. 
¢ Changes Begin—Wattles says he 
went into Auto-Lite at Falvey’s invita 
tion in late 1956. He has defined his 
approach to a company as “policy and 
planning: that’s my area of attack.’ 
But he attacks without fanfare. 

At Auto-Lite, changes had begun un 
der Falvey before Wattles officially be- 
came one of the brass. But soon after 
Wattles arrived, the trend became in- 
creasingly evident. 

To convert the company’s rigid, ver- 
tical management structure into a more 


efficient setup, Auto-Lite carved four 
major groups out of the existing cor- 


poration. Each was established as an 
autonomous unit headed by a vice-presi 
dent, in most cases imported from out- 


side. As far as possible, the groups were 
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Here’s the ideal water cooler for today’s modern plants and offices. 
New Westinghouse “‘Wall Line’”’ is the first water cooler that actually’ 
fits flush ta the wall—because all plumbing is concealed inside the 
cabinet! A real space-saver, it protrudes 30% less into busy passage- 
ways. There are no unsightly pipes . . . no open space in back to 
catch dirt and trash. Installs far faster, easier. For more details, call 
your Westinghouse distributor. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under 
“Water Coolers.” Ask about our exclusive Guarantee Plan which 
gives full, permanent protection. Westinghouse Water Coolers —for 
sale everywhere—available for rent in most cities. 


voucan se sure.rns Westinghouse 


Water Cooler Dept. - Springfield 2, Mass. 




























NEW WESTINGHOUSE “WALL LINE” WATER COOLER 
FITS FLUSH TO WALL... SAVES VALUABLE SPACE! 





EXCLUSIVE 5-YEAR GUARANTEE. Factory- built 
unit permits replacement of complete refrigera 


tion system in minutes — right on location 
need to return cooler to factory for repair 


No 





















Fou whot Us wort... 


Are we gaining 
in the fight 
against fire? 


from the Clients’ Service Bulletin of The American Appraisal Company 


Last year, for the second straight 
year, fire losses in the United States 
exceeded one billion dollars, accord- 
ing to estimates of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. By con- 
trast, the total for 1905 was only 165 
million dollars. Considered alone, 
these figures might not indicate 
much progress in the fight against 
fire, but when viewed in the proper 
perspective, they may not seem so 
dismal. 
Inflation a factor 

If the losses in 1905 were converted 
to 1958 dollars, they would probably 
exceed the 1958 losses. Too, we must 
consider the tremendous expansion 
in properties subject to fire in the 
last half-century. The N.B.F.U. 
July, 1957, bulletin, FACTS AND 
TRENDS, pointed out that by 1952 
the national assets subject to fire 
were 12 times as great as in 1905, 
while fire losses had increased only 
five times. 

Inflation is undoubtedly an impor- 
tant factor in the steadily increasing 
estimate of fire losses. Losses are 
computed on the basis of current 
values. Each year the cost of build- 
ings and equipment has been in- 
creasing. Our Construction Cost 
Index in October, 1958, for example, 
showed an increase of approximately 
37% since 1948 and 18% since 1953. 


Periodic checks needed 


These construction index figures are 
broad averages, which may vary 
widely with type of structure and 
locality, but they do indicate the 
need for periodic checks of value to 
make sure that fluctuations in price 
have been properly measured. The 
property should also be checked for 
additions, deductions and transfers, 
as well as for changes in condition. 
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The allowance for accrued deprecia- 
tion should be made independently 
of the accounting records and with 
proper consideration of the mainte- 
nance program. 


as © 


American Appraisals for insurance purposes 
are made to stand the test. The inventory 
of the property is complete with identifying 
descriptions of all items and classifications 
of property. The unit prices are carefully 
documented and the observed condition of 
the assets noted. The appraisal may be 
maintained through Continuous American 
Appraisal Service® to reflect changes in the 
property, in price levels, and in condition. 
With such a record kept constantly up to 
date, the insured is always prepared for the 
unexpected. 


the AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City Philadelphia 
Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Boston Dallas New Orleans St. Lovis 
Buffalo Detroit New York San Francisco 
Chicago Washington 


Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 


oe re renee 


| | 
| The American Appraisal Co., Dept BW | 
| 525 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis | 
| Without obligating me, please send | 
| _me your Continuous American Ap | 
praisal Service booklet 

| ! 
| NOME. 0. cccccccccees Se ceceece ééenee jes | 
| | 
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based on homogeneity of product. ‘The 
groups are: 

e The battery group, headed by 
Lawrence L. Garber, formerly a_vice- 
president of manufacturing for H. K. 
Porter Co., Inc. 

e The electrical products group, 
largest of the four, covering Auto-Lite’s 
five key items—starters, generators, dis- 
tributors, regulators, and small electric 
motors. Its top man is John J. Bohm- 
rich, who until last year was vice-presi- 
dent and assistant to the president of 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 

e The spark plug and cefamics 
group, headed by Robert ‘I'wells, former 
manager of Auto-Lite’s spark plug plant 
in Fostoria, Ohio, and a leading au- 
thority on ceramics. 

e The general products group, a 
catch-all including the Instrument & 
Gauge Div., Wire & Cable Dvw., 
Foundry Div., and some miscellaneous 
manufacturing. Its boss is Robert Valk, 
brought in from National Supply Co., 
where he was a works manager. 

Falvey savs these men “are, in effect, 

running their own smaller companies 
within the corporation.” 
e New Posts—To back up the group 
executives, Auto-Lite made other man- 
agement changes. In 1957, George E. 
Spaulding, Jr., formerly the company’s 
chief ignition engineer, was named re- 
search director, with the job of coordi- 
nating all research and development. 
Each of the four groups has its own 
research staff, but if they need extra 
help, they can turn to Spaulding’s R&D 
division—which, in turn, can “buy” 
assistance from the research experts 
within the groups. 

Spaulding’s appointment was part of 
a stepped-up R&D program, aimed at 
developing new products and new uses 
for existing products. The company is 
experimenting in high-temperature ce- 
ramics, nuclear ceramics, high-tempera- 
ture wire research, hydraulics, electron- 
ics, pneumatics, electro-mechanics, and 
other fields. 

Last month, Falvey announced the 
naming of Stroh to the new post of 
vice-president and director of sales. 
Stroh, formerly vice-president and auto- 
motive sales manager for Holley Car- 
buretor Co.—where he learned his way 
around Detroit—will direct all Auto- 
Lite’s sales efforts. The company has 
developed a revitalized and aggressive 
marketing program extending all the 
way down through the sales force. 

In addition to trying to move its 
products into new markets, the com- 
pany has established training schools 
across the country for its veteran serv- 
icemen. 
¢ Davies’ Election—The most dramatic 
executive change, of course, was the 
election of Davies to succeed Falvey as 
president. By June 1, Davies expects 
to wind up his duties as vice-president 
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SITY MIED ? 


Can’t hire salesmen 
who don’t own cars ? 


Leasing sales cars from 
Hertz lets you hire the best men, 
regardless of car ownership 


Hertz cars change a morale-and-mileage problem 
into a great sales incentive. New cars mainta 

pany prestige, minimize accidents. Mileage squabbles 
are ended. 


Hertz takes care of maintenance, licensing, fire, 
theft, and collision protection. We perform 

for all repairs, towing, greasing, winterizing, State 

plates. We replace destroyed cars, even help youd 

of old cars. 

Hertz ends your bookkeeping and administrative 
problems. Your costs are budgetable in advar 

your man-hours of administration and costing are 
duced to the writing of one check per month. 

Hertz leasing releases capital tied up in company- 
owned cars. Why pre-pay your salesmen's 
costs? Why take a chance on uncertain car resale va 
ues? Hertz leasing provides brand-new Chevrolet: 
other fine cars, with no mileage restrictions é 
your capital for profitable reinvestment. 





j 


ope 


Gef complete | WHO SHOULD LEASE CARS.. 
information! 
Clip coupon, 
send for 
free booklet! 





HUBERT RYAN, VICE PRESIDENT 

THE HERTZ CORPORATION, 224 S. WABASH 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS, DEPT. B-516 

Please send me your illustrated booklet, ‘Who 
Lease Cars ... and Who Shouldn't." 





Pee we ee were ewe 4 


Now you can lease Chevrolets 
(or other brand new fleet cars) 
from the Rent A Car people... 








| Leak-proofing a pipeline 
full of invisible pictures 


Microwaves, the electronic picture-painters in defense radar systems like 
the DEW Line, behave best when they can race through pipe-like rec- 
tangular metal tubes called wave-guides. But let moist air leak in, and 
the microwaves misbehave. They kick up arcs that distort the picture, even 
bite holes in the metal wave-guides. Specially designed “Electr-O-Seal” 
gaskets, made by our Parker Seal Company division, seal the bolted wave- 
guide sections into air-tight, electron-tight pipelines for microwaves. 

Parker Seal is one of nine divisions of the $40-million Parker-Hannifin 
group of integrated industries developing, making, and marketing a com- 
plete line of fluid-system components. Parker-Hannifin products include 
O-rings and gaskets, tube fittings, hose and hose fittings, power cylinders, 
control valves, hydraulic and pneumatic machinery and defense products 
—al! designed to control, transmit and utilize fluids 
and fluid power most efficiently. 


Write for brochure which describes and illustrates 
Parker-Hannifin Corporation products and facilities. 





PARKER-HANNIFIN CORPORATION 
17325 Euclid Avenue «+ Cleveland 12, Ohio 


DIVISIONS: Parker Fittings and Hose Division, Cleveland and Eaton, Ohio; Parker Hydraulics 
| 7 tea Cleveland; Hannifin Company, Des Plaines, Illinois, and St. Marys, Ohio; Parker Seal 

| oy Culver City and Los Angeles, California, Berea and Lexi K and Cl 
su IDIARY: Parker Aircraft Co., Los Angeles and Inglewood, California, = Cleveland, Ohio. 








CREATIVE LEADERS IN FLUID SYSTEMS 
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and general manager of the Industrial 
Truck Div. of Clark Equipment and 
devote full time to Auto-Lite. 

Wattles and his associates started 
considering Davies for the Auto-Lite 
job several months ago. Wattles liked 
the fact that Davies was with a com- 
pany that had once sold.almost entirely 
to the automotive market but had built 
other business successfully while still 
increasing its automotive volume—ex- 
actly what Wattles wants at Auto-Lite. 
At Clark, close observers believe, Davies 
Was among the top prospects for the 
presidency. 

Though he’s only 40, Davies has 20 
vears of experience in engineering and 
sales. This background will nicely com 
plement Falvey’s; Falvey is a lawyer 
regarded as a top administrator and 
organizer. It’s likely that Falvey will 
concentrate on the existing company 
while Davies develops new lines. Ulti 
mately, Wattles’ plan is that Davies will 
step up to become chief executive. 

With Falvey replacing him as board 
chairman, Wattles takes over chairman- 
ship of the executive committee—a post 
formerly held by Feldmann. However, 
Feldmann stays on the committee and 
remains a director. 
¢ Cost Cutting—At the same time that 
Falvey and Wattles were reorganizing 
Auto-Lite’s management, they were trv- 
ing to reduce costs throughout the com- 
pany 

Since early 1957, Auto-Lite has sold, 
closed, or consolidated seven plants, in- 
cluding the giant 3.3-million-sq.-ft. 
Lockland plant outside Cincinnati, sold 
to General Electric for $15-million. 
“We did everything we could to put 
that plant in the black,” savs Falvey, 
“but it was just too big.” The shutdown 
program also affected a battery plant 
in Paramount, Calif., foundries in To- 
ledo and Mt. Vernon, Ohio, and plants 
in Sharonville, Ohio, and—announced 
just last week—LaCrosse, Wis. It also 
halted battery production in Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and consolidated several 
other operations for added efficiencv. 
¢ Product Study—While it was shutter- 
ing unprofitable plants, the company 
started evaluating every product it made. 
It discovered a number of small, seldom 
ordered products that could be dropped, 
such as tiny switches, nameplates, motor 
components, and such. “There is no 
point in our tooling up to try to com- 
pete with a guy who can make an item 
in his garage or backyard shop,” says an 
Auto-Lite executive. Other items were 
transferred to newer plants, and the 
evaluation program was established on 
a continuing basis. 

The company also saved money by 
reducing the number of salaried em- 
ployees. In some cases, high-paid ex- 
ecutives were not replaced after they 
retired. At the cost of a two-month 
strike last winter by the UAW, it man- 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT? 


sie 


Piggyback > 


market research? 


vt Tos bate! ? 


Whatever your transportation problems 
...we can help you find the answers! 


{f it isn’t one problem, it’s another. A shipper’s life moving team to provide transportation services cus- 
s not always a merry one. We know this and we’ve tomer-oriented to fit each shipper’s and traveler’s 
done something about it. particular needs. 

We have recently broken with railroad tradition and Whatever your problem . . . schedules, rates, special 
have created the Marketing Division, a complete re- equipment, travel plans, the location of a new West 
organization of what was formerly our Traffic Depart- Coast plant site, or what have you... Western 
ment. This newly integrated group of departments Pacific’s new Marketing Division is set up and staffed 
and specialists is working closely together as a fast- to produce the answers quickly. 


General Offices: 526 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. ae ia > | 


WESTERN PACIFIC 21405 Zoyr 


ROUTE OF THE VISTA-DOME 
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Only“Thermo-Fax" Copying Machines do so many 
Jobs...so quickly, so easily, for such low cost ! 


Looking for the efficient way to speed work flow in your office or plant? Call 
on ““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines. Copy a business paper in just 4 seconds— 
by the only completely electric, completely dry, completely clean copying process. 

And these versatile machines do far more than speed communications. 
They’re used, too, as low-cost billing machines, 
accounting machines, addressing machines, la- 
beling machines. In many other systems as well 
you'll find ‘“Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machines 
the most valuable office machines working for 
you. Call your local dealer, or mail the coupon. 
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MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. HR-5169, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
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aged to eliminate from the payroll some 
expensive contract provisions. Among 
other things, the number of union 
committeemen paid by management 
was reduced. 


lll. Rewards of Reorganizing 


“We've taken the slack out of the or- 
ganization,” Falvey said recently, “and 
the first results are beginning to show 
up.” 

In the first-quarter 1959 report, for 
instance, Falvey noted net earnings of 
$1.9-million on sales of $41.8-million. 
The earnings were nearly triple those in 
the similar period of 1958—on almost 
$3-million less sales. Besides the reor- 
ganization and cost cutting, Falvey 
credits especially a more favorable dose 
of replacement sales, where the profit 
margin is better. 

For 1958 as a whole, Auto-Lite made 
$2.3-million on sales of $168-million. 
This suggests that the company has 
managed to lower its break-even point 
far below its traditional $200-million 
sales, and might well be able to lose 
Chrysler business without replacement 
and still not suffer a deficit. 

e Prices and Products—The attack on 
costs has been so successful that in many 
product lines Auto-Lite has been able 
to reduce prices despite boosts in the 
costs of raw materials and labor. This 
has been particularly true in the key 
electrical products group, accounting 
for roughly one-third of total volume. 

Meanwhile, the company’s R&D 
men have been steadily introducing new 
products. The best known is the tran- 
sistorized ignition system now under 
test. But stockholders at last month’s 
annual meeting also saw a new sequence 
control device for jet engines, a hydrau- 
lic device for the marine industry, spe- 
cial wire for nuclear uses, and industrial 
ceramics. 

In addition, the sales staff has been 
wooing and winning new business. 
There’s a sizable contract with Amer- 
ican Motors for equipment for its 1960 
models. Outboard Marine Corp. has 
become an important customer, and 
success in the farm equipment field is 
growing. Auto-Lite is also moving in 
on missiles, jet aircraft, heavy construc- 
tion, diesel engines—and practically anv 
other area where its products might be 
applied. 

“We've already got commitments 
that will take a big chunk of the vol- 
ume that will be moving out in the form 
of Chrysler business in the next couple 
of years,” gloats a vice-president. 

Wattles also has in mind broadening 
the company through investments such 
as it made in Crane Co. and through 
acquisitions. Already, Auto-Lite has ex- 
amined perhaps 1,000 possibilities for 
acquisition, but a finished deal is yet to 
come. END 
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Area in white is cleared and ready for 
building. Other areas will be cleared of 
present residential construction as needed. 






Start building 
tomorrow at 


Copeland 
Industrial 
Park 


CHE SAPEAKE_AND..OHIO. RAILWAY 
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Copeland Industrial Park (blue) adjoins Newport 
News business section and is close to the great 
pier facilities serving world-wide commerce. 


in Newport News—Hampton, Virginia 


There are lots of Industrial Parks on paper — here’s 
one that is already developed, offering important ad- 
vantages not usually available at the start. Sites are 
already graded and all utilities — water mains, gas, 
electricity — are in existence. These factors help re- 
duce construction costs, shorten building time and 
make it unnecessary to conduct separate negotiations 
for each utility installation. 

Excellent transportation by land and by sea. Nearby 
markets easily reached by Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way or highway. Its location at Hampton Roads — one 
of America’s busiest harbors — links it most conven- 


iently to all parts of the world. 
There is an ample supply of both skilled and un- 
skilled labor. The two adjoining cities of Newport 


‘ News and Hampton have a combined population of 


207,774. The area has a long tradition of good labor 
relations. 

We will be glad to send you full information about 
the many advantages that make this a most attractive 
loeation for a great variety of industries. 

Address: Wayne C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial 
Development, Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Hun- 
tington, West Virginia — Telephone: JAckson 3-8573. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: Virginia « West Virginia « Kentucky « Ohio 
Indiana « Michigan « Southern Ontario 


















When the Bottom Drops Out 


@ Changing defense needs cut deeply into sales of 
Mallory-Sharon (titanium) and Foote Mineral (lithium). 


@ But both are recovering by diversifying their prod- 


uct line through intensive research efforts and mergers. 


@ And instead of abandoning their original metals, 


they are working hard to develop civilian markets for them. 


It’s always risky for management to 
put a high proportion of corporate eggs 
in one basket. It’s especially risky if 
the basket happens to be defense indus- 
try—a basket whose bottom has a way 
of dropping out suddenly. 

That's just what happened to Mal- 
lory-Sharon Metals Corp., of Niles, 
Ohio, which lost most of its business 
when the military aircraft market for 
titanium collapsed, and to Foote Min- 
eral Co., Inc., a Philadelphia company, 
which last month shipped its last load 
of lithium to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission under a contract that had been 
providing about one-third of its income. 
Both companies are now busy weaving 
new baskets—new products and new 
(preferably civilian) markets. 
¢ Outside Help—Mallory-Sharon last 
week reached an agreement with Bridge- 
port Brass Co. under which the big 
Connecticut metals producer will make 
its metallurgical knowhow, fabricating 
facilities, commercial organization, and 
management resources available to Mal- 
lory-Sharon in return for an option to 
buy a one-fourth interest. Bridgeport 
Brass has been doing a lot to develop 
uses for such special metals as hafnium, 
columbium, tantalum, zirconium, and 
titanium. So has Mallory-Sharon. 

Mallory-Sharon was formed to capi- 
talize on titanium in 1951, when titan- 
ium was being hailed as the wonder 
metal of the age—half as heavy and just 
aS strong as steel, non-corroding. 
Sharon Steel Corp., with slack rolling 
mill capacity, and P. R. Mallory & 
Co., Inc., with research knowhow in 
the newer metals, created Mallory- 
Sharon Titanium Corp. 

The new company’s whole research 
and sales effort was aimed at one market, 
subsonic aircraft. Manufacturers of 
military aircraft were buying titanium 
heavily for frames and jet engines. By 
March, 1957, Mallory-Sharon was op- 
erating around the clock. 
¢ Crushing Blow—Then design specifi- 
cations for air vehicles began to exceed 
the temperature ranges in which titan- 
ium’s performance had been researched. 
The crusher came suddenly in mid-1957 
when the government announced its 
defense effort would stress missiles. 
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Before the end of 1957, Mallory- 
Sharon was running at 30% of capacity. 
¢ New Program—To salvage its plant 
and equipment investment, Mallory- 
Sharon worked out a three-point pro- 
gram: (1) to integrate production from 
raw material to mill shape, (2) to 
broaden the base for the materials it 
was already producing, and (3) to begin 
market development, research, and pro- 
duction of new metals that could be 
produced with existing facilities. 

A tie-up with National Distillers & 
Chemical Corp. enabled Mallory- 
Sharon to produce its own sponge of 
titanium and also of zirconium, for 
which there was a growing market. So 
Mallory-Sharon Titanium became Mal- 
lory-Sharon Metals Corp., owned one- 
third by each of its two former owners 
plus Distillers. 

“People had come to think of us,” 
says Mallory-Sharon Pres. Frank H. 
Vandenburgh, “as producers of titan- 
ium alone. In changing our name, we 
wished to make it plain that we intend 
to make Mallory-Sharon a leader in the 
field of special metals.” 
¢ More Research—To get that leader- 


ship, the company plans to spend pro-. 


portionately more on research—on co- 
lumbium, tantalum, tungsten, molyb- 
denum, and hafnium, in addition to 
titanium and zirconium. 
Mallory-Sharon hopes to sell more 
titanium by cutting the price and im- 
proving the performance. The total 
market for the metal, however, is not 
expected to reach its 1957 peak of 
5,600 tons for at least five years. 
Prospects are brighter for zirconium, 
chiefly as a material to contain the 
fuel elements used in atomic reactors. 
But that’s defense business again. 
“From now on,” says Graham B. 
Brown, vice-president and director of 
marketing, “we'll put as many eggs in 
as many baskets as we can find. If half 
of them hatch, we’re in business.” 
¢ Foote’s Problem—Foote Mineral 
Co.’s problem is not so acute as Mal- 
lory-Sharon’s. For one thing, it didn’t 
have quite so many of its eggs in the 
broken basket. And it had more warn- 


ing. 
AEC has been using lithium, the 


lightest solid element known, in the 
production of thermonuclear bombs. 
Apparently, it now has stockpiled all 
it wants. Last fall, Foote learned that 
the 1954 contract which called for tak- 
ing all of Foote’s lithium output would 
not be renewed. 

Foote, however, had realized from 

the start that to supply AEC it would 
have to expand capacity well beyond 
normal commercial expectations. 
e Early Diversification—Foote began to 
diversify just as soon as it got the new 
lithium facilities for AEC running. 
“We set up a well-defined policy on 
mergers and diversification,” says Chmn. 
Gordon Chambers. “Anything we took 
on had to be in the field of industrial 
raw materials—metals, chemicals, ores. 
We took care not to panic into a lot 
of miscellaneous functions.’ The boost 
the AEC sales gave Foote’s earnings 
provided the means to expand. 

In 1956, Foote acquired Electro 
Manganese Corp., Knoxville, Tenn., 
producer of electrolytic manganese, a 
metal whose market—primarily in stain- 
less steel—has been growing steadily. 

Last year Foote and Hooker Chem- 

ical Corp., of Niagara Falls, N. Y., es- 
tablished a joint subsidiary, HEF, Inc., 
to produce ammonium perchlorate, an 
oxidizer for solid fuel propellants. 
« Sales Agreement—Later last year, 
Foote signed an exclusive sales agree- 
ment to market nickel and cobalt for 
Sherritt Gordon Mines, Ltd., of To- 
ronto. 

In addition, Foote has used internal 
sources for diversification. It has been 
researching ways to take out such by- 
products of the lithium process as 
mica, feldspar, and beryl. It 1s now sell- 
ing mica industrially and expects to 
have feldspar on the market soon. 

And, of course, it is seeking to ex- 
pand the industrial market for lithium. 
That, not thermonuclear bombs, will 
provide the real long-term growth for 
that material, Foote feels. Market de- 
velopment will emphasize items now 
coming out of the company’s research, 
for example, highly reactive lithium 
catalysts. Foote has doubled research 
spending in the last two years. 
¢ Favorable Outlook—This __ year, 
Foote’s sales will be down, from $24.5- 
million in 1958 to about $22-million, 
Pres. L. G. Bliss predicts. However, he 
thinks, the long-range outlook is favor- 
able. The industrial market for lithium 
compounds today is estimated at 10- 
million Ib. annually. And with a fullv 
paid for 15-million-lb. capacity plant, 
sitting beside the largest lithium de- 
posits in North America, Foote is ready 
and waiting for the market to catch up 
to its capacity. END 
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Mr. W. L. Hoffman, Materials Manager, left, 
Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., specifies 
Scott Towels... 


1 er) 
to) 
Briain mab tte Ra 6 to 


rs scott Towels—used for three years at 


| Chance Vought—save the company 


for 


Je- 


30 to 40 per cent in the important cost item 


im 


| of paper towels 


~ eee, 
‘ar, . Me 
x4 Checked your towel costs lately? Not only purchase price, but — 
yn, all costs. How about the wasted portions of roll cloth towels, 
he the extra laundering expense? Do your employees tear off SCOTT PAPER 
or- three to five feet of paper roll towel and use only a third of it? 3 
0. Do they use two or more individual paper towels when a 4 

: single Scott UHA Towel with greater absorbency will dry both 





Hv : ; apis 
oi hands and face? Your Scott distributor can show you how paaesinchnt iain 
’ ‘ Scott Multifoid Towels 
de fj Scott Towels save money in many ways. Check the Yellow Singletoid Toweis 
dy Pages under “‘Paper Towels” and give him a call. ScotTissue 
up 


Distributed through the leading paper merchants of America 
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IDEAS FOR NEW PRODUCTS 
New plastic foams —called urethanes—have bounced from the 
lab into the home—as furniture cushioning, pillows, mat- 


tresses, and many other products. As cushions, for instance, 
urethanes replace former foams because they're lighter, 


stronger, dry-cleanable, flame-retardant . . . give long wear, 
easy care, unparalleled comfort. Urethane foams start 
with chemicals made by our National Aniline Division. 































...Where people with ideas open doors. 












Low-cost ‘‘foam-sandwich”’ 
trailer panels. 

Urethane “filling” makes compact in- 
sulating panels for refrigerated truck- 
trailers that are efficient, easy to in- 
stall and maintain. They reduce 
weight, increase payload capacity up 
to 12%, cut installation time from 250 
man-hours down to 16, and minimize 
repair costs. 





























Warmer, lighter 

coat linings. (> 
Soft urethane foam interlining is a 
new feature of fall-winter fashions 
like this Swiss-cut jacket. Lightest in- 
terlining known, an eighth-inch layer 
retains warmth as well as bulky wool 
quilting. Foam interlinings are easy to 
fabricate, can be washed or dry- 
cleaned without losing shape or good 
looks. They're based on National 
Aniline’s NACCONATE isocyanates, 


If these ideas suggest product innovations or 
improvements for your business, why not write 
to Allied Chemical Corporation, Dept. 59-B, 
61 Broadway, New York 6, New York. 


NACCONATE is an Allied Chemical registered trademark 


DIVISIONS: 
BARRETT 


GENERAL CHEMICAL - INTERNATIONAL 
NATIONAL ANILINE - NITROGEN 
PLASTICS AND COAL CHEMICALS 


SEMET-SOLVAY - SOLVAY PROCESS 
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Sweet, pure milk...Sun research helps keep it that way 


Sun pioneered in developing special waxes 
for milk cartons . . . super-refined, high- 
quality waxes to keep milk sweet and 
clean ...to assure that straight-from-the- 
dairy freshness. 

Every day millions of cartons are coat- 
ed with Sunoco’s modern, patented waxes. 
Proving the economy of quality, Sunoco 
coatings set fast on the carton... give an 


even over-all coating . . . resist flaking... 


prevent leaking...and make happier 


customers. 

For 73 years, Sunoco has meant quality 
right down the line. Today, this quality — 
the best economy of all—is found in more 
than 400 Sunoco industrial products. 
Industrial Products Department, 
Sun Ort Company, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company 


Limited, Toronto & Montreal. 
MAKERS OF FAMOUS CUSTOM-BLENDED BLUE SUNOCO GASOLINES 
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The Geneva conference is getting off to a slow start. The Soviets are 
haggling over every conceivable point of procedure. 


Western diplomats aren’t too bothered by Foreign Minister Gromyko’s 
tactics. They had expected him to play the conference for its propaganda 
value, especially in trying to bolster the prestige of East Germany. 


On the Western side, the betting still is that Geneva will pave the way 
to a summit meeting this summer. 


When Gromyko has played out his propaganda game, he is expected 
to offer enough bait to be sure the West agrees to go to the summit. He 
knows that Pres. Eisenhower won’t set a date for face-to-face talks with 
Premier Khrushchev until there’s some indication that a Berlin compromise 
can be worked out. 


It’s possible, of course, that Khrushchev may switch to a really hard line 
at some stage of the foreign ministers’ session—in the hope of getting 
bigger concessions from the West. For example, he might order Gromyko 
to provoke a breakdown at Geneva, or he might interfere with Western 
traffic into Berlin. 


But U.S. officials doubt that Khrushchev will use such risky tactics. At 
the very least, they would delay a summit meeting. 


The important thing to remember is this: Geneva is merely a face-saving 
exercise—demanded by the West so that it wouldn’t look as if we were 
being dragged to the summit. 


The real bargaining will take place when Eisenhower and Khrushchev 
meet. And the horse trading, when it comes, will be over Berlin. It won't 
be over German reunification. Khrushchev won’t agree to that. Nor will 
it be over European arms control. The West won’t buy that without 
reunification. 


Western diplomats think a compromise can be worked out on Berlin. 
What Secy. of State Herter is shooting for is this: 


¢ A new agreement that would reaffirm Western rights of access to West 
Berlin, plus the right of the U.S., Britain, and France to keep garrisons 
there. 


Both East Germany and West Germany would be parties to the agree- 
ment. The United Nations might have some supervisory function. 


A summit conference probably would also produce some sort of ban 
on nuclear testing. Khrushchev might even agree to this ahead of time. 
He seems about ready to make the necessary concessions for a workable 
inspection system. 


The British are playing all the angles in their effort to come to terms 
with the European Common Market. They just aren’t reconciled to the 
collapse of their scheme for a broad Free Trade Area in Western Europe. 


In London, a while back, there were reports that the Commonwealth 
as a whole might try for a deal with the Common Market group. The idea 
was that Commonwealth nations should give up their special advantage 
in the British market in return for a better break in the Common Market. 
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But when Commonwealth economic officials met in London last week, this 
scheme got nowhere. 


Now the British are talking of creating a customs union in Europe to 
rival the Common Market—a “Small Free Trade Area” composed of Britain, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, and perhaps Austria and Portugal. 
Swedish officials have worked out a scheme providing that members of this 
group give up most of their tariffs and quotas within five years. But there’s 
not much chance that this scheme will ever get off paper. Like the Common- 
wealth proposal, it looks like a tactical move designed mainly to soften 
up the Common Market nations. 


A proposal for forming a huge common market of 20 Latin American 
countries is gathering steam. It’s still a dream. But serious discussions began 
this week in Panama at a full-dress conference sponsored by the U.N.’s 
Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA). 


Latin American countries already are experimenting with the common 
market idea—on a regional scale. Last year, the five Central American 
republics agreed to lower intercountry tariffs and integrate industries 
(though only three countries have ratified the final treaty). Recently, 
several South American countries—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay— 
have set the framework for a regional free trade community. 


Latin America’s economic troubles during the 1958 recession are 
helping to push the common market proposal. Exports, largely to the U.S., 
slumped around $700-million last year. Latin countries also fear the grow- 
ing protectionism of Western Europe’s six-nation Common Market. 


Beyond that—say ECLA’s experts—Latin America in the years ahead 
can’t depend on up-and-down trade with outside countries to meet economic 
needs. By 1975, Latin America’s population will reach nearly 300-million, 
against 193-million now. Demand for industrial products probably will be 
four times greater than today. 


Latin America, on its own, will have to fill some 90% of this demand, 
according to ECLA. Most countries lack sufficient foreign exchange to 
afford a high level of imported industrial goods. Thus, a broad common 
market, involving freer trade and country-by-country specialization of 
industries, seems to make sense. 


There’s still a slim chance of keeping Iraq out of Moscow’s clutches. 
That’s the reasoning behind Britain’s decision to sell arms to the Communist- 
dominated government of Premier Kassem. As London sees it, the deal 
may keep Iraq from going over completely to the Communist camp. And 


with deliveries some time away, there’s room for canceling the deal—if the 
political situation worsens. 


The United Arab Republic isn’t happy over arms shipments for rival 
Iraq. It sees the deal not as a move against Moscow’s increasing influence 
in the Middle East, but as a side blow at Pres. Nasser’s goal of Arab unity. 


Washington, though tacitly approving, has qualms. The arms deal 
may help balance power between Cairo and Baghdad. But it also may 
encourage Nasser to abandon recent efforts to play ball with the West. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 16, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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‘ROM REFINING IN TEXAS TO FISSION 


nly the RW-300 Digital Control Computer 


providing fully automatic control 


“complete industrial processes. 


The RW-300 Digital Control Computer is the most power- 
ful tool available today to control entire industrial proc- 
esses and to provide useful data from manufacturing and 
testing operations. Connected directly to measuring 
instruments and control devices, the RW-300 collects and 
interprets operating data, makes control calculations and 
decisions, and operates valves, starts and stops motors, 
and takes all the other control actions necessary for fully 
automatic operation. 

By exercising fast, effective control, the RW-300 
reduces operating costs, improves product quality, and 
increases production. It also computes and prints out 
large quantities of useful data simultaneously with its 
performance of the control function. 

Some of the world’s largest companies have purchased 
the RW-300 Digital Control Computer for uses ranging 


fifth in a seri¢é 








IN FRANCE... 





from the completely automatic control of an oil refinery 
unit in Texas to the monitoring of a nuclear reactor in 
France. Additional RW-300 installations are under way 
in such fields as chemical manufacturing, cement making, 
air traffic control, equipment testing, and data reduction. 


The RW-300 is one example of the diversified products 
built by TRW that are contributing to the productivity 
and efficiency of modern industry. The Thompson-Ramo- 
Wooldridge Products Company, a division of Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge Inc., performs systems engineering and 
marketing for the RW-300, which was designed and is 
manufactured by the Ramo-Wooldridge Division. 


For further information, call or write: Director of Marketing, The 
Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge Products Company, P. O. Box 90067 
Airport Station, Los Angeles 45, California, OSborne 5-4601. 


AN Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 
oe 


Main offices * CLEVELAND 17, OHIO * LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 








8-FOOT LENGTH 


13,000 LUMENS 





Cut your fluorescent 
lighting investment as 
much as 40¢ per square foot 





—with new General Electric 
Power Groove Lamps! 


@ Power Groove gives lowest cost of fluorescent light 


for most users... 


@ Saves 10-30% on initial investment, alone... 


@ Stays cleaner, brighter longer—cuts end darkening 
@ Will last about 3 years in single-shift service 


INITIAL INVESTMENT REDUCED— You can 
save up to $4,000 on every 10,000 square 
feet of lighted floor area by specifying 
new General Electric Power Grooves 
over other types of fluorescent lamps. 
This is based on a typical industrial 
area and a practical 100 footcandle 
lighting level which will help you get 
increased production through higher 
worker efficiency and comfort. 

HOW? Use new G-E Power Grooves, 
the most powerful fluorescent you 
can buy. If you’re in the midst of 


planning a new building, or remod- 
eling an existing one, you'll welcome 
the sizeable savings in capital in- 
vestment. For a given lighting level, 
you need fewer G-E Power Groove 
Lamps, fewer fixtures... less instal- 
lation time. 

COMPARE POWER GROOVE COSTS: 
Using 
the cost of the lamps, fixtures, dis- 
tribution equipment and labor, here’s 


average conditions, figuring 


a cost comparison of the major types 
of fluorescents: 


YOU CAN SAVE THIS MUCH ON INITIAL INVESTMENT 
BY USING 8-FOOT G-E POWER GROOVE LAMPS 


(Based on a desirable 100 footcandle level, at about 95¢ per square foot using Power Grooves) 








POWER GROOVES vs. 4/ 40-WATT RAPID START (at $1.35/sq. ft.) 
POWER GROOVES vs. 8/ SLIMLINE LAMPS (at $1.35/sq. ft.) 
POWER GROOVES vs. 8/ HIGH OUTPUT LAMPS (at $1.15/sq. ft.) 








YOUR YOUR 
SAVINGS SAVINGS 
PER FOOT | PER 10,000 FT. 

40¢ $4,000 

40¢ $4,000 
20¢ $2,000 











NEW G-E POWER GROOVES come in 4, 
6, and 8-foot lengths—and all have the 
new G-E cathode shield that keeps 
ends brighter longer. This collects 
the tiny electrode particles that would 
otherwise be deposited on the tube 


wall. These lamps are interchange- 
able with original Power Grooves— 
yet they sell for the same price! For 
more information, write: General 
Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept. 
C-920, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress Is Our Most Important Product 
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THE MARKETS 








Pros Find New Riches in Mutuals 


@ Shares in the fast-growing mutual funds have long 


been giving satisfaction to the small investor. 


@ Canny traders are now catching on to the profits to 


be had from companies that manage and distribute the funds. 


@ The attention is their leverage: When sales and 


assets boom, costs stay stable but revenues multiply. 


Mutual funds are three-headed ani- 
mals. One part is the mutual fund it- 
self, which invests its assets and sells 
shares to the public. A second is the 
distribution company, whose profits are 
a percentage of what investors pay to 
buy the fund’s shares. Finally, there’s 
the management company, which man- 
ages the fund’s investment portfolio for 
a fee. 

Sales of mutual fund shares have been 
booming mightily, of course, ever since 
World War II. This boom has led to a 
boomlet in the shares of management 
and distribution companies. ‘lhe boom- 
let is not for the small investor who has 
been the mainstay of mutual fund sales; 
it’s for the sophisticated pro who knows 
his way around the funds—and is willing 
to take a certain amount of risk. 

With the risk comes a chance for 
profits even plumper than those realized 
by buyers ot in the funds them- 
selves—which have been buoyed by the 
growth of the economy and the vogue 
for common stocks. The reason is the 
leverage offered by the fund manage- 
ment and distribution companies. Their 
revenues soar when a fund’s sales of 
shares increase, but their costs stav fairly 
stable. Of course, if more people cash 
in their mutual fund shares than buy 
them, the leverage works in reverse— 
but so far that hasn’t happened. 
¢ Zooming Values—In most cases, the 
sponsors of the funds themselves control 
the management and distribution con- 
cerns, and these men have been reaping 
handsome paper profits from the boom 
in sales. To cash in on these profits, 
some of them are now willing to sell 
their shares in the management and 
distribution companies. Canny under- 
writing syndicates are trying to induce 
owners of other such outfits to sell, too. 

Many of the shares available have al- 
ready registered huge increases in value, 
but smart investors think the surge will 
continue. Here are some of the results 
to date in over-the-counter trading: 

Investors Diversified Services, Inc., 
stock climbed from $1 a share in 1948 
to the equivalent of $200 a share. In 
the same period, total net assets under 
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IDS supervision increased from $1 38- 
million to $1.8-billion. 

National Securities & Research 
Corp.’s outstanding shares leaped in to- 
tal market value from $1-million in 1948 
to $24-million 10 vears later, while as- 
sets of its cluster of mutual funds grew 
from $40-million to $420-million. 

Channing Corp., a market newcomer 
with industrial holdings as well as 
investments in mutual fund manage- 
ment and distribution companies, saw 
its outstanding stock jump from $2-mil- 
lion to $24.5-million in total market 
value in the last three years. 

Keystone Custodian Funds, Inc., a 
distributing company, last week publiely 
offered 15% of its Class A nonvoting 
common. ‘The result: a price increase 
from an initial offering of $24 a share 
to $51. A wholly owned subsidiary of 
this company, Keystone Co. of Boston, 
manages the $424-million assets of the 
11 Custodian Funds. 
¢ Legal Hurdle—Large-scale dealing in 
the shares of management companies 
didn’t begin until late last summer, fol- 
lowing a finding in the courts that it was 
legal to do so. Until then, the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission had 
frowned on such sales on the basis of the 
well-established legal principle that a 
fiduciary cannot traffic in the estate of 
his office. In effect, the SEC contended, 
the owners of management companies 
bv selling their shares were capitalizing 
on the future value of their contracts. 

The issue came to a head in a case 
brought by SEC against Insurance Se- 
curities, Inc.—the sponsor, investment 
manager, and distributor of California’s 
$335-million Insurance Securities, Inc., 
Trust Fund. The SEC sought to enjoin 
sale of 53% of the management and dis- 
tribution company’s stock—for some 
$4.5-million, equivalent to $50 a share 
for stock with book value of $1.81. 

A decision from the U.S. Court of 
Appeals—which the Supreme Court de- 
clined to review—snpported the argu- 
ment of Sullivan & Cromwell for the 
defense that such a case did not involve 
trading on the value of the management 
contract. When control of a manage- 


ment company is sold, the court noted, 
the contract automatically terminates 

and it’s up to the stockholders of th 
mutual fund or trust to renew it o1 
give it to another manager, by vote 
In practice, of course, the contract 1s 
almost always renewed. 

Until this ruling, the men behind 

the funds had hesitated to turn thei 
paper profits into cash even by selling 
nonvoting stock. 
e Whence the Profits—The source of 
these profits is the fees charged for dis- 
tributing or managing a fund. Usually, 
a management company charges as its 
vearly fee 4 of 1% of average total net 
assets. Thus, a management company 
overseeing a $100-million mutual fund 
would receive $500,000 a year. If the 
fund’s assets climbed to $400-million 
the fee would quadruple to $2-million 
Most mutual fund men say, though 
that it costs very little more to manag 
a $400-million fund than one with 
$100-million. 

Sometimes a management company 
reduces its fee if assets exceed a certain 
amount. This practice isn’t entirel) 
altruistic, because the U.S. Treasur 
takes 52% of carnings anyway if the 
management company is incorporated 
and even more if it’s a partnership 
whose members are in the higher tax 
brackets. 
¢ Sales Commissions—Charges imposed 
for distribution add more sweetening 
to the brew—especially when by buying 
the stock the investor can tap revenu: 
from several directions. Such is the cas« 
when a management company is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of a distribu 
ting company, or when a holding com 
pany controls both management and 
distribution, or when one compan 
performs both functions. 

The distribution companies earn thei 
keep through sale of the mutual funds’ 
shares. The general formula calls for 
an 8% sales charge—most often divided 
3% to the salesman, 3% to the dealer, 
and 2% to the distribution company. 
When sales volume is high, that 2 
is well above costs. 
¢ Townsend Plan—Perhaps the most 
ambitious of investors ferreting out 
profits in fund management and distri- 
bution is Morris Townsend. He has 
organized an investment company 
to invest in stocks of mutual fund 
management and _ distribution con- 
cerns, 

This project began in mid-1957, 
when Townsend headed a group that 
took over Resort Airlines of Delaware, 
a holding company whose assets in- 
cluded Resort Airlines of North Caro- 
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THIS IS A Klimp” 


... the 5¢ spring clamp that started the revolutionary 
modular-panel packaging system 





Klimp Modular Panel Packaging will cut 
your packaging costs by as much as 57%... 
reduce shipping damage, too, because you 
can use stronger materials like lumber and 




















plywood at no greater cost. Six panels, 24 You can store KMPP 
ras . | 
Klimp Fasteners, a few deft taps of a ham- cn aned by pnb. ww: 


mer and you’ve got a box that will deliver boxes. 
its contents safe and sound, time after time 
after time. Panels can be returned, stored, 
and recombined in new box sizes. Basic 
Klimp system — adequate for most business 
—makes 159 boxes from 47 panels. Klimp 
idea and methods engineering are yours... 








free. All we sell is the Klimp fastener. Klimp Fasteners lock 
he . standard panels into 
Write today for complete literature, “How boxes of any size or 


To” manual, handy computer. shape, unlock in a jiffy. 


NAVAN PRODUCTS, INC. 


Dept: 12, International Airport, Los Angeles 45, Cal. 


Subsidiary of North American Aviation, Inc. 
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BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL | signals is yours 
- Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 
Simple to operate—Type or Write on Cards, 
Snap in Grooves 
yy Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 


Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 
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Over 350,000 in Use. Uinc a 
Full price $4950 with cards | COMPRESSORS 


FREE 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. B-400 | Air compressors exclusively 
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Models from 1 to 90 C.F. M. 
Service from Coast to Coast 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO, QUINCY, ILL. 
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lina, a carrier of military cargo and tour 
groups. The holding company became 
Townsend Investment Co. and_ later 
Townsend Corp. of America. ‘This com- 
pany’s stock last year shot from $2 to 
$24 a share in over-the-counter trading. 
¢ Fund Holdings—Besides Resort Air- 
lines and some minor industrial and 
radio station holdings, Townsend Corp. 
has growing interest in mutual funds. 
So far it has: 

e A 24% nonvoting interest in 
Hugh W. Long & Co., Inc., which, 
with a wholly owned subsidiary, In- 
vestors Management Co., distributes 
and underwrites four mutual funds with 
assets of more than $675-million. 

e A 5% voting interest in Televi- 
sion Shares Management Corp., man- 
ager and distributor for the $245-mil- 
lion Television-Electronics Fund, Inc. 

e A tentative deal for taking ove1 
the management and distribution of 
Boston’s $12-million Concord Fund. 

e A 44% nonvoting interest in 
Income Foundation Research Corp., 
Pittsburgh, which manages the $8-mil- 
lion Income Foundation Fund. 

e An interest of about 1% in 
National Securities & Research Corp., 
New York, distributor and manager 
for the National Securities funds. 
¢ Indirect Investments—In addition, 
Townsend Corp. owns 64% of the non- 
voting common stock of Townsend 
Management Co. (voting control is 
held mostly by a voting trust). Town- 
send Management in its own right has 
24% of the voting stock of FIF Man- 
agement Corp., manager for Denver's 
$135-million Financial Industrial Fund, 
and an equal voting interest in FIF 
Associates, Inc., which distributes both 
FIF and Townsend U.S. & Interna- 
tional Growth Fund, Inc. The latter 
is a $3-million special situations mutual 
fund both organized and managed by 
Townsend Management. 

Townsend Management also owns 
100% of Wall Street’s Fiduciary Coun- 
sel. Inc., which advises some 130 fam- 
ilies with total wealth of more than 
$600-million on making use of their 
assets. In turn, Fiduciary Counsel is 
sole owner of Estate Planning Corp., 
a Madison, N. J., outfit catering to 
clients worth $l-million or more. Re- 
portedly, it is the planner of estates 
valued at more than $3.5-billion. 

All told, Townsend’s organizations 
have fingers in mutual fund manage- 
ment and distribution companies with 
assets of $1.4-billion—nearly 10% of 
the industry’s total assets. This week 
and last, Townsend has been negoti- 
ating to take over management and dis- 
tribution of the $85-million Managed 
Fund of St. Louis, run by Hilton and 
Hovey Slayton through Slayton Associ- 
ates, Inc., before they resigned pending 
an SEC probe of their affairs (BW— 
May2’59,p81). eno 
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--- most versanomical way 
to air condition anything! 


Versanomical—that’s the word for Chrysler's 
Centrifugal Water Chiller. It’s versatile 
engineered for any air conditioning project 
from 125 hp to the largest. And economical: 
packed with special engineering features that 
cut operating and service costs. For example: 


True volute casing. A Chrysler design exclusive 
that minimizes refrigerant turbulence . . . reduc- 
ing horsepower load on the motor. 


Adjustable guide vanes. Unique airfoil design 
employs new principles to increase compressor 
efficiency to the maximum while maintaining 
operating stability. 


Automatic Operation. Factory-assemMled con- 
trol console including all required safety 
controls, indicator lights and gauges. 


Automatic purger. Removes non-condensable 
gases and water vapor. Prevents contamination 
of refrigerant system, cuts service costs. 


Interlocked lubrication. System protects motor 
bearings with a constant flow of oil. Compressor 
can’t run unless oil pump operates. 


Chrysler Centrifugal Water Chillers are factory pre- 
tested under simulated operating conditions to assure 
peak performance. Why not get all the facts from you 
local Chrysler Applied Machinery and Systems sales 
office. Or write: Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation, 


Dept. C-59B, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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FIRST WITH THE FINEST IN AIR CONDITIONING 











A new name for a dependable old friend 


On April 15, Pittsburgh Screw and Bolt share- 
holders voted to change their company’s name 
to Screw and Bolt Corporation of America. 

This new name clearly reflects our continuous 
expansion and diversification to service the ever 
increasing and rapidly changing needs of our 
customers. Today, with four major divisions and 
plants from Texas to Connecticut, our national 
scope of business has earned for us the reputation 
as producers of “America’s most complete line of 
industrial fasteners.” 


SCREW AND BOLT CORPORATION 


Formerly Pittsburgh Screw and Bolt Corporation 


DIVISIONS: Pittsburgh - Gary Screw and Bolt - 





In keeping with this progress, our new, fully 
integrated Pittsburgh plant, covering—under a 
single roof—an area equivalent in size to ten 
football fields . . . offers the utmost in operating 
efficiency. It is representative of the modern facil- 
ities and up-to-date production techniques that 
keep our quality tops and our service prompt. 

We are happy to announce this name change 
to our many friends and look forward to serve 
you under our new banner. . . Screw and Bolt 
Corporation of America. VMA 6710 





P. O. Box 1708 Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Southington Hardware + American Equipment 
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a feast-or-famine industry, 


Investors Run, but Experts Bet on Stee! 


Wall Street analysts are puz- 
zled by dip in steel stocks. Strike 
or no strike, they see these 
stocks in buying range. 


“Don’t sell on strike news” is one 
f the oldest Wall Street axioms. Like 
ost, it has been wrong about as often 
it has been right. But in steel’s case 
lay, it appears to be sound advice, 
though it is apparently not being fol- 
ved by investors (chart). 
In the past few weeks, in spite of ex- 
inely cheerful first-half earnings, most 
el stocks have declined sharply from 
ir 1959 highs, trailing the pace set 
|. Standard & Poor’s price index of 425 
ustrials. U.S. Steel is off $10 from 
1959 high, Bethlehem Steel $8, Car- 
iter Steel $12, as strike fears send in- 
tors into hiding. 
Puzzled—The majority of analysts 
f, nkly are puzzled by the dip. As they 
sit, unless the unexpected happens 
there is a long and severe strike, 
| earnings are bound to improve 
o r recession lows. Some analysts even 
that a dip caused by a long strike 
v ald be a buying signal, since it would 
ire big gains in 1960. 
lhe analysts rate steel shares—particu- 
|, v after the sharp fall from their highs 
one of the most undervalued stock 
gi ips. Thev also feel the outlook for 
1'.0 is bright; for one —— the com- 
in. of the compact cars should broaden 
th. auto market. 
¢ ‘Ipgraded—The real key to their 
th iking is that profit margins of many 
ste Imakers have apparently taken a 
pe: nanent change for the better. More 
fac:lities to cut costs are in sight, in- 
cluding sintering plants and stepping up 
mciting capacity bv the use of oxvgen. 
And the increased profit margins will 
act as a lever on earnings as volume in- 
creases. 

So analysts have upgraded the “‘nor- 
mal” price-earnings ratios for steels. At 
one time, when steels were regarded as 
steel shares 
were recommended when they sold at 5 
to 7 times earnings. Then, as steelmak- 
ers showed they were able to increase 
their profitabilitv, analysts thought 8 to 
10 times earnings was a fair price to pay. 

Last year, however, many companies 
managed to stay in the black even in the 
bleak months of 1958 when operating 
tates fell below 50% of capacity. So 
analysts again revised their thinking up- 
ward, now cite a ratio up to 15 times 
carnings as a fair price. 

* Buying Range—Many steel stocks now 
are selling below that—at 9 to 1] times 
earnings. And this is why analysts think 
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they are in the buving range, strike or — strike, most steel companies will reduc« 


no strike. 

Yields of steel shares are richer than 
many other industrials. U.S. Steel 
vields roughly 3.4%, Youngstow n Sheet 
& Tube 4.1%, Republic 4.5%, and 
Bethlehem 4.7%. Moreover, most 
companies are covering their dividends 
handsomely, indicating that dividend 
increases may be in store. Another pos- 
sibility is that yearend extras will be de- 
clared. 
¢ Strike Scars—Most analysts think a 
strike is a sure bet. And a strike, of 
course, would leave its mark or carvings. 
How deep is uncertain. That depends 
on: (1) how long the strike lasts, (2) 
what the steelworkers are willing to set- 
tle for, and (3) how much the steel com- 
panies will absorb of increased labor 
costs. 

Most financial men are reconciled to 
a strike for four weeks at the least. If 
a strike lasts no longer, then earnings 
and production won't be much affected. 
The pace of the pre-strike period must 
be considered. 

It’s apparent that even if there’s no 


their operating rates by at least 25 
in the third quarter, because inventor 
building in the second quarter booste: 
operating rates to artificial highs 

If there’s a long strike, of course, all 
production and earnings estimates will 
go into a cocked hat. 
¢ Bright View—Barring a long strike 
the prospects for steel Toom bright 

General consensus among steelmakers 
is that production will come close to 
1955’s record 117-million tons, but not 
quite reach it. Most companies figure 
on 108-million to 115-million tons 
Industry earnings will move up with 
production; some companies should hit 
new carnings peaks. 
¢ Darker Side—There are sour points, 
too, in the current steel scene. Onc 
problem will be intensified with th 
opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
whose link with the sea has led to a 
stepped-up flow of imports. Says Chmn. 
J. L. Mauthe of Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube: “Some of our products are being 
sold from a few dollars per ton up to 
as high as 40% under our prices.” END 
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Know your AIM*... Reading Tube does... 
Strapping Machine increases production 900% 


Acme Idea Man 

H. W. Croop, Jr. 
works with Reading 
Tube, and many 
other progressive 
companies. 





READING TUBE CORPORATION, READING, PENNSYLVANIA, uses an 
Acme Steel Model F1 Semi-Automatic Strapping Machine to bundle 
packages of copper tubing. Since the introduction of the F1 into the 
packing line there had been a 900% increase in the 

number of coils strapped. (Idea No. S2-27) 


The Fi strapping station is located at the end of a fast moving conveyor 
line. Here the operator stacks the packages of tubing four high and 
inserts the strap through the eye of the coil. The finger-tip controlled F1 
automatically delivers the correct length of strap, draws the strap 

to the predetermined tension, and cuts and permanently spot welds the 
ends together . . . all in one fast operation. 


*Know your Acme idea Man. He is sure to provide clues to better ways 
of protecting and shipping your products. Call him today at a nearby’ 
Acme Steel office. Or write Dept. BGS-59, Acme Steel Products Division, 
Acme Steel Company, Chicago 27, Illinois. In Canada, Acme Steel 
Company of Canada, Limited, 743 Warden Avenue, Toronto 13, Ontario. 


MF STEEL STRAPPING 
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In the Markets 


Investors Shift Stock Preferences 


Without Stopping Climb of Averages 


Ihe stock averages moved up this week, although 
me of the glamorous electronics issues, which have 

‘en scoring the biggest gains, suffered declines. ‘This 

evidence, say many analysts, of the shifting in investor 
references that can be expected at this stage of the 
vl] market. 

It appears quite likely that the days of major across- 
' .e-board advances are over. The averages may continue 

ing, but on a much more piecemeal basis. 

Ihis week, though, investors seemed to favor chemi- 
c |, oil, and auto stocks, as well as some specialty issues. 
\ all Street appeared to place a bullish interpretation 
© the Federal Reserve's decision to tighten margin 
1 culations, taking the view that it would tend to keep 
i) estors from selling shares. 


Bond Market Continues to Languish 
F om Fears of Tight Money to Come 


rices in the bond market this week continued to 
1. lect widespread fears that tighter money and higher 
ii ‘crest rates are in prospect. In fact, anticipation of 
l ver prices and higher yields is so general that some 
e) oerts wonder whether it is being overdone. 

here is no doubt about the depression in the govern- 
n nt market. Some yields of up to 4.4% are the highest 
in neatly 40 years, and from the investor's standpoint they 
ac‘ually are higher than they look. Nearly all govern- 
ment bonds are at a discount from par; investors buying 
Ouistanding issues pay ordinary income tax rates on the 
rc\atively low interest income and get the benefit of 
thc special capital gains rate on the difference between 
purchase price and face value when the bonds are 
reieemed. This makes the actual return competitive 
with bond issues in other sectors. The | 1/25 of 1964, 
for example, now have a taxable coupon yield equivalent 
to 5.7% for investors in the 52% bracket. 


SEC Spotlight on Managed Funds Leads 


To Resignation of Investment Manager 


In the wake of a Securities & Exchange Commission 
investigation of Managed Funds, Inc., an $85-million 
St. Louis mutual fund group, Slayton Associates, Inc., 
has been forced to resign as investment manager of 
the fund. 

SEC had charged that the management concern vio- 
lated the law by failing to: 

* Report an alleged switch to a “large turnover” 
investment policy. 
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* Report ties with a New York brokerage firm that 
received $1.7-million in commissions on the fund's port- 
folio transactions (BW—May2’59,p81). 

The resignation was revealed at SEC hearings this 
week in Washington, aimed at uncovering alleged viola- 
tions by Slayton Associates., run by Hilton H. Slayton, 
ousted president of Managed Funds, and his cousin, 
Hovey E. Slayton. Testimony also brought out that 
Slayton & Co., the retail distributors of the fund, had 
been sold, reportedly to Townsend Corp. of America 
(page 155). 

At the hearings, both Hilton and Hovey Slayton denied 
any wrongdoing, then refused to answer any pertinent 
questions, pleading the Fifth Amendment. 

MF’s directors—who have been given a clean bill of 
health—thus far have tried to settle the charges privately. 
SEC, however, insists on pressing investigation. 

Managed Funds has been successful in the past few 
vears, both in sales and asset growth. Now it has vol 
untarily suspended selling any new shares. However, 
it stands ready to redeem shares from existing share- 
holders—with few takers so far. 


Touring Analysts Urge Cautious Approach 
By Americans Buying European Stocks 


The New York Society of Security Analysts this week 
heard some words of caution about investing in European 
stocks. The warning came from a delegation of its 
members who toured Europe in the last few weeks 
(BW —Apr.18’59,p68). 

The travelers said the trip had been “invaluable” in 
giving them a “feel” of the European investment situa- 
tion. But they strongly advised against buying European 
stocks without special precautions. Information about 
most European companies is so scanty, they said, that 
before a U.S. investment house gets into European 
securities it should either (1) set up a branch in Europe, 
(2) establish close correspondent connections with a 
European firm, or (3) limit purchases to shares in an 
investment trust that has good overseas contacts. 


The Markets Briefs 


The Bank of Nova Scotia has a new wrinkle to its 
plan enabling U.S. residents—prohibited by law from 
holding gold—to buy certificates representing gold held 
for their account in Canada. Through an arrangement 
with Samuel Montagu & Co., Ltd., leading London 
gold merchants, BNS will issue gold certificates that can 
be traded in Canada or in London. 


Increasing resort to revenue bonds (BW—Mar.21’59, 
p47) is leading to a record volume of offerings in the 
municipal bond market. During the first four months, 
new tax exempts came to a record total of more than 
$3-billion, according to the Investment Bankers Assn. 
Offerings of general obligation bonds dipped 22% below 
the comparable period for 1958, but this decline was 
more than offset by a 66% increase in revenue bond 
sales. 
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LABOR 


Steel Talkers Near Main Issues 


With preliminaries out of the 
way, bargainers for the 12 major 
producers and USW will soon be 
down to the real issues at stake. 


The eight central figures in steel 
bargaining this year sat down together 
Monday in a New York hotel suite 
picture, right). Amicable at their initial 
neeting, they announced that they 
share the common desire to negotiate 
labor agreements peacefully and expedi- 
tiously.”” ‘Thus the second phase of 
1959 talks began—the joint bargaining 
between the United Steelworkers and 
pokesmen for 12 major steel producers. 

he talks continued through the week 
in the mahogany-furnished four-room 
suite 12 floors above the bustle of Man- 
hattan streets. After short negotiating 
sessions Monday and Tuesday devoted 
to technicalities of bargaining, the 


parties agreed on a recess Wednesday 


to “‘allow time for preparation on mat- 
ters we want to discuss.”’ 

Ihe recess was a hint that the pre- 
liminaries are at an end. ‘The four-man 
committees from the industry and union 
are now getting down to issues. 
¢ Ritual Bargaining—lhese were pre- 
sented in general terms last week as 
steel negotiations began, formally, with 
separate talks between the union and 
the 12 companies. Ritualistic in nature, 
the company-by-company talks laid the 
groundwork for continued behind-scenes 
discussion of local matters during the 
coming weeks of industrywide talks on 
wages and other principal issues. 

After the separate meetings, USW 
Pres. David J]. McDonald described the 
discussions as “very constructive.” 

Nobody was publicly pessimistic; to 
the contrary, there was—for public view 

a spirit of optimism. Yet an atmos- 
phere of pessimism settled over industry 
and union offices set up “for the dura- 
tion” in New York. 
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U.S. STEEL’s R. Conrad Cooper, executive vice-president 


for personnel, is industry’s key man. 
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Anyone who followed the prebargain- 
ing maneuvering by the industry and 
union knew big differences—cconomic 
and philosophic—existed between the 
industry and its organized workers. ‘The 
30 to 35 presentations by the parties in 
the initial week of talks indicated how 
big the differences really are. 

In the shortest, simplest form, here 
are the positions taken by the parties 
in company-by-company talks: 

e The industrv made clear that it 
fully intends to fight not for just a 
cheap settlement but for a one-year 
continuation of present wages—that is, 
a “freeze” of all the money terms of 
the present contract. 

e The union reiterated that it 
wants “substantial’’ gains in pay and 
fringes this vear, but showed what ap- 
peared to be flexibility of demands—a 
hint, at least, of a willingness to com- 
promise. 
¢ Probing Next—R. Conrad Cooper, 
of United States Steel, said “the points 


REPUBLIC’s general counsel, H. C. Lumb, is a veteran of steel com- 


pany bargaining with Steelworkers union. 
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BETHLEHEM’s spokesman is its counsel, John H. Morse. Four UNION’s top negotiator is Pres. David J. McDonald, backed by 
men in all will speak for 12 producers. two executive officers and USW counsel. 
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light as a feather 
wears forever 


NEW 


WASTEBASKET 
by GLOBE -WERNICKE 


Coffee break over and Fiberlite’s 
ready to help you maintain a 
neater, cleaner office! The hand- 
some, textured surface is imper- 
vious to liquids or rust, and is 
leak-proof. Easy to clean... spa- 

cious capacity. Rugged strength 
of fiber glass makes it virtually 
damage-free. Call your Globe- 
we Wernicke dealer today or 
write direct Dept. A-5 


Available in 
sea green, copper tan, seal gray, black 





The Globe-Wernicke Co. * Cincinnati 12, O. 








PLANNING A 





WHY NOT SURVEY THE 
ADVANTAGES OF SITES IN 


WEST VIRGINIA? 


West Virginia's strategic location places 
it within overnight reach of . . . New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit . . . 4 out of 
5 of America's lorgest markets. In addition 
West Virginia offers ... every form of 
transportation, abundant water, plenty of 
power, ample natural gas, mountains of coal, 
inexhaustible beds of rock salt, natural 
brines, and cooperative communities. 

West Virginia labor is a major asset 
when considered on three principal counts 

. available supply, quality, and wage 
levels. Increased mechanization in the coal 
industry has added to the already surplus 
of workers in the stote. The bulk of The 
Mountain State working force are men and 
women who are accustomed to hord work and 
welcome job opportunities in expanding 
industry. 
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of view . . . reflect substantial differences 
between us, the precise extent of which 
cannot be known until each phase of 
the over-all problem is carefully weighed 
in meetings of the bargaining teams.” 

This is the next stage of bargaining, 
just opening. It is one of probing for 
“mutually acceptable principles” on 
which negotiations toward a settlement 
can be based. Where pessimism exists, 
it arises from doubts that the far-apart 
positions of the companies and USW 
can be reconciled in the next five weeks. 
¢ Outside Developments—While talks 
got under way in New York, a number 
of outside developments shared atten- 
tion: 

¢ Cooper let drop in a press con- 
ference the fact that the steel com- 
panies have considered a mutual-aid 
agreement as strike protection (page 
27). The union called for a Justice 
Dept. investigation of legal issues that 
might be involved. 

e Steel consumption continued to 
build up; running an estimated 22% 
over the last quarter of 1958, it slowed 
down the accumulation of inventories 
as a safeguard against a mill walkout 
in July. At present production and 
consumption rates, the inventory prob- 
ably will be the biggest ever, but it 
will be short of the five- to six-month 
supply sought to protect big consum- 
ers—the auto industry, particularly. A 
further improvement in business and 


a lower-than-expected steel inventory 
will toughen USW bargaining. 

e On the other hand, there ap- 
peared to be growing evidence—perhaps 
exaggerated but still enough to be given 
weight—of a reluctance of steelworkers 
to strike over the big stakes now being 
talked about by their union negotiators. 
While there is no doubt about the 
ability of McDonald to call a strike 
and shut down 90% of the nation’s 
output, he must be wary of doing so. 
¢ High Costs—Considering the fact 
that the union is anxious to avoid 
a work stoppage, the bulk of its initial 
demands hardly can be regarded as 
conciliatory, 

William G. Caples, Chicago, vice- 
president of Inland Steel Co., described 
as “prohibitive” the cost of only part 
of the “fringe” benefits sought by USW 
—excluding demands for more pay, big- 
ger pensions, and more insurance. 

Caples said union negotiators last 
week asked for a list of contract changes 
including: 

e A 32-hour workweek, with pay 
for 40 hours, every fourth week. 

e An extra three months’ paid va- 
cation every five years. 

¢ Increased pay for work on week- 
ends and additional paid holidays. 

e Increased pay for second and 
third shifts. 

Inland computed the cost of these 
and other fringes at 82¢ an hour. 


Unions Eye Small Employers 


Successful organizing tactics on the West Coast may 
set a nationwide pattern. Small companies are being forced 
to pool their negotiating strength. 


Labor, balked recently in its organiz- 
ing work, is looking to the West Coast 
for clues to how workers may be 
brought into unions more effectively. 
Its leaders privately acknowledge that 
labor’s future may be bleak unless they 
can develop new techniques. 

Unions grew from 4-million members 
to 18-million in three lush decades—the 
New Deal 30s, the wartime 40s, and 
the big-contract 50s. But gains slowed 
to a trickle during the past few vears. 
¢ Gains in West—The attention labor 
is now giving the West Coast is a result 
of the successes unions have had in 
California, Oregon and Washington. 
Labor’s ranks are growing there, more 
effectively than anywhere else. 

The Pacific states are now the most 
highly organized in the country. They 
are also the high-wage states. They are 
setting patterns in other ways, too. 

A report on West Coast unionism 
ns this month by the Labor 

ept.’s Monthly Labor Review com- 
ments: “If the flabor movement] is to 


continue to grow . . . success might lie 
in following the pattern that is already 
emerging on the Pacific Coast.” If the 
pattern is followed, employers will face 
substantially changed techniques. 

¢ Techniques—According to a regional 
analysis for the Monthly Labor Review 
by 15 West Coast labor relations ex- 
perts, unions have succeeded to a greater 
extent there by: 

¢ Organizing more small busi- 
nesses by using a whipsaw technique, 
particularly effective where there are 
many highly competitive employers. 

¢ Forcing small employers into 
self-defense bargaining through associa- 
tions, where their negotiating strength 
is pooled. 

e Maintaining more local union 
autonomy. Local leaders are concentrat- 
ing more on community problems and 
needs—a big help in breaking through 
barriers in small towns and outlying 
areas where unionism is suspect. 

Of course, these are not the only 
reasons for labor’s successes on the 
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Mr. Spivak speaking to Mr. Mikoyan 


Mr. Mikoyan meets the press 


Makes news 
in New York 
...beats a 
deadline 

in London 


7 


On Sunday, January 18, Anastas I. 
Mikoyan, Soviet diplomat, was a guest 
on National Broadcasting Company’s 
popular “Meet the Press” TV program 
in New York 6:00-7:00 P.M. A film ver- 
sion was made for British Broadcasting 
Co. which planned to show it over the 
British network two days later. 

Right after the New York telecast, 
with the cooperation of NBC Interna- 
tional, the film was rushed to Idlewild 
by Emery and shipped out on BOAC’s 
new Comet jet at 9:00 P.M. that eve- 
ning. Emery met the shipment at Lon- 
don Airport and, just nine hours after 


the film left New York, delivered it to 
BBC in London for televising on Mon- 
day, a day ahead of scheduled showing. 

Only Emery gives you pickup 24 
hours a day...first flight out departures 
... and seeing your shipment through 
all the way. Emery’s coordinated air 
and ground handling operations make 
the most out of jet air speed .. . at com- 
petitive prices too. This is why NBC 
also makes hundreds of domestic ship- 
ments every month via Emery. 

Find out how Emery can help you. 
Call or write us. We have offices in all 
major cities. 


E: MM E: ad _: AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17 « Domestic and International Service 














“Don't sell more 
than 100 shares 
to any one buyer...” 


That’s the directive we frequently 
receive from corporate customers who 
ask us to help them distribute large 
blocks of stock. 


In these cases, of course, “distribute” 
means a good deal more than just sell- 
ing the stock. It means spreading it 
around as widely as possible — to as 
many people as you can reach, in as 
many parts of the country as possible. 


Lots of times, this can complicate 
the job for a broker, because lots of 
times it’s much easier to find people 
anxious to buy blocks of 1,000, 5,000 
—even 10,000 shares. 


In our case, however, it rarely pre- 
sents too much of a problem: 


Because we have an international 
network of 126 offices instantly 
linked by more than 100,000 miles 
of private wire. . . . 


Because our account executives 
are in day-to-day contact with 
literally hundreds of thousands 
of prospective buyers... . 


Because we've always believed that 
the more people who own a com- 
pany, the better. The better for 
them, the company, our entire 
economy. 


If you have a large block of stock to 
sell—and it makes a difference to you 
how many people buy it—you might 
want to contact our vice-president, 
Mr. W. H. Culbertson. A confidential 
letter or phone call can reach him, at— 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 
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West Coast. For instance, violent inter- 
union rivalries among maritime unions, 
the building tradesmen, factions of the 
Teamsters, and other labor groups led 
to intensive organizing, and spurred 
growth. But, the three points are im- 
portant in a pattern now being studied 
by labor generally. 


l. Organizing 


West Coast unions are organized 
mostly in the small-employer industries 
such as trucking, retail trade, hotels 
and motels, canneries, and dairies. The 
unions with these jurisdictions—most 
from the old AFL—have grown with the 
industries. 

This is particularly true in Oregon 
and Washington. California, in war- 
time, gained aircraft and other defense 
industries to bring in the Machinists 
and Auto Workers, industrial unions, 
but the three states generally are con- 
sidered to be conservative, craft-union 
strongholds. This, in itself, separates 
the West Coast from the national 
pattern. 

But craft organizing also advanced 
farther—a trend the report’s authors 
trace back to the 1880s. San Francisco 
became a big trade union center, and 
local bargaining spread through the 
smaller communities. Another boost to 
organizing, the report shows, has been 
the “phenomenal growth” of the Team- 
sters, whose organizing spread through 
smaller communities like the spokes of 
a wagon wheel. 
¢ Leaders—As a result, union member- 
ship of the Pacific Coast outstripped 
other states until, today, Washington 
State ranks first in percentage organized, 
Oregon is fifth, and California thir- 
teenth—but with 1.7-million union 
members, almost a tenth of the total. 

Such successful organizing, the report 
shows, helps itself: “With economic 
power has come political strength, 
which, in turn, has created a favorable 
climate for further unionization.” All 
three states, it adds, “have administra- 
tions and legislatures friendly to 
unions.” 
¢ Prime Targets—Geographically, the 
absence of big industrial centers and 
industrial employers made the smaller 
businessmen and communities the tar- 
gets of the strong unions. But some 
West Coast businesses (drug, agricul- 
ture, and food) were large-scale opera- 
tions when unions tackled them. 

Thus, the unions hit successfully 
from both sides. 


ll. Employer Bargaining 


In many big negotiations outside the 
confines of the West Coast, such as 
the current big steel bargaining, the 
trend is toward coordination by business 
competitors in facing strong unions. 


Association bargaining is the last step 
in coordination, when the employer 
becomes a member of a legal bargaining 
unit and is bound by its terms of settle- 
ment. Negotiating and the settlement 
are put in the hands of a representative 
of all the companies. 

On the West Coast, author Van 
Dusen Kennedy of the University of 
California explains, it has been a device 
pushed by unions and employers alike. 
As a result, he says, “a large majority 
of the employers and nearly two-thirds 
of the employees involved in collective 
bargaining . . . are covered by associa- 
tion bargaining.” 

Primarily, the reason is the high pro- 
portion of union organization in the 
small employer industries, such groups 
as trucking, warehousing, stabeiale and 
retail trade, services, lumbering, ship- 
ping, and canning. 

¢ Flexible—Depending on the mar- 
ket conditions, the device can be con- 
fined to city-wide associations or ex- 
panded to county or state groups of 
employers. 

For the employer, Kennedy says, “the 
most important fact is that joint action 
through an association gives small- or 
moderate-sized employers operating in 
a competitive market some equality. in 
bargaining power in dealing with a 
single strong union organization.” Also, 
it can protect the employer from inter- 
union rivalries. And pooling of costs 
cuts the expenses of negotiating. 

The unions like a standard wage scale 
and the support they can get from 
unionized employers to help organize 
nonunion competitors. Association bar- 
gaining saves work for union officers 
who otherwise would have to negotiate 
separately with employers. 
¢ Disadvantages—On the other hand, 
Kennedy says, there are disadvantages, 
too. The employer gives away the 
right to decide, individually, what set- 
tlement terms should be. Additionally, 
some protest that association bargain- 
ing makes “unions the dominant factor 
in labor relations.” 

However, Kennedy believes that 
bargaining on the Pacific Coast has defi- 
nitely achieved one of the major em- 
ployer goals—greater equality of bargain- 
ing power. 

“Unquestionably, there are critics of 
multi-employer bargaining on the Pa- 
cific Coast but the prevailing view 
which distinguishes this region, includ- 
ing its employers, is that this form of 
bargaining helps to solve more prob- 
lems than it creates,” Kennedy notes. 

On the West Coast, association bar- 
gaining has become dominant enough 
to bring a further refinement—the fed- 
erated employer association. This is an 
extension of the collective approach; 
employer associations from many in- 
dustries combine to receive guidance 
from labor relations experts. END 
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Verifax outperforms any other 
copier you can name! 


Compare the lowest priced Veri- 
fax Copier —the $99.50 Bantam — 
with any other copier at any price! 

It gives you all the extras of 
Kodak’s completely different 
copying method. Copies all writ- 
ing, typing, drawing— ballpoint, 
crayon, what have you? Makes 
one- or two-sided copies, copies 
on printed office forms, or card 
stock. Makes translucent white- 
print-machine “masters.”’ Even off- 
set masters, with low-cost adapter! 


3 
DOES MORE... COSTS LESS 


MISSES NOTHING 


Price shown ts manufacturer’s suggested price 
and is subject to change without notice. 


Copying 


Another important point: 5 or 
more Verifax copies can be made 
at a time for 2'4¢ each. They’re 
on white bond-type paper, too— 
the kind you prefer to get and are 
proud to send. They are as perma- 
nent as typed letters—as easy to 
read, handle, file, or mail. 

Why wait? Even the smallest 
office will save the Verifax Ban- 
tam’s $99.50 cost in a few months. 


eeeeeeecececesesces MAIL COUPON TODAY eeoeoeeeee eee ee eeees 


PAYS TO HAVE A BANTAM IN EVERY 
DEPARTMENT! HOW ABOUT YOURS? 


It’s not unusual to find 20, 30, 40 o1 
more Verifax Copiers in larger com- 
panies. Lets everyone make copies 
right on the spot—right in his own 
department. The savings in “travel 
time” to a distant copier soon pays 
for your new copier. 

Phone local Verifax Dealer for free 
demonstration. See “Yellow Pages” 
under duplicating or photocopying. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 


343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send booklet describing Verifax Copiers and short 21-5 
cuts for boss and secretary. Also names of nearby dealers. 
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In Labor 


Struck New York Hospitals Carry On, 


Are Adamant on Union Recognition 


Nonprofessional hospital workers—nurses’ aides, or- 
derlies, kitchen help, elevator operators, and other house- 
keeping employees—last week struck six of New York 
City’s 31 voluntary nonprofit hospitals. Nine other in- 
stitutions faced walkouts as members of Local 1199 of 
the Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Union main- 
tained picket lines at midweek despite an injunction 
and a threat of contempt proceedings. 

I'he union claimed its strike impaired services at the 
institutions, but the hospitals reported patients were 
being serviced “adequately, with the help of volunteers.” 
Police estimated that only 1,200 nonprofessional em- 
ployees of about 3,500 were actually on strike. 

I'he strike climaxed a four-month dispute over union 
recognition. Voluntary nonprofit hospitals are exempt 
from federal and state labor legislation. The hospitals 
declared their willingness to give wage increases and 
fringe improvements, and to set up grievance machinery. 
But, at midweek, they remained adamant in their re- 
fusal to bargain with the union. The union has mus- 
tered the support of the city’s central labor organization 
in bringing pressure on C ity Hall for a settlement. But 
efforts by Mayor Robert F. Wagner to work out a com- 
promise failed early in the week. 


ILGWU, Fearing “Anti-Labor Climate,” 
Will Raise $5-Million Strike Fund 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’. Union, 
long known for its policy of industrial peace, this week 
decided to raise a $5-million strike fund in view of what 
it fears is “a developing anti-labor climate.” 

According to the ILGWU, employer resistance is 
much tougher now, particularly in the South, and walk- 
outs are frequently necessary. 

Moreover, strikes no longer can be financed on a 
“hit-or-miss basis.” For instance ILGWU noted, the 
strike in the dress industry last year and others since 
then cost the union more than $3-million. 


Strikes Started in First Quarter 
Up 20% Over Same Period Last Year 


The number of strikes started in the first quarter of 
1959 showed a sharp increase—a 20% rise—over the cor- 
responding months of 1958, according to preliminary 
figures released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Man- 
days of idleness were twice those lost in the first three 
months of 1958, 

Even so, BLS noted that the number of new strikes 
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for the first quarter was less than in any postwar year 
prior to 1958, and the number of workers involved in 
strikes was at a relatively low level. 

Revised figures for 1958, just out, show 3,694 strikes 
started, involved slightly more than 2-million workers; 
over-all, strikes caused 2 23.9-million man-days of idleness. 
All these totals exceeded those of peaceful 1957, when 
3,673 strikes idled 1.4-million workers and 16.5-million 
man-days were lost. 


North Carolina Guardsmen Move In 


As Textile Strike Violence Grows 


National Guardsmen moved into a second major labor 
dispute this week as North Carolina state troops rein- 
forced 55 state, county, and local police in Henderson, 
N. C. National Guard units are also patroling eastern 
Kentucky coalfields (BW—May9’59,p26). 

Gov. Luther H. Hodges “reluctantly” ordered the 
state’s adjutant general to send Guard units into Hender- 
son after a new outbreak of violence in the 26-week strike 
by the Textile Workers Union of America against the 
Harriet & Henderson Cotton Mills. 

Massed pickets attacked nonstrikers with shotguns, 
bottles, and rocks at the end of second-shift operations 
at the company’s two mills Monday night. 


NBC Show Goes On, Despite Picket Line 


It was hard for picketing T'V cameraman Vince Di 
Pietro to keep his mind on a strike against NBC when 
Dagmar ignored a National Assn. of Broadcast Engi- 
neers & Technicians picket line recently. 

When technicians quit work early this month, NBC 
supervisors and executives took over. ‘Training for just 
such emergencies enabled the network to continue op- 
erations. At times, telecasts lacked professional finesse— 
but the programs were on the air. 

NABET’s dispute with the network started over a tape 
made in France. Although NBC sent nine union tech- 
nicians to Paris, the union contends that some nonunion 
people were used in taping a show for Dave Garroway. 
At midweek, both parties were meeting late into the 
night in an effort to reach a settlement. 
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READY TO ROLL...WITH CHAMPION PAPERS 


It may be a train order or freight list. It might be a waybill, a purchase order or 
a register receipt. Whatever the business transaction, chances are it’s on Champion > WPiO 
' Se ve ; ye NOR » PAPERS 
bond or mimeograph papers; for among Champion’s wide selection of. weights a a 
and colors there is one to suit every business need. They are smooth, strong, 
lint-free and have all the essential qualities of good business papers. Careful 
matching of papers to specific uses and the continuously expanding facilities, 
which mean prompt deliveries of all grades, are among the many ways Champion 
serves its customers better. 
The Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. District Sales Officesin New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia. Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas, and San Francisco. Distributors 


in every major city. Makers of quality coated and uncoated papers for books, magazines, envelopes, . 
labels, boxwraps, greeting cards, business forms, tags, tablets, food packaging. and many other uses. » > 


CHAMPION sEeTs THE PACE IN PAPERMAKING 





Imagination in steel...by Wheeling 


How ribbons of 
Wheeling Steel bring you 
more car for your money 


The world’s greatest tailors aren’t found in Paris 
or New York. They’re America’s motor car manu- 
facturers. Every year, they develop practical and 
eye-pleasing patterns... buy miles-long ribbons 
of steel... then cut and form this versatile metal 
into the cars you drive. 


Like all good designers, they strive for crea- 
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tions you'll like and that will serve you well. In 
order to do this important job, they constantly 
require new and better steels. 

Wheeling has supplied them from the very 
beginning. Today’s Wheeling steel, for example, is 
more workable, yet stronger. And it was Wheeling 
who developed sorTirEe Galvanized Steel Sheets, 








thereby giving extra life to the car parts that take 
the most abuse. 


We, at Wheeling, are continuing our research 


so that future cars will have even tougher, more 
dependable steel. Wheeling Steel Corporation, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 

IT’S WHEELING STEEL! 





The old idea that lubrication is just mainte- 
nance routine is breaking up like old-type 
grease under the speaker’s gavel. 

Here at the Texaco Research Center in 
Beacon, N. Y.—largest such facility—-Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers learn the latest in 
lubricant technology and how to apply it as 
a major factor in cost control. 


LUBRICATION 


Thus, they can help your maintenance, 
production and purchasing people apply the 
principles of Organized Lubrication to 
reduce your costs. 

Send for our book: “Management Prac- 
tices that Control Costs via Organized Lubri- 
cation.” The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., Dept. B-92. 


organized 
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IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 





















PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK There’s a great deal of confusion as to the relative responsibilities 
MAY 16, 1959 of passengers and carriers in air travel. 


Whether you board a company plant-hopping plane or the latest jet, 
you are governed by a maze of rules ranging from international treaties 


and Civil Aeronautics Board regulations to the negligence laws of the 
smallest state. 









There’s a common belief that a commercial airline is always legally 

WEEK responsible for your safety whether or not you follow the line’s safety rules. 
A BUSHtEsS It’s true that airlines are held to extraordinary standards of care, but if you 
fail to tighten your seat belt when advised to, or wander down the aisle 
when you should stay seated, you’ll have a hard time collecting damages 
from the airline, if any injury results. 


The wise thing is to insure yourself and your property whenever you 
fly. While you’re not without legal protection against airlines and air- 
ports, a claim is subject to so many restrictions that a settlement may not 
compensate for your losses. Often, too, litigation can drag on for years. 


A dozen or more companies furnish accident coverage on common 
carriers, including airplanes. If you want separate air insurance, you'll 
find that most companies will write up to $100,000, and yearly the cost will 
range from $55 to $85. Many air travelers buy individual trip coverage (25¢ 
for $6,250), but if you fly a lot, you’ll probably find an annual policy is a 
better buy. However, you will pay a lower rate for a basic (common carrier) 
accident policy that covers air travel. 
























What about insurance protection while traveling on private planes? 
The best bet is to have your basic policy (designed for scheduled flights) 
endorsed to cover such travel. This will cost about $2 per $1,000 insurance, 
usually with a $50,000 limit. 






Few states have limitations on liability where public carriers are 
concerned. But flights that start or terminate in a foreign country are 
governed by the Warsaw Treaty. This limits the liability of airlines on 
international flights to about $8,300—but proposals to raise this ceiling 
are now being considered. However, if a passenger’s negligence can be 
proved, the airline may be exonerated wholly or in part from a claim. 

















No matter where you fly, if you sustain any personal injury, file your 
claim immediately. If it looks like a lawsuit, don’t lose any time. Action 
must be taken on a foreign claim within two years, about the same as for 
domestic suits. In this country, the rules that govern civil action for per- 
sonal and property damages apply. You can sue at an airline’s headquarters 
or at any place where the company can properly be served with a summons. 
If your injury occurred during an international flight, you can bring action 
in any country served by the line. 






If you fly often in private planes, keep this in mind: Owners and pilots 
of private planes do not owe you the same responsibility that commercial 
planes do. In privately owned aircraft, the regular rules of negligence 
apply. In case of injury, you can collect damages only if the owner or 
pilot was negligent—and you weren't. 


One complicating factor is the guest statutes enacted by many states. 
This “invitee rule” exempts owners and pilots of private craft from liability 
to social passengers, unless the pilot displays gross negligence. For example, 
the family of a girl invited to accompany a reporter friend on an assign- ,7, 














PERSONAL BUSINESS (continued) 
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ment was unable to recover damages when the girl was killed in a helicopter 
crash. The reporter’s suit, however, was successful since his firm had 
hired the plane. 


As for your baggage, airlines—like railroads—are responsible. You’re 
entitled to compensation for damage caused by their negligence, but domes- 
tic lines generally limit their liability (usually $200 to $250). You can pay an 
excess value charge, but this is not really insurance. Say you're carrying 
$600 worth of baggage, you can declare its value at that amount, but 
this serves merely as a guide to greater liability should there be a claim. 
The excess value charge usually is around 15¢ per $100. 


If you’re on an international junket, the baggage value limit is about 
$7.53 per lb. Keep in mind that both here and abroad you should report 
baggage loss immediately. 


If you feel you’re neglecting your family every time you take off for 
an afternoon of golf, just remember that a few rounds on the links will 
make you a pleasanter man to live with. 


A new medical report says that golf contributes to your physical and 
mental fitness, and is good for morale. The study traces the effects of the 
game on your tensions: As you play the course, you relax, your guards are 
down, so to speak, and you become more congenial. 


Also, doctors generally agree that heart attacks appear to be asso- 
ciated—along with other factors—more with lack of physical activity and 
poor health habits than with hard work and overexercise. 


It’s getting easier to find a good golf course, too. Contrary to “19th- 
hole” guesses, more private golf courses are reappearing on the national 
scene. But they still number 1,462 fewer than the 4,448 counted in 1931. 


The National Golf Foundation reports that since World War II, the total 
of private country clubs and golf courses being constructed outnumbers 
other types of links. Last year, 70 private clubs with 9 or 18 holes opened, 
13 expanded, and 70 new clubs and 25 additions were under construction. 


As for players, there were almost 1.7-million at private clubs last year; 
1%-million at semi-private clubs; and 1.6-million at municipal courses— 
a total increase of 754,840 since 1950. To help accommodate the burgeon- 
ing numbers, 48 more semi-private clubs opened last year, and 8 were 
enlarged. Under construction are 62 more and 22 additions. 


Potpourri: Haberdashers report increased sales of colorful plumage 
to business executives for leisure hours. Staging a comeback are evening 
shirts with flat lace fronts and embroidered smoking jackets popular in the 
19th Century. New on the scene are sleeping coats (short nightshirts) in 
patterned and solid color silks. . . . Auto Europe’s 1959 edition of the 
ABC’s of European Auto Travel is available free from the corporation’s 
headquarters at 24 West 58th St., New York. . . . Two floribundas and a 
hybrid tea rose are the 1960 winners of the All-American Rose Selections. 
New title holders: Garden Party, a white and pink hybrid tea; Fire King, 
vermilion floribunda; and Sarabande, a scarlet-orange floribunda. They’ll 
be available for planting in the fall. . . . Your night driving will be safer 
if you make it a habit to wear sunglasses during excessive exposure to 
sunlight, says the Eye Research Foundation. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 16, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





Directing traffic for 2200 tph 


1. 


2. 


BARGE UNLOADING—Coal re- 
claimed by belt feeders is fed to 
two belt conveyors delivering to 
transfer tower where it may be 
directed to outside storage or 
bunkers. 


COAL CONVEYING—T wo Link- 
Belt 48-in. wide inclined belt 
conveyors route coal to crusher. 
Each has a capacity of 1100 tph 
at speeds of 485 fpm. 


LINK-BELT coal handling system 
adds to efficiency of Thos. H. Allen 
generating station at Memphis 


A this new and highly efficient Memphis power station, designed 
by Burns and Roe, Inc., coal is carried from barge to storage to 
bunkers at capacities up to 2200 tons per hour. The entire system 
of Link-Belt coal handling conveyors is operated by one man from 
a central control panel. 

This huge Link-Belt coal handling network is a product of more 
than 80 years’ experience. Before the advent of commercial elec- 
tricity, Link-Belt was already establishing a reputation for efficient 
coal handling equipment in steam generating plants. 

Today Link-Belt serves as a single source and responsibility for 
complete coal conveying systems or components . . . for both central 
stations and boiler houses. For details, write to Link-Belt Company, 
Dept. AV, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. Ask for Book 2410. It 
shows the latest in layouts and equipment for power plants, large 
and small. 


One source... one responsibility for materials 
handling, processing and power 
transmission equipment 


el 


3, STOCKPILING is accomplished 4, BUNKER LOADING—Two Link- 5, SCREENING—Link-Belt bar 


by the Link-Belt movable and 
stationary stackers. Both are 
equipped with Link-Belt 60-in. 
‘vite conveyor belts. 


Belt 48-in. bunker conveyors are 
equipped with trippers to dis- 
tribute coal to bunkers at the 
rate of 1100 tons per hour. 


screen in water intake pump 
house protects pumps and other 
equipment from debris. cleans 
water tor condenser cooling. 
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ANNUAL BANQUET in black-tie is stand- 
ard ritual at conventions, such as the Maga- 
zine Publishers Assn. at Greenbrier. 


The Conventions— 
SHt 
yeas’ or Work, Hard Play 


Trade and sales meetings 
mix thinking, golf, socializing. 
Resort hotels are drawing an in- 
creasing share. 


Last week some 200 members and 
guests of the Magazine Publishers Assn. 
spent three days luxuriating at ‘The 
Greenbrier, posh resort hotel at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. (pictures). 

What drew them was MPA’s 40th 
annual spring meeting—plus the golf, 
tennis, swimming, fine food, and _se- 
cluded luxury that ever since the war 
have been luring an increasing share 
of conventioneering Americans to the 
resort hotels. MPA shared The Green- 
brier with several other business groups, 
including the Man-Made Fiber Assn., 


GOLF dominates the leisure hours, Wives (above) try a putting 
tournament, while their husbands (right) tangle in a longer range 


links battle that counts as serious work. 
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a Dodge division sales meeting, and the 
Investment Bankers Assn. A couple of 
weeks before, the huge hotel was crack- 
ing at the seams with the addition of 
700 members of the American Assn. 
of Advertising Agencies. 

(he boom is being shared by all 
sorts and conditions of resort hotels. 
(heir managers have just wound up a 
convention of their own, at Boca Raton, 
Fla. There they discussed ways and 
means of snaring still more of the busi- 
ness trade, as distinguished from their 
regular vacation and family business 
page 18+). The American penchant for 
conventions—increasingly bearing the 
more elegant label of conferences—has 
reached its de luxe flowering in these 
rural spas that once were the exclusive 
domain of wealthy families and dow- 
agers who are moving over for the 
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W )RKING SESSIONS filled MPA’s mornings. That, too, INFORMAL GROUPS found time for leisure chats or shop talk 
is imost a must for business gatherings. against a sun-drenched playtime background. 


COUNTRY QUIET, luxury style, is there for the 
conventioneer who just wants to take it easy, letting 
Dobbin do the work on a tree-shaded back road. 


THE COCKTAIL HOUR, outdoors (left) or inside, is 
an integral part of every resort convention, a pleasant 
prelude to the evening’s business. 
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—John E. Bateman 
Chief Tool Engineer 
Hamilton Standard Div, 
United Aircraft Corp. 
Windsor Locks 
Connecticut 


f 





Hamilton Standard 
division of United Aircraft Corporation 


“regularly turns to outside 
tool and die manufacturers 
for many of its tooling needs” 





Read Mr. Bateman’s complete letter: 


“In supplying today’s needs in aircraft accessories 
and in anticipating the requirements of tomorrow’s 
spacecraft. Hamilton Standard must design and build 
its products to meet gauge-like specifications. As flight 
technology advances further into the space age, the 
more exacting and faster-changing the requirements 
become. 

“The company regularly turns to outside tool and 
die manufacturers for many of its tooling needs, 
simple or complex, in the aircraft propeller line or 
in jet aircraft accessory products. 

“These specialists understand our unique problems 
and many have developed their facilities accordingly. 
They more or less have become partners in helping us 
to meet the inherently rapidly changing requirements 
of our business.”’ 

Contract tooling plants have the economical answer 
to many of your tooling needs. They are always geared 
to tackle and solve new problems, fast. Try them. 


National Tool & Die 
Manufacturers Association 


906 Public Square Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


WRITE TODAY for NTDMA Directory of Member Plants and Services 

...@n Organization of over 1,000 companies that design and manufacture 
special tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, gages, molds and special machinery, 
and do precision machining; located throughout the U. S. and Canada. 


IT PAYS TO GO OUTSIDE FOR SPECIAL TOOLING 
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growing number of 
guests. 

¢ An American Convention—Going to 
conventions—whether in cities or resorts 
—is not a purely American phenomenon, 
but it is surely more deeply rooted 
here than in other countries—more of 
a social convention, some wag has said. 
Just about everyone in the U.S. can go 
to some kind of convention, be he hod 
carrier, teacher, banker, or top indus- 
trialist. The conventions may vary in 
purpose, size, cost, usefulness, but one 
way or another they all manifest the 
American passion for “getting together.” 

The variations are wide indeed. At 
one end of the spectrum is the old- 
fashioned, raucous jamboree typical of 
the early years of the American Legion, 
where horseplay and revelry overshad- 
owed more serious aims. This type of 
meeting is markedly on the wane. 

At the other extreme are such pon- 
derous and sedate gatherings as the 
American Economic Assn. or the Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers. Here hard- 
working technical experts read learned 
papers aimed at winning the profes- 
sional recognition of universities and 
industry. Seldom is there anything so 
frivolous as an ordinary speech; most 
of the enlivenment comes from the 
sideshow activities of job hunting and 
emplovers body-snatching from each 
other. 

Between the extremes lies a variety 
of business conventions, most of them 
falling into two broad groups: 

Annual sales meetings, on a national 
or regional basis, which have long since 
become standard business procedure. 

Industry associations. Most trade 
and industry groups have discovered 
that they must stage successful conven- 
tions in order to keep their vitality. 

Mostly, the company meetings of 
salesmen or distributors are hard-work- 
ing affairs—once Air-Way Branches, 
Inc., put its convened distributors to 
work selling vacuum cleaners house-to- 
house (BW—Dec.6’58,p48). At the vers 
least they have sharp focus on inspira- 
tion sessions on the hard sell. Sales 
pep meetings can cost real money when 
they're national in scope. Earlier this 
year International Business Machines 
brought 1,500 or so of its top salesmen 
to San Francisco from all over the lot; 
even the remainder of the sales force 
was tied into the convention by closed- 
circuit TV. 

Desire to tap the ripe postwar con- 
sumer markets and stiff competition to 
win attention of top-notch dealers and 
distributors have combined to make 
big business out of incentive trips to 
special sales meetings. Thus Gibson 
Refrigerator Co. has signed a $1-million 
contract with Eastern Air Lines to fly 
5,000 distributors, dealers, salesmen, 
and their wives to Puerto Rico. There, 
in batches of 250 at a time, they will 
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Mian who 
«never uses” 
the railroads 


The food he’s eating... 
The airplane he’s riding in... 
The car waiting for him 
at the airport... 
The new ranch house 
he'll sleep in tonight... 


They’ve come to him all or part of the 
way on the railroads — either as 
raw materials, as component parts, 
or as finished products. 


Man who “never uses” the railroads? 
There’s never a day when he doesn’t! 


Railroads carry more of the things you 
use than any other form of transporta- 
tion. And they save you money, too 
— because railroads are a low-cost 
way of shipping freight. 


Financially sound, progressive, and 
strong railroads are essential to a dy- 
namic American economy and to our 
national defense. It is of vital interest 
to everyone that the railroads be given 
the equality of treatment and oppor- 
tunity upon which their health de- 
pends — now and in the future. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 














IDEAL 


CEMENT COMPANY 


ooo 2 Consistent 
program of expansion 





/deal’s new plant at Tijeras, New Mexico, nearing completion 
At Ideal, a consistent program of mod- 
ernization and expansion of production 
facilities keeps the company’s cement 
production current with the growth of 
the country. 


IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 


LISTED ON THE NEW YORK AND PACIFIC COAST STOCK EXCHANGES 


45 PLANTS AND 4 TERMINALS SERVING SOME OF THE MOST RAPIDLY GROWING AREAS OF THE NATION 
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be all-expense guests of the company 
at the Caribe Hilton. 

As for the huge trade exhibitions— 
such as the houseware show at Atlantic 
City—they draw thousands of independ- 
ent dealers and distributors. Manufac- 
tures at the scene ply them with en- 
tertainment and bait their order books 
with gimmicks, and exhibits. 

In the postwar period the industry 
and trade association conventions have 
also grown into mammoth affairs. Only 
a few cities have facilities to handle the 
really big ones such as the National 
Automobile Dealers Assn. At these 
conventions, suppliers and manufactur- 
ers go all out with lavish “hospitality 
suites’ to impress the trade and open 
up some new outlets. 

One of the biggest of all is the an- 
nual convention of the American Bank- 
ers Assn., whose 14,000 attendance can 
be squeezed into very few cities indeed. 
The meetings draw bankers from largest 
to smallest; some of the big banks will 
sink up to $60,000 in a hospitality 
suite in the hope of drawing new busi- 
ness from smaller banks. 

Sometimes the entertainment com- 

petition becomes fierce. At the Edison 
Electric Institute, things reached a 
point where General Electric, Westing- 
house, and Allis-Chalmers—the three 
big suppliers of heavy apparatus for 
utilities—agreed to take turns every third 
year in throwing the party. 
e Enter the Resorts—\W hen the resort 
hotels—safely secluded from the hurlvy- 
burly of the metropolitan areas—got 
into the convention business they in- 
troduced a new note. The flambovance 
and commercialism of many of th« 
older shows was replaced by a few days 
of luxurious living, spiced with refined 
business contacts and high-level formal 
programs. Business deals, to be sure, 
are sometimes started or even con- 
cluded, but such trafficking is frowned 
on except in private, friendly conversa- 
tion. Very frequently, the meeting per- 
mits only a small infusion of outsiders— 
suppliers or customers—and for these 
few most dealings are off limits. 

This special type of resort hotel con- 
vention is the elite one. Conventioneers 
can scarcely be distinguished from th¢ 
hotel’s regular guests except by the 
identification badges that go with ever 
American convention. And the gather 
ings are kept smallish both by the limits 
of the hotel’s facilities and the fact that 
they draw mostly from higher, bigger- 
expense-account echelons of business. 
¢ Case in Point—-The Magazine Pub- 
lishers’ confab at The Greenbrier last 
week was thoroughly typical of the re 
sort hotel convention. The MPA dc- 
voted the first day to committee reports 
and pressing industry problems. In the 
evening, special committees met. 

For the rest of the time, it was half 
work, half plav—with businessmen torn 
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the best fire protection money can buy! 


Most people think that all automatic sprinkler systems are much the same... but nothing could be further from 
the truth. They vary in durability, reliability and the speed with which they apply water to the fire. 7 7 7 During 
the past 89 years of research and development Grinnell has invented and perfected sprinkler heads, nozzles, 
projectors, release devices, alarms, valves and other components for practically every conceivable need. When 
these are incorporated into fire protection systems executed in accord with Grinnell research and experience, 
engineered to your special needs, fabricated in Grinnell shops, and installed by expert Grinnell erection crews... 
you have protection which no ordinary sprinkler system can match. Let Grinnell recommend the best system 
for you. Write Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence 1, R.I., or to the Grinnell Fire Protection office near you. 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS SINCE 1870 G i R | N N Ee L L 
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How BEMIS 





flexible packaging adds extra dimension to sales 





ers buy their feed in Bemis dress-print bags. 
Stitched into dresses, these prints keep farm 
women at the height of fashion . . . keep feed 
sales up, too! Could a Bemis flerible packag- 
ing idea put double-life into your product’s 
selling effort? Write to the address below. 


WHERE FLEXIBLE PACKAGING 
IDEAS ARE BORN... 








DOUBLE UP AND DOUBLE SALES! Gloves and 
scarf. Swimsuit and beach coat. “‘His’’ and 
“Hers’’ sets. Alert merchandisers put relat- 
ed items in Bemis double-pocket poly pack- 
ages and two sales grow where one grew 
before! Like bread and butter, bigger profits 
go naturally with Bemis flexible packaging. 





— 


Bemis may already be making the better package you need—vwrite to: 
Product Development, 408-D Pine Street, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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either wav by the irresistible urges to 
play golf and to talk shop with other 
businessmen. By a generally accepted 
ritual, mornings are given over to meet- 
ings on serious subjects—the word 
“challenge” usually appearing in the 
topic. For the MPA, it was “Defining 
loday’s Challenge.” On one day, the 
opening session was highlighted by a 
panel of outsiders, McGeorge Bundy, 
Dean of Harvard College, James R. 
Killian, Jr., special assistant on science 
and technology to Pres. Eisenhower, 
and Alan T. Waterman, director of 
the National Science Foundation. 

Bundy twitted the publishers skill- 
fully on what he called the totally in- 
adequate and often incompetent cever- 
age given to science by editors and 
reporters. 

In the evening, after the ritual cock- 
tail hour and at the equally ritual an- 
nual banquet, the conferees heard 
Barbara Ward, contributing editor of 
the London Economist, speak _ bril- 
liantly on the world challenge that the 
U.S. must face, and the part that 
her listeners had to play in facing it. 

Such a schedule of intellectual activi- 
ties is fairly standard for a resort hotel 
convention. The talks—serious, some- 
times valuable and interesting—serve as 
a psvchic payoff for the enjoyment of 
the other half of the meeting—the hard 
plav in the afternoon. This conscience 
factor helps account for the remarkably 
high attendance at formal mectings, 
which start at a dawn-like 9 a.m. 

In the happy afternoons, a_ golf 
tournament is inevitable. After each 
morning meeting, the convention scat- 
ters over acres of countryside. For the 
ladies, there is likely to be a putting 
tournament; tennis, horseshoe pitching, 
riding, and just plain sitting in luxury 
are available for all. Places such as 
The Greenbrier even have mineral 
baths. 

From the conventioneers, you can get 
very mixed opinions on the hard value 
of their gatherings. Certainly, there 
are the intangible benefits of renewing 
old acquaintances and making new 
business friendships. Rare is the busi 
nessman who will call the meeting a 
mere paid vacation. 

On the other hand, at least in the 
case of the trade associations, little 
of their real work is done at the meet- 
ing. That is handled by year-around 
committees and regional sessions of 
small panels. 

But for the individual, some work 
gets done, no matter how relaxed the 
atmosphere. Judgments of people are 
made, ideas and problems discussed 
over cocktails and meals. 

Whatever the value, it’s a sure bet 
that more and more of the business 
community will be enjoying the work- 
play pattern that has grown up in so 
many fancy spas. END 
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Robert Harding, right, assistant chief engineer of Arma division, American Bosch Arma Corporation, points out to Frank McShane, cost-improve 
ment expert, the high quality and contrast of an 11”x17” stock print reduced from an original 22”x 34” drawing. The print is a sample of 
run off on an offset duplicator from an inexpensive offset paper master prepared xerographically by XeroX Model 1218 copying equipment 


Mf? MA SAVES *82,000 YEARLY 


... reproducing 


Arma Division, American Bosch Arma 
Corporation, is saving $82,000 a year 
in the rapid reproduction of engineer- 
ing drawings, drawing-change notices, 
specification sheets, and parts lists. 
Arma manufactures midget brains for 
missiles and other intricate electronic 
devices. 

The $82,000 economy results from 
the installation of XeroX® Model 1218 
copying equipment and offset duplicat- 
ing to supplant conventional drawing- 
reproduction methods. 

XeroX Model 1218 copying equip- 
ment, operating on the principles of 


engineering drawings 
drawing-change notices 
specifications sheets 


° parts lists 


xerography—clean, fast, dry, electro- 
static—prepares inexpensive offset pa- 
per masters from original engineering 
drawings of A to D size. 

The larger drawings are reduced 
with fine legibility to 12”x 18” masters, 
from which multiple prints are quickly 
run off on offset duplicators. 

The quality of copies is superb. Yet, 
prints cost so little that engineers are 
encouraged to discard them after use, 
rather than re-file them. 

Drawing-change notices now reach 
production lines and suppliers faster 
than ever before. 







An Arma engineering library of « 


pendable drawings provides prints 
off in advance of actual need, fo 
gineers’ self-service availability. 


Xerography can help you, too. Wri 
for proof-of-performance folders show 
ing how companies of all kinds and 
sizes are speeding paperwork duplicat 
ing and saving thousands of dolla: 
yearly by xerography. Haloid Xero» 
Inc., 59-11X Haloid Street, Rochest: 
3, New York. Branch offices in prin 
cipal U.S. and Canadian cities. 
Overseas: Rank Xerox Ltd., Lond 


HALOID 
XEROX 














Conventions: 2 


Resorts Bid for Business Trade 


The executive setting out for a busi- 
ness convention these days more often 
than not has a pair of swimming trunks 
stashed away in his bag and a set of 
golf clubs slung over his shoulder (page 
176). Chances, too, are that the missis 
and kids are going along to what used 
to be strictly a male shindig. 

Chis growing trend to make weighty 
decisions in an informal atmosphere is 
turning into a real bonanza for resort 
hotels. In many cases, it’s rescuing 
hotels that just a few years ago were 
on the skids. The industry estimates 
that $500-million is spent each year on 
business meetings in hotels. 
¢ More for Resorts—At last week’s 
meeting of the Resort Hotel Committee 
of the American Hotel Assn. in Boca 
Raton, Fla., the burning question was: 
How can more of this money be steered 
to resort hotels? 

The delegates agreed that last winter 
was the best season ever for their con 
vention business; and latest bookings 
indicate that this summer will reach a 
new peak, as more and more resorts 
open and close their seasons with con- 
ventions. Many hotels make their big 
sales pitch to this year-round market 
rather than to the regular vacationist, 
who is purely seasonal. 
¢ Choice Spots—Many of the biggest 
convention-minded hotels are located 
in major resort centers. Atlantic City 
has concentrated on conventions for a 
long time, but Miami and Las Vegas 
are stepping up their efforts for a bigger 
share of this lucrative business. 

But there’s another important group, 
a more rural variety, scattered through- 
out the country. These resort hotels 
range in size from a few rooms to around 
600 and are open anywhere from eight 
weeks to all vear. 
¢ Getting Business—In the fight for 
convention business, resort hotels often 
start at a disadvantage because thev 
are not so well known as their big city 
competitors. To overcome this, some 
areas, where there is a concentration of 
hotels, arrange joint publicity. In other 
cases, family-owned resort hotels sell out 
to chains that are experienced in han- 
dling convention business and that have 
facilities for nationwide booking. 

Another solution is offered by or- 
ganizations such as Robert F. Warner, 
Inc., of New York. Warner represents 
72 independent resort hotels in the 
U.S. and West Indies, offers nation- 
wide booking facilities, and serves as 
consultant on convention business. 
¢ Peaks and Dips—Big resort hotels— 
particularly the de luxe and isolated 
variety—have been riding a roller coaster 
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for 30 years. Business boomed in the 
1920s, slumped in the 1930s, then 
thrived on World War II prosperity. 
In the postwar period, changing social 
patterns rather than economic condi- 
tions sent many of them into decline. 

After the wartime restrictions on 
travel were lifted, more and more peo- 
ple spent their vacations on the move. 
(he expanding airlines wafted people 
to Florida, the West Indies, and Eu- 
rope. The day was dying when many 
families spent the whole summer or 
winter season at a resort. 

By the early 1950s, weeds were grow- 
ing on many hotel golf courses, and re- 
sort people faced up to the fact that to 
survive they had to sell themselves to 
a new brand of customers. Many set 
up specialized sales departments, and 
the prime target was the expanding field 
of business meetings. 

One thing that worked to their ad- 
vantage was the fact that airplane travel 
turned out to be a two-sided coin. It 
hurt the resort vacation business, but 
it made it possible for companies to 
hold bigger centralized meetings and to 
take people to out-of-the-way places. 
¢ Who Comes—Most of the gatherings 
are some form of sales meeting. Re- 
gional sales forces are brought together 
to view new products, or distributors 
are collected for pep talks. The resort 
atmosphere is often favored for incen- 
tive trips especially when the families 
are brought along. Sheraton Hotels es- 
timates that 80% of the business meet- 
ings at resort hotels are either sales, 
incentive, or a combination of the two. 
¢ Sales Pitch—-To promote themselves 
as the perfect business meeting place, 
resort hotels make this sales pitch: 

A resort hotel usually is isolated. This 
means that the meetings can be fully 
controlled. Men are more likely to 
show up for meetings on time, and in 
greater numbers. Then, there isn’t the 
same urge or opportunity to visit the 
night spots and wake up bleary-eved in 
the morning. Often the hotel will co- 
operate by closing its recreational facili- 
ties to make sure that everyone shows 
up for an important event. 

Resorts are physically attractive. Most 
hotels going after meeting business 
boast several golf courses, swimming 
pools, tennis courts, and good country 
air. These features attract the wives 
and children. Resort hotels also are 
matching their city competition with 
air conditioning and staffs trained to 
keep programs running smoothly. 

The meeting group can plan activities 
as though it were at a private club—es- 
pecially when it takes up most or all of 


the hotel. Many groups, particularly 
those that include wives, stress outdoor 
activities such as picnics. 

e Case in Point—The French Lick Ho- 
tel, a famous old resort hotel in south- 
ern Indiana, is a good example of what's 
happening in the industry. In the 
1920s, French Lick was a rich man’s 
playground where vacationers from New 
York, Chicago, and St. Louis gathered 
to drink the best bootleg whiskey, spend 
the nights gambling, and be revived in 
the morning in mineral spring baths. 

In its heyday, French Lick was served 
by special trains from Chicago that 
pulled into a private siding; but after 
the crash of {929 and the repeal of 
prohibition in 1933, business slid down- 
hill until World War II. Prosperity 
and travel restrictions returned French 
Lick to capacity business until 1945. 

In the changing postwar vacation pat- 
terns, the hotel slipped badly, and the 
crusade against illegal gambling in the 
area in 1949 struck the final blow. In 
1952, French Lick went into receiver- 
ship and passed through several hands 
until it was bought by Sheraton Corp. 
of America in 1955. From then on, 
the resort aspects of the business faded 
into the background. 
¢ Starting Point—The idea of using 
French Lick for meetings wasn’t ex- 
actly an innovation. In 1925, a special 
building with 160 rooms and a con- 
vention hall was built. But the owner, 
Tom Taggart—one-time U.S. senator 
and Democratic National Chairman— 
was thinking more in terms of political 
gatherings than of sales meetings. 

Sheraton used the old convention hall 
as a starting point, and spent over $3- 
million to put the hotel back in shape. 
From a low in 1953, when gross sales 
were a little over $1-million—conven- 
tion business already accounted for al- 
most 70%—bookings built up to this 
year’s expected $2.8-million. Of this, 
over 85% is due to meetings, and a 
large part of the remainder to transient 
business. Few of this year’s customers 
have nostalgic memories of big nights 
at Brown’s Casino across the road. 
¢ Two-Way Growth—Another well 
known old resort hotel, Whiteface Inn, 
on Lake Placid, shows what’s happening 
to many of the old-line family summer 
haunts. When its usual summer va- 
cation business began to fall off after 
the war, Whiteface began to book busi- 
ness meetings for spring and fall. By 
1953, this amounted to 60% of sales— 
about $280,000. Last year, convention 
sales accounted for $650,000 out of 
$900,000 in a season stretching from 
May 24 to Oct. 15. And the hotel’s 
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man- on-the 2 spot in Vienna 


Do your interests in Vienna call for first-hand For credit information, foreign currency valuations, 
supervision ? This Bank of America man has the market reports— whatever your business requires 
skill and experience it takes to handle the job. a phone call will put these financial specialists on 

Through its global facilities, our International the job, on-the-spot. 

Banking Organization offers you the services of such 
experts in leading trade centers all over the world. __ to look after your interests abroad. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London ® Manila * Tokyo * Yokohama ® Kobe * Osaka ® Bangkok ® Guam 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: New York © Mexico City * Milan © Zurich © Paris © Duesseldorf 
New Deihi © Havana ® Rio de Janeiro * Beirut * Buenos Aires BANK OF AMERICA— 
international: (a wholly owned subsidiary) New York © Duesseldorf * Singapore ® Paris * Beirut 
Guatemala City BANCA D’AMERICA E D'ITALIA: Milan © Rome © Genoa © Naples 
Florence @ Venice * 66 Branches throughout Italy CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE 


Get in touch with us soon. There’s no better way 


BANK OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST ANDO SAVINGS ASSOCIATION * MBR FD |! 
HEAD OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 20 *® LOS ANGELES 54 
BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL) NEW YORK CITY 
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Automatic Elbolift truck plays a vital part in new integrated system of packaging, han- 
dling and shipping in Continental Can Company's expanded coil handling program. 


$100,000 Saved in 
First Installation 


... because Continental Can Company listened to the bold, 
imaginative plan of their Materials Handling Manager. 


Could 15,000-lb. coils on pallets be loaded 
into and unloaded from boxcars as pro- 
posed? ‘‘Yes,’’ said Continental Can’s 
Materials Handling Engineer. He was 
right. Result: a $100,000 saving in capital 
investment through elimination of the 
overhead handling system which had 
been planned in the first installation. And 
savings will approach $1,000,000 over a 
12-month period as the program gets into 
full swing. 

Damage is common when coils are han- 
dled by crane in and out of open gondola 
railroad cars. To overcome this, Conti- 
nental’s Materials Handling Engineer 
proposed an integrated system of pack- 





Electric 
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aging, handling and shipping, utilizing 
boxcars. It required a new kind of lift 
truck, capable of handling the 15,000-lb. 
coils on 52”-square pallets, yet able to 
maneuver through an 8-ft. wide door and 
unload 4 coils from each end of a 40-ft. 
boxcar. 

Automatic Transportation solved the 
problem by developing the Elbolift. This 
unique truck can unload 8 coils from a 
boxcar in as little as 9 minutes, yet stacks 
coils 3 high. The Elbolift is available in 
capacities ranging from 12,000 to 25,000 
Ibs. In either battery-powered electric- 
driven or gas-powered electric-driven 
models. 


Advanced Materials Handling 
at Less Cost to You... 


A change in method will eventually save 
Continental Can Company $1,000,000. Mod- 
ern materials handling equipment can save 
money for your company, too, Let us put the 
facts before you. Just mail the coupon. 


0 Mail examples of how other companies received high 
returns on their investments in modern materials han- 
dling equipment. 


COMPANY 


Division of The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Dept, E-9, 93 West 87th St. Nome Title 
! 
| 
I 


0 Explain convenient plans for lease or purchase of 
Automatic Industrial Trucks. 





Chicago 20, Ill. 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDER OF 
ELECTRIC-DRIVEN INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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vacation season has been squeezed into 
seven midsummer weeks. 

Whiteface is trying to keep the best 
of both types of business by taking 
conventions in the spring and fall, and 
operating as a resort in between. This 
year, the traditional start and end of 
the vacation season—July Fourth and 
Labor Day weekends—have been re- 
served for business meetings. 
¢ The Pattern—Other long-established 
resort hotels follow more or less the 
same pattern. Most are lengthening 
their seasons, and all are counting for 
growth on the business meeting. While 
managers won’t give out figures, most 
agree that conventions can be a more 
profitable operation than vacationers. 
Meetings are group bookings, and as 
such are cheaper to handle. And thev 
often can be scheduled so that one 
group comes in as another goes out, 
leaving no periods of empty rooms. 
Another big plus is beverage sales. 

But perhaps the biggest worry of all 
—the weather—is eliminated for the ho- 
tel owner. A cold or rainy spell can 
bring vacation cancellations, and a few 
bad weather vears in a row can spell 
curtains, Conventions are booked vears 
in advance—up to five at popular ho- 
tels. Of course, the hotel must absorb 
the loss if bad weather keeps planes 
grounded, as rooms are booked on a no- 
show, no-pay basis. 
¢ Help Problem—Since convention 
business stretches a season or even keeps 
a resort open all vear, it helps solve 
another big problem—help. Hotels have 
a hard time getting a trained staff for 
short vacation seasons, and if things 
are slow for a week or so, thev can’t 
afford to keep help standing around 
So, a hotel with steady vear-round 
business is in the best hiring position, 
and one with a long spring-to-fall sea 
son has a good chance of getting people 
who work in southern hotels in the 
winter. 
¢ Everybody Hops—It isn’t all gravy, 
however. The competition is getting 
rougher, and convention leaders are 
being approached by more and more 
hotel sales managers. To keep a con 
vention coming, you have to keep every 
guest happy. As one hotel owner savs, 
“We have to big-brother him from the 
time he leaves his home until he gets 
back.” This can mean anything from 
giving advice on what to wear to finding 
a babysitter for the kids. 

And convention goers keep any 
kitchen hopping. The average vaca 
tioner eats more than usual for the first 
few days at a hotel, then settles back to 
his regular pace. But with new groups 
coming in every three or four days, the 
hotel has a steady run of heavy eaters. 
Some even have to enlarge their kitchens 
to keep conventioners going on their 
rounds from meetings to golf to the 
swimming pool. END 
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Businessman reading a booklet: As he reads, he is uncon- 
sciously judging the company that sent him the booklet. He judges more than 


the words and the pictures — he reads between the lines. He evaluates the sincer- 
ity of the sales story . . . the over-all design of the booklet . . . the reproduction 
of the halftones . . . the feel and texture of the paper. All these things add up 
to the total impression this booklet makes. If the company shows respect for 
him by taking care in the planning, design, and printing of its booklets — that 
company will win his respect in return. Respectful printing must begin with a good 
printer. See him early. Most likely he will prefer a Warren paper, because he 
will get better results with Warren’s — and so will you. 


printing papers make a good impression 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 89 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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NIAGARA PENINSULA 


Here is a pleasant climate in the 
heart of Canada’s greatest fruit 
growing area, where industry is 
rapidly finding superior locations 
and facilities to reach the great- 
est concentration of buying 
power. Natural gas is available. 
For full information about this 
and other areas contact: 
Industrial Development Division 


(Consumers (“as 
19 Toronto St. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 





keeps our 
trucks 
rolling 
with less 
WORRY... 
more PROFIT! 


“Now we don’t waste capital or executive time 
procuring and maintaining our trucks. Through 
local National Truck Leasing System facilities, 
the trucks are set up under a flexible, tailor- 
made lease plan, everything-but-the-driver sup- 
plied! Write for brochure and name of your 
Nationalease affiliate, locally owned and oper- 
ated, well equipped to give 
YOU this preferred TRUCK- 
LEASING-for-PROFIT service. 


NATIONAL TRUCK 
LEASING SYSTEM 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE B-55, <..;CAGO 4, ILL. 
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Industrial Growth in Leading Countries 


Production Index (1953= 100) 
PAS) 
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It Looks Worse Than It Is 


Since 1953, the fastest growth in 
industrial production (manufacturing, 
mining, and electric power) has been 
chalked up by the Soviet Union (70%) 
and Japan (69%). The U.S., working 
from a higher base, found itself in re- 
cession-ridden 1958 at exactly the same 
point as in boom-year 1953, With an 
earlier year as the starting level, the 
U.S. would have made a better showing. 

In actual physical or dollar volume, 


of course, the U.S. is far out in front 
(see other charts). Other industrial 
nations have been growing much faster 
in the past five years, yet even Russia's 
claimed rate of growth would make it 
a long time before any nation can over- 
take the U.S. 

Last year, France nudged West Ger- 
many out of third place with a five-year 
rise of 53% in industrial production, 
chiefly in factory and power output. 
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Pi oto: Teletype unit, Clark Purchasing Dept. 





Teletype speeds purchasing processes 
for Clark Equipment Company 


Clark Equipment Company, manufacturers of ma- 
terials handling, construction and heavy-duty auto- 
motive equipment, has mechanized almost every step 
in the purchasing cycle. 


How it works. Standard or fixed information—such 
as part number, specifications, etc., on thousands of 
items, along with vendor’s name, code numbers, ad- 
dress, shipping and billing information—is perma- 
nently stored in punched tape. 

When a purchase is to be made, most of the work 
is done by this tape and Teletype equipment. 


Saves buyer’s time. Buyer needs only to provide 
variable information—such as order number, quan- 
tity, delivery date, etc. No time is needed to look up 
fixed information . . . the tape has it all. 


Saves clerical time. Teletype operator types only 
the variable information . . . the tape does the rest. 
Entire order is written in a fraction of the usual time. 


And simultaneously, new tapes recording this trans- 


action are prepared automatically in the receiving 
department . . . and the tabulating department .. . to 
be used to expedite a receiving report and to prepare 
business machine cards for the open purchase order 
file. ? 

Also simultaneously —the sending Teletype machine 
produces five copies of the order on printed forms for 
distribution to the vendor and to the accounting, pro- 
duction control and purchasing departments. 


More information. These are the highlights, full 
details are yours for the asking. Just write to Teletype 
Corporation, Dept. 12-E, 4100 Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago 39, Illinois. 


TELETYPE 


ORPORATION 


sussipiary or Western Electric Company INC. 


To The 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


clues: 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 


Earn Big Money selling commercial shelving— 
parts bins—cabinets—shop equipment. Sold 
everywhere! Terrific commissions. Free 32 
page catalog. Jobber discounts. BFC Corpo- 
ration. 2918E. Hedley, Phila. 37, Pa. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Editor-writer, married, industrial back- 
ground, 18 years experience, three in Latin 
America, now employed by major firm in Los 
Angeles, seeking interesting industrial pub- 
lic relations position in Western States or 
ibroad PW-1611, Business Week. 

Catalog problems? Solve them with compe- 
tent follow-through. 20 yrs. merchandising, 
plus all phases of catalog editing and pro- 
duction. Harvard M.B.A. PW-1696, Business 
Week. 

industrial—Employee Relations: 10 years in- 
dustrial and private experience, as depart- 
ment head in all phases of industrial relations. 
Contract negotiations, supervisory training, 
wage and salary administration, and organi- 
zation. College graduate. Age 36. Will relo- 
cate. PW-1683, Business Week. 
Personnel—4 years experience in all phases 
of Industrial Relations. B.S. degree Cornell. 
PW-1637, Business Week. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 


Manufacturers Representative covering New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Eastern 
Pennsylvania seeks additional line either In- 
dustrial or Commercial. SA-1475, Business 
Week. 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 
Market and product development, diversifica- 


tion and acquisition studies, James E. Jump 
; & Associates, 20 Church St., Greenwich, 
1 Conn. 


Reduce Your Investment. Sell your used metal 
office furniture and office machines in good 
condition to a large manufacturer who is 
expanding. SS-1615, Business Week. 

New Product Publicity, specializing in Sales- 
producing editorial mentions of Industrial 
components. Inquiries invited. Eng. Inf. 
Svces., Box 654, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

; Want an office in Switzerland? For your for- 
; eign marketing or investment program. Profit 
f of low taxes, bank secret, stable currency, 
neutrality. Independant, reliable Swiss law- 
yer, well experienced in international business 
offers services and office accommodations. 
Ask details with SS-1699, Business Week. 





REAL ESTATE 


Factory sites, 20 minutes from midtown New 
York, Newark, Jersey City and Paterson. Two, 
to ten acre plots available with R.R. and all 
utilities. Heavy or light industry. Write 
owner, P. O. Box 26, Carlstadt, New Jersey. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Merger—Small (presently 35-40 production 
| employees) Electro-Mechanical manufactur- 
ing firm is interested in merging with sub- 
stantial company which has distributor sales 
setup in the electrical and/or electronic 
fields. Presently selling to several blue-chip 
OEM accounts. Shop has well equipped Tool 
Room, Metal Stamping, Precision Machining, 
Injection and Compression Molding, Plating 
and Assembly Departments. Now developing 
proprietary items. Merger terms: Exchange 
of stock plus $250,000 working capital for 
expansion. This is a genuine opportunity for 
the right concern. Will stand rigid investi- 
gation. Principals only. Reply to BO-1675, 
Business Week. 

Assembly Plant Opportunity In Venezuela. 
Large Venezuelan metal furniture factory 
seeks contact with American factory inter- 
ested in manufacturing or assembling their 
products in Venezuela. All types Metal Furni- 
ture; Refrigeration-Freezing Equipment; all 
kinds of sheet metal work, etc. Capital not 
needed. Reply BO-1629, Business Week. 
Products and Processes For Sale or License. 
Long established research firm with a record 
of successful developments, has a number of 
important products and processes available 
for sale or license to manufacturers wishing 
to expand or diversify. Without obligation, 
principals may have a copy of a descriptive 
brochure listing and summarizing these by 
writing to: BO-1694, Business Week. 
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U.S. Far Ahead in Power Output 


In one of the most significant meas- 
ures of industrial activity, electric power 
output, the United States is the undis- 
puted world champion. While there 
are still no serious contenders for the 
crown, other leading industrial nations 
have gained impressively: 

e The Soviet Union with a 73% 
gain over 1953; West Germany with a 


54% advance; United Kingdom with 
50%; France with 49%; Canada with 
48%. 

Though its rate of gain was less, the 
U.S. raised its average monthly kilo- 
watt-hour production by 17.5-billion— 
more than the combined 1958 output 
of West Germany and United King- 
dom. 
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The U.S. Lead Is Shrinking 


On a falling tide, the U.S. clung 
to its lead among the world’s steel-pro- 
ducing nations last year, but the margin 
over the Soviet Union shrank to a 
scant 2-million tons in average monthly 
output. Five years earlier, the U.S. held 
an edge of about 5.8-million tons. 

Last year, of course, was the poorest 
year for the U.S. steel industry since 
1949. Output dropped from a monthly 
average of 9.4-million tons the previous 


year to an average of 7.1-million tons. 
In 1955, the peak year, it ran 9.8-mil- 
lion tons per month. Meanwhile, Rus- 
sia steadily increased its monthly aver- 
age output from 1953 to a level 45% 
higher in 1958. On a smaller scale, this 
tate of growth was matched by West 
Germany. Japan, the smallest crude 
steel producer among the six leading 
industrial nations, scored the highest 
rate of gain, 58% in five years. 
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THE TREND 





The Dollar Gap Is Closed Now 


At a meeting sponsored by the American Bankers 
Assn. in London last week (page 119) there were 
rumors that the West European central banks might 
cooperate with our Federal Reserve Board to relieve 
the pressure on the U.S. dollar. According to the 
stories coming out of London, our British and Euro- 
pean friends agreed to exercise caution in converting 
to gold the dollar balances they now are accumulat- 


ing. (Last year we lost $2.3-billion in gold—mostly: 


to Western Europe—and so far this year about $300- 
million.) 

There’s reason for taking this story with a grain 
of salt—it may even have been inspired by specu- 
lators who wanted to weaken the dollar rather than 
strengthen it. But the fact that such a story can 
circulate underlines the extent to which the dollar 
has lost the luster it once had as an international 
currency. While there clearly is no reason to fear 
a real run on our gold reserves, it is high time 
for the country to take a hard look at what’s been 
happening to our balance of payments. 

This is a complex subject. But, in essence, the 
problem boils down this way: 

* The U.S. now is making payments to the out- 
side world that regularly exceed our receipts from 
other countries. The difference can be taken by 
foreign countries either in the form of dollar hold- 
ings or gold. Even if foreign net earnings are left 
in dollars, these holdings are a potential demand 
on our gold reserves. 

* It is not our merchandise trade that is pro- 
ducing the deficit. We still export more goods than 
we import. But our export surplus has been shrink- 
ing as a result of a fast climb in imports and some 
decline in exports (page 32). And so, our export 
surplus now falls far short of covering our net pay- 
ments on services, the flow of U. S. private capital 
abroad, and official military spending overseas. 

Unfortunately, there is no simple solution to the 
problem we face. But one thing is quite clear. 
Our predicament has been the result in large part 
of the “dollar gap diplomacy” we have been con- 
ducting for the past 12 years. We have not only 
strengthened the industry of Western Europe and 
Japan with our financial aid but have adjusted our 
trade policy to encourage imports rather than ex- 
ports. It is time that our government recognized 
that the dollar gap has been more than closed, 
and that its job today is to deal with our own 
dollar balance problem. 

There are sure to be demands that we cut our 
payments deficit by reversing our liberal trade 
policy and restricting imports. But, by shutting 
out foreign competition, we might well encourage 
price inflation in the U. S. and further weaken our 
international competitive position. For the time 
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being at least, it would seem better to look primarily 
at the export side of the equation and to find means 
of encouraging sales of American goods abroad. 
We are glad to note that, at a session of the General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs (GATT), the U. S. 
this week pressed for a removal of all discrimina- 
tion against dollar goods. 

Washington should strengthen its pressure on 
this front. It might also be advisable if the Ad- 
ministration were to consider the idea of setting 
up a system of export credit insurance comparable 
to the systems Britain and West Germany use so 
successfully in pushing their exports. 

Until we have had a chance to see what can be 
done about our exports, there is no reason for this 
country seriously to consider a protectionist solu- 
tion to our dollar balance problem. 


Fringes Aren't Free 


The strange rites that now have become a standard 
part of the opening of contract talks between the 
steel industry and the steelworkers union are with 
us again. The opening session with some 92 union 
members and 72 industry officials in attendance 
had more the feel of a TV spectacular than the 
dead serious business these sessions really are. 

And just as curious as some of the antics that 
surround the opening of negotiations is some of 
the economic nonsense that has bloomed this spring. 

For example, there is the notion that has gained 
popularity among some union members—and has 
been occasionally fostered in the past by industry 
and government—that there is some magic differ- 
ence between the economic effects of giving wage 
increases and providing increased “fringe” benefits. 
Recent surveys among steelworkers have turned up 
many who conceded that wage increases would be 
inflationary but insisted that fringes would not. 

The truth of the matter is that fringe benefits 
are not only widely misunderstood but the label 
itself is a misnomer. A recent Chamber of Com- 
merce study reported that industrywide fringe bene- 
fits equaled 22% of payroll, or $981 a year per 
worker. And in 12 years, fringe benefits have 
increased almost 50%. 

Fringe benefit payments come out of the same 
corporate till as wages. They are costs of doing 
business and are reflected in the cost structure 
of products just as wages are. The fact that they 
don’t go into the weekly pay envelope does not 
mean that they come like gifts from a Fairy God- 
mother with no one paying the bill. The man who 
will pay the bill in the case of the steel bargaining 
is the ultimate consumer, and we hope that both 
labor and management will remember it. 
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ROBERT M. SMITH 


B. E. U. helps you build a better staff. B. E. U. is a service developed and offered only by 
Connecticut General. Through B. E. U. comes the Better Employee Understanding of group insurance 
and pension benefits a company needs to make its investment most profitable. g For instance, most 
employees don’t understand how much their protection would cost them as individuals. This is probably 
true of your own people. mw But B. E. U. clears up their questions on specific benefits, how they work, 
what they’re worth in dollars. Then employees value their protection highly. g Attracting wanted workers 
is only one possible result with B. E. U. Others can be equally useful and profitable to your company. 


Ask about B. E. U. Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 


Group Insurance | Pension Plans | Health | Accident | Life CONNECTICUT GENERAL T C=} 4 








GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


@-Specified 
Truck Dock Fenders 
[| 

Type M-4 

4'2’ x 334 


Wing-Type 


Rectangular 
2°-12" Thick 
x 4°°-12” Wide 


Cylindrical 
3-18" O.D 
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How to back into big savings 


Stopping trucks in their tracks—as they jockey backward 
into position 
ing dock. So you'll find the edge of most docks badly 
cracked and splint red 


is too tough a job for-any unprotee ted load- 


in almost constant need of repairs. 
It's an expensive proposition, too. At one big West Coast 
lerminal. for example. replacements ran to 3500 every six 

onths or so. And that’s not counting the tie-up of needed 
loading facilities during each rebuilding operation. So the 
G.I. M.—Goodyear Technical Man—got a lot of attention 
when he suggested rubber Truck Dock Fenders. 


That put an end to the constant costs. For—with the 


TRUCK DOCK FENDERS by 


THE GREATEST 


G.T. M.’s tremendously resilient fenders absorbing all the 
punishment—no repairs have been necessary in over a year 
and a half now. And the enthusiastic user has installed 


them on his other docking facilities. 


His savings are just beginning, too. For these Truck 
Dock Fenders are modeled after those that cushion the 
docking of giant ocean liners—in some cases serving more 
than 25 years without appreciable wear. For the full story, 
contact the G.T:M. through your Goodyear Distributor — 
or write Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, Akron 
16, Ohio. 
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